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with the third volume my Systenatic Theology is completeds It aps 
pears 81x years after the gecond yolumne which iteelf appeared gix years 
after the firest ones The long periods between the dates of publication 
were not only cauged by the qualitative and quantitative inmensity of 
the e8ubject , but algo by demands On ny time,connected with work as 
85 s8tematic theologian ,eilther demands to develop particular proilens 
in emaller and legs technical books ,or demands to pregent my views 1n 
theology' in lectures and digcussilons on many places in this country 


and abroade I considered thege cenands in mogst cages as juatifiedand tried 
to fullfill them, although this meant delays in the completion of my main 
WOPK & 

But finally, in view of ny age ,& further delay avemed to be une 
pernis8able although one never feels that enough work has been done 
for a book, that, di8cusses 80 nany problematic eubJectg However in aome 
monent the author must accept his flnitude and with it the uncompleteness 
of the comple tedea etrong motive to do 8 was the fact that for years, T1 
was agked by aoctoral students to open up to them the still fragm ntary 
manugcript of the third yolume becguge it they had to write a theagls on 


ny theologyesThis questionable procedure head to come to an end abdy beyond 
this,a large number of requests for the third volume had finally to be 
gatiefiede My friends as well as I nyeelf gometimes feared that the "ayetd 


would remain & fragnent. This has not happened though it 1s fragmentary , 
even at its beet, inadequate everywhere and questionable in many placess = | 
Neverthelegss it hows the eatage on which my theological thought has 

arrivedeA systen ghould not .e only a point of arrival, but algo a motive 
PIERS It 8hould be like a station,gin which prelininary truth is 


erystallized at the endlegs road toward truths 


2 
But why a eyestem? This question has been agked over since the 
first volume has appearede In one of the books ,Gealing critically with my 
:heology under the title :"The ayeten and the Goaspel"the fact of the 
gy sten iteelf,nore than any things sgtatod within its 1s characterized as tk 
declelve error of mg theologye0f courge eagh an argument could be uged 


agalngst RT theologlcal systems which have been created in the higtory of 
Ghrlestian thought. , from Origen, Gregory and John of Damagkyg over Bonavens 
tura , Thomas and Okham ax to Calvin ,Johann Gerhard and Schlelermacher 
and inumerable others between theme There are nany reasons for the aversion 
againsgt the esystemnatic -constructive form in theology One of tem 1s the 
confuslon of a deductiveequasLenatienatival syatem on thoge of Lullus in kt 
the niddle ages and gSpinoza in modern tinesgwith the systematic forms as 
Buchs but there are very few examples of a deductive eystem and even in 
them the deductive form remains external to the experienced materiale: Spin 
noza's influence is prophetic and mystical as well as netaphysilcals. There 
ares h however, other reasons, Tor the averslon agalnst the eystene In 
theology the eyastemnatic form ils often considered rationalilzing the re 
velatory experiences. But this another confugsiong namely of the right 
demand to oe consigtent in one's atatenents about the different agubJjectss 
of theology and the wong attempt to derive the theological 8tatements 
from prinoiples which are not rooted in revelatory experiencess 

For me, the systematic-constructive Tſorm has been the 


followingtFirst, it foroed me to be consigtenteGenuine coneigtence is one & 


the hardest tagks in theology ( as probably in every cognitive approach 

to reality and nobody guceceeds fullyeBut the necegsity to gurvey, in making 
any new statonent, the old statements ,in order to gee whether they are 
compatible, with the new one reduces inconsigtencies drasticallye 
gSecondly,and Bonuetimes very egurjrisingly, the syatematic form became an im 
strunent of digcoyery of relations between eymbols and congepts of which 


5 
I would not have becone aware othervylees 
Finally the systenatic zrrxXrRDt> construction has led me to concelve the 
object of theologyin its wholeness ,as a "Geestalt"in wich many parts 
and elenents are united by deternining principles and dynamnile interrelath 
ONBe 


+ 


The importance of the esyatematlc forn does not prevent that every 
conc: ete gyetem is traneltory and none can be canrkiitracatotes principles 
appear,neglected elements acquire central s1enifilcance » me method may 
become more refined or completly different, and finally & new conception 
of the strueture of the whole emerges This is the fate of every ayetems 
But this is algo the rythmgin which the higtory of Christlan thought has 
moved through the centuriessThe systens were the points of crystalliaation 
towards which the digcusslon of particular problens moved and from which 
new digcugslon and freeh problems arogeeiIt 1s ny hope, that ,in however 
1imited way , the present 87 8Tem may perform the came functions 

| A gpeciagl cheragteristic of the three volumes ,much notloed of 
and often critlcieged,ls the kind of langhage,uged in themeIt deviated fra 
the way,in which Biblical language is ordinarily ugedgin systenatic theolgqs 


znamely to supportparticulat aggertionss through fitting Biblical quotations 


Not even the more adequate method of building the. eysBtem on the founda- 
tlon of a historicalecritical "Biblical theology"is directly applied 


in the pregent eygstem al though its influence is pregent In every parts 
Instead philosophical and peychological concepts are preferred and often 
references to gociclogical and escientific theories appear, This procedure 
geenged to me adequate for gy 8tenatic theology which tries to gpeak undere 
s8tandably t& the large group of educated people, including openninded 
students of theology ,for whom the traditional language has become 


irrelevant Of courge I am not unaware of the danger , bo loge onth1s way 


received 1s changing with the changing conditions in all periods of history 


4 
the gubstance of the Christlan noggageeloverthelogs it is & nocoegary 
ons ,and 1f one has realized thiggone must progeed in this directionsDanges 
are not 8 reagon for avoiding an obylous denandesgometimes it seens that 


in thege aays the Ronan-Catholle church 16 more open to the demand of 
reformation than the churches of the ReformationeCertalnly, thege books 
would not have been witten without muy convietion that the event, in 
which Christlanity 1s born has central silgnificance for all nankind , 
before and after the eventeBut the way in which it can be understood and 


On the other hand the books would not have come into existence either ,if 
I had not tried during the larger part of ny life to penetrate into the 
meaning of Christianttsx eaymbols which became Ilnereasilngly problematic 
within the cultural context of our tlnme ,and eince a fatth eplit between 
a ſfaithgunacceptable to culture ,and a culture,unacceptable to faith , was 
no possible way for me, the only alternative was the attenpt to understam 
the esymbols of faith Ln terns of exprea8sions of culturesThe regult of this 
attempt are the three volumes of Sy8tematic Tieologys 

Several critical booken and many critical articles 
concerning my theology heave appeared before this volume was finighedeT 
aon?'t feel that I ehould deal with them in terms of direct angwerse 
This wpuld overload this volume with pglemical materiel and I believe that 
the volune iteelf ,eepecially the doctrine of the &pirit, angwers 
inplicitly many of the criticlanse0thers could not be angwered except by 
relating the arguments of the ſorner volumesAnd in eome ca608 zAS Cofs 
bat of a traditional guprenaturaliem or an exclusive Chrigto-centrigms 
I can only answer with "yo"l Long after I had witten the sections on 
1ife and its ambiguities ,I happened to read" Theyard de Chardin's book 


5 
"the Fhenonen of Man"eIt was a great encouragement to me that an acknows 
le&zed gcloentist had developped ideas about the dimenslons and procegsaes 
of life 80 8ilnillar to ny owheALthough I can not chare his rather optinis- 


tio vision of the future, I an convinced of the goundness of his deecripthh 


of the evolutionary procegges in naturesOf courge, theology cannot rest 
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But 41% augt relatr its understanding of man to 
an underetaniing of nature univereallyeFor man 1s & part of nature and 
in every statement about him 8tatements about nature underlies The gections 
in this book on the dinenslons and ambiguities of life are attempts 
to make explicit what even in the moat anti-philos8ophical theologies 
is imnpliciteand if the theologians could avoid the questions about the 
relation of man to hature and the universe as a wholey, these questions 
ave being agked gomehow by everybody ,often with exigtential wurgencys 
often out of cognitive honeaiygand the lack of any angwer can become 
a stumbling block for the wnoke religious lifes Thege are the reagons 
why I ventured to enter, from the theological point of view , the field 
of a philosophy of life, fully avere of the cognitive pigks involveds 

A 8gystem 1s not & guma and this sygetem 1s not 
even conpletes Some gections are legs fully treated than others :tatons 
ment, trinity, particular gacranmentig. But I hope, not too many problems 
are totally neglected The cholce was mostly dependant on the urgency 
of the actuel problem-situaticons as reflecied in the public digcussionss 
This 1s algo reeponeitle for the fact that the pregentation of question ali 
and angwers is cometines given in rather traditional terms while in other 


places new roads of thought as well as of language are tried, The latter 
is tru@,eeCeof come of the egchatological chapters which conclude this 
volume and turn the whole eyatem back to its beginning in the egengse of 


6 
Rom 11, 36 "NC 11m and_through him andx$6 to hin are all things "If in 
these chapters the attempt has been made ,not to golve the ny otory. of the 6 
"to hin ",but to give an interpretation of it ,which can gerve as & nea-s 
ningful alternative to the prinitive and often guperestitilous imaginations 
about the "eschaton", individually and univereallys 
The church=historical 81tuation in which the esystem 

has been witten is charachterized by developments which ,1in religious 
8ignificance gurpass by Tar everything particularly theologlcale 
I think first of the encounter of the historical religions with 8ecurallem 
and the "quasireligions", born out of it (compeny recent book "christlanity 
"and the Encounter of the worldeReligions"” )A theology which 414 not deal 
gerlously with the criticiem of rellgionby 200uler thought, and especially 
by the quasilereligions ,types of falth like iiberal humanlem,nationallem al 
and gouialilemwould be "a-kairos",missing the demand of the historical 
moments | 

Another characteriatic of the preaent situation 1s the legs dranath 
but increaslngly significant exchange between the higtborical religions , 
partly detcornined by the need for a common front against the invading 
goeculat forces » PaPtly dependant on the conquest of the gepatilal digtance WW 
between the aifferent religious centereeAgaln I mugt gay that a Christian 
theology whlch is not able to enter into a creative dlalogue with the 


theological thought of other rellgions mnigges & worldghistorlcal oceagion 
and remains provincials 

Finally , Frotestant gystematic theology must: take into 
considerationthe more affirmative relavion between Catholiciem and Proteata 
antiemeIt is a reality ,by ny own expericnceeIt means that contemporary 
theology must accept the fack that 1n the Reforuation not only much has 


T 
been been gained, but algo gomething has been logteAl go the pregent ayes- 
tem 1s very outepoken 1n its enphagis on the "protestant Principle "it 
has not lgnored the demand to unite it with the "catholic 8ubstance"s_, 


as the gubstance on the Church, one of the longest in the whole ay stemy 


ahowse There 1s & "kairog",a noment full of potentialities zand Protestant 
thneologymust renain consclous of its | 

Since the 20 es of this century geveral 8y8tems of Proteastaent 
theology have been elaborated through three Gdecades and mords1T econsider 
my lectures on "o18tonatle Theology in Marburg, Germany 1924 ag the bee 
glnning of my work on this systome) This 1s a change egainst the inmedief} 
ly preceeding period ,especially for Anerlcan Protestantiem, vmhere philo- 
gophilcal criticilem ,on the one egide and denouinational traditionalilem 
on the other =s1de ,inhibited the rise of a conestructive egystenuatic 
theology s hee irhibitlons have been largely renoved, The impact of the 
world higtorical changes as well as the threat coming from historicale 
eritlcal noethods of Blbllcal regearch ,have subjected Proteetent theology 
to the necessity of a rether radical revision of its whole traditions 
And this can be done only through gystenatilce constructions 

I want to expregs ny thanks to the publichers who never in- 
terfered through methods of preagure in the glow growth of the threee 
volumegeI algo want to thank Wrase Elileabeth Boone who 24a the necesgary 
"Englighing"of ny etyle with its unavoidable Gernaniemag And I thank ny 
a88ietantwho e180 happened to be the special editor of this volume Mrs 


Clark willlamgon,for the hard work he put into the 41Ifficult tagk and 
the fruitful discugsions we had about particuler problemgs 
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The fact that in an ordinary dictionary more than ten different 
meanings of the word 1ife are distinguished makes it understandable 


all many philosomhers hesitate ho=nde the word Life" altogether and 


Liv. 


others restrict its use to the realm of "living beings,” and 
here again, mostly if they eontrast 11fe and death, On the other 
hang, thee ras in Continental Europe, towards the turn of the 
century, /a Large philosophical school whose avprogeh a called 
"Thilosophy or -11f8,*' It included people like iietzsche, Dilthey, 
_ Bergson, oirmel, SINGLED and, influenced many others, notably the 


Tha, 4 
Existentialicts. In arte. at the sane tine, re the *-h41adepily 


of PFocess, " Boda Þ in the pragnatiem 8f James and Dewey and fully © 


elaborated in hiteheed and his school, The term "process" is much 


less multivocal than the term life, but -i+t=$s also much less expressive, 


The living and the dead body are equally processes, but in the fact of 


death life includes its own negation, and in the enphatic use of the 


word life the conquest of this negation is indicated {as in "life reborn" 


or in "eternal life"Jy Ferhaps it is not too bold to assume that words 


for life were produced by the experience of its end in death, In any 
cage, the polarity of life and death has always colored the word 1ife, 


of existing Things, namely the "living beings." They are also the " 


« RE. — hs Sm 2 


This of course PFESUPPOSES the use of the trord For a special Lars 
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"Existentielists 


2, 
beings" and /shovw hspecial characteristics which appear under the pret 


dominance of the organie dimensLon, (566 many; This ceneric concept 
ten Ae me 


of life is the vattern after which $1 \Zinee, Aristotle, the ontological 


concept of 1ife has been formed, It is the observation of a particular 
| 5 

potentiality of beings, be it that of a Species, bet that of an indi. 

vidual, actualizing themselves in time and space, which has led to the 


oe a 
ontological concept of lifey zany 1ifchs the actuality of being, This 


eoneept of life unites the two main qualifications of? being which undere- 
11e this whole system, nanely the essential and the existential, Fotential/>7 
is that kind of being which has the power, the #dynanis# (aristotle) , to 
become actual (e.g., the eSSEnce "treehood”")., There are other essences 


Pan & of if\Stancie 
which os not this power, owt, geonetrical forms (e.g., the triangle). 


Those bone ne become actu 


"Wk iS 9 


eutotentenes?” Hatwate, estrangement, conflict, etc, This does not mean 


subJect thenselves to the conditions of 


that they lose their essential character, (trees renain trees) but they 

fall under the structures of existence and are open to distortion and 

death, It is in this sense of a "nixture" between essential and existential 
elements, that we uSe the word life, In terms of the history of philosophy 


we can $ay that we envisage (the Aristotelian distinetion between dynam 


and energela, between potentiality and actualityy\with thef eve of an 


this possibility is certainly not too far away from 
Aristotle! s om vows which emphasizes the lasting ontological tension 


between natter and form, 


The ontological concept of life underlies the universal concept, as 


it 1s ugsed kd the "philosophers of Life.” If the actualization ot the 


potential is {Structural condition of all beings, and if this actualizatin 
is called life, then the universal concept of 14fe is unavoidable, and the 


Ao to "wand in nany instances| of 11f @-procesSesS, 


=y ranks of gacramental pows) is tort expressive for this kind of thinkingy”) 
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3, 
genesis of stars and rocks, as well as their decay must be called a life 


process, The onlhlogical coneept of 1ife liberates the word 1ife from its 


bondage to the organic realm and elevates it to a basic term, also within 


Terms, 


the theological systemn, but only if interpreted, existential rovkeatly. 


The term process is not open to such interpretation but 1it is helpful 


| require. 
The ontological concept of life and its universal applichion noctegt 


two kinds of considerations, one which should be called essentialist and 
the other 


exiotentialiet. The first one deals with 


the unity and diversity of 1ife in its essential nature, It gives a 


degcription of what 1-H to _ "the milti-dimensional unity of 


life," Only if this unity and the ret4ion of the dimensilons and realms 
Col 
of 1ife is understood the existential ambiguities of all 1ife processes 


gan be correctly analyzed, and the wnest for unambiguous or eternal life 


ean- be adequately expressed, 


2, The case evels" 


The diversity of beings has lead the human mind to seek for unity 
in diversity, because only with the help of uniting principles [nan can ) 
perceive the encountered manifoldness of things, One of thanost unlversal 
prinoiples,/ used for this purpo8ey is that of an hlerarchleal order within 
which every genus and Epecies of thinzs, and through them every individual 


has des/9no7ted, 
thing -gets its place, In this kind of brineing order into the seeming 


chaos of reality levels of being tysng-upon-each-othes are distinguished 
and graded, Ontological qualities like a higher degree of universality or 


a richer development of potentialities deternine the place 1 which 1s ascribed 


ies 


- jk imeje oF 3 _— 
to a level of being, ; (the 01 1 term m_hieraroty(\holy © order of rulers, d18poged 
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other in the vertical direction. The imagery of rulers (archoi) in the 


hk, (29) 
e&rrao | 
It, can be applied to earthly rulers as well as to renuels-and gpecies of 
beings in nature, e.g, the inorganic, the organic, the personal-communal , 
In all these cages reality is seen in a pyranid $f Levels, according to 
/ 


W mq. 
their power of being and their grade of value, the levels follow, each 


term hierarchy gives to thehigher levels a higher quality but a amaller 
quantity of exgmplars, The top is monarchic, whethe the monarch is a 
toes an EMPEroFOR A god ,or the God of monotheiam, 

"Level" 1s a metaphor whibh emphasizes theequality of all obyjects 
belonging to a definite level, They are "TJeveled," Poe thy. "AREA to a 
ecammnon plane, and are kept on it, There is no organic movement from one 
to the other; conebody—Jumpe—upy-oonerody baitogdeowm, but the higher 1s 
not implicit in the lower and the lowe is not implicit in the higher, 

The relation of the two levels is that of interference, by control or by 
revolt, In the history of thought (and social structures) the intrinsic 
independence of the levels from each other has been nodiſied, oye tn 7 
Thomas Aquinas! definition of the relation of nature and grace (grace, 
fulfilling {not anrtng WEED But the way in which he describes the 
grace which fulfills nature shows the remaining control of the hierarchical 
s&ystem, It was not before Nieholaus Cusanus formulated The principle of 
the "coincidence of the opposites"” (e.g., the infinite and the finite) and 


before Luther formilated the principle of the "justification of the ginner" 


(calling the sabt a sinner and the simera saint), that the hierarchi | 

TY | h '*C doctrine off 

principle broke down, && was replaced, first in the relighous realm 4the 
of 


priesthood of all believers}, then in the sccial-political realn {the equal 
human nature in every nan;by the democratic principle/) For the demo. 


eratic principle 1s the negation of mutually independent levels of "power 


nt 
Soha, fonkerting amoontttoranathortty}, Then the, des 


5, 
of beige. ” 


The metaphor "Level" shows its inadequacy if the relation of TR 
Pam m wm 


levels 1s under consideration, The problems which arose from thi is 4 


-adectaey had far-reaghing consequences for the whole cultural 8ituation= 


wheh of course whows that the choice of the metaphor "level" was itself 
the expression of a cultural sitaation, The question of the relation of 
the orranic to the inarzanic "level" of nature leads to the everereturning 
problem, whether biological processes can be fully understood through 

the application of methods used in nathematical physics, or whether a 
teleological principle mist be used to ani the inner direction of 
organie growth, Under the control of the metaphor, level . the inorganic 
elther smallows the organic or is interfered and disrupted by it, proe 
ducing the passLonate and justified reaction of the mathematical scilentists 
against all kinds of "vitaliem," 

Another consequence of thquse of the metaphor@evel appears in the 
discussion of the relation of the organic and the spiritual, ugually 
discussed as the relationpf body and mind, Tf body and mind are levels 
the problem of their i can be solved only by reducing the mental to 
the organic (blologism or psychologiam) or by asserting the disrupting 
interference of the nental activities in the biological or psyehological 
processes, producing the passionate and justified reaction of biologists 
and psychologists aghinst'a "Soul" as the source of a and 1 ang causality, 


A third consequence of the use of the retaphor' "TReFESalkites. i ftSclf 


dangerously felt in he interpretation of the relation of religion ns 
Fer NS! a NC EC. 
culture, Tf one,) er» E+ that EA is\the level on which man 


dad 


while any religion, _ receives the O_ oelfonendo 
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6. 
it e " The. of hisTory become Fecognizeel 5 
of-whtch-hiotorg—epecake-or-neny pages jare unavoidable, Religion as the 
guperior level tries to control culture, sclence at the arts, ethics 
and politics, This attempted destruction of the autonomy of the cultural 
function leads to their revolutionary reactions in which culture tries 


£0401 F 
to ok) religion, either by removing it or by subJjecting it to the 


norms of cultural autonomy mi again it FY obvious that the use of 
7, 

the metaphor "level" is Got a rater of adequacy only/ but thet-++-+2-e 
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maties. of ultinate problems of human existence, 


The last example for the dangerous implications of the metaphor 
of 
"level" leads to the questiong, whether the relation of God and man 


(ONE BO erhar; - RI SEO PRIES 


(4ncluding his world) can be degeribed|in te: terms of wo Levels; the divine 


and the hunan (as religious dualism and theological Supranaturalisn wants d bid olo,) 


GE Pee OR 


Thih attempt to demythologize the religious language is not so much 


directed against genuine mythical images as +++6-direcied acains| the 


55 
gupranaturalistic 1iteralism which has the metaphor "level" an at basis 
UPON | 


and s8erts 


frequent interferences (e.s., niracles)) of 


ff ER an aAory ne * 


the divine into the hunan Level el,) and occasional interferences (e.g. in 


| prayer) ir lin the _ opposite direction, Fi The enormity of Superstitious CON= 


's Suf F!&16n!' Cvicenc & ef the 


8equences following from this kind of Supranaturalien, chould show the 


inadequey of the metaphor "level" also in theological thought, (See below), 


The reeult of these considerations is that the metaphor level (or 
related nat qphors like stratum, layer) must be excluded from any descrip- 
tion of life processes, It must be replaced, And it 1s w4 suggestion that 
1t be replaced by the mataphor "dlmenslon” and the <@rPoborpat Soppee Sopeertgg concepts, 


"realm" and "grade." Tet, the decisive thing is not the replacement of 


7s 

U 
A es” but the changed vision of reality/ , &Presgd in-tiio=ohange.. 
The metaphor dinenslons taken from the spatial aphere like level, etc. 


p 
Put it s4gnifies something differenty/. The meagurement, from which dimension 
is derived takes place in svch a way that there cannot be mutual inter. 
ference} nw Yopth does not interfere with vie breadth, Put all dimensions 
meet in the same point, They cross eaeh-other. without disturbing each other; 
there is no conflict between dimenslons, Therefore, the replacement of 


the metaphor "level" by the metaphor "dimension" is the expressilon of 


A Kounter with reality in which the unity of 1ife 1s seen above its 
conflicts. These conflicts are not denied, but they are not derived from 
the Separateness of levels, They are consequinces of the ambiguity of 
all life processes and therefore conquerable without the destruction of 


one level by the other (see below). They do not refute the doctrine of 


the multidimensional unity of life, 


One reason for the use of the metaphor "level" is the fact that 


Wide PIees 


there are targe-sections of reality Jn which some characteristics of life 


far net ne ©, EFE 


are not manifest at all, vt» the large 8ections of inorggnic materials 


2nd Mere care 
in which no trace of the dimension of the organic can be found, -o> the 


/ 
WINE 
lavhe sections of organic 1ife in which ntither the psyechological nor 
personal-communal T_—_ are visible, These facts lead to the question /” 


how they can be united EY the introduction of the metaphor "dimension," 


m_— lM 


{ Þimens1ons are always preaent,/gven if DS DOT—— 


ON  - 


naterialy)(they are tent4a11y)provent even 1if not actualized {tho the line 


without the planey = plane withut the body}, 1f the digtinetion of the 


potential and the actual is applied to the dimensions of fe, it would 


mean that all of them are always present, but that not all of then are 


6, (29) 
alvays actualized, —The fictualization would be dependent on special 


eonditions which arenot always given _ first condition 88r the 


actualization of s8ome dimensions is that others are already actualized. 


Without actuaglization of the inorganic no actualization of the organic 
dimension is possible, and without its actuglization the personal-commmal 
would remain ng ' But this 1s only the first condition, Theres 
ly 8econd oney ty that, in the realm which is characterized by the 
Po$%1d! 2 


already actualized CARENSLON, constellations occur which nake , the actualie 


zation of the new dimensilon  PORDENO n= Blllilons of years may have passed 


before the inorganic realm adn ted the appearance of obJects in the realm 
of the organic, and nilLions of years before the organic realn admitted 
the appearance of a being with language, and Brain one must say that it 
took a hundred thousands of years before the being who has language became 
the historical man whom we know vidutos bets we ourselves, In all these 
eases, potentialities in terms of dinension becane actuaglities within a 
realm, because the conditions were given for 'the actualization of that which 
has(been\ alway prezent potentially. 

le have) Several tines) used the term "realm, " indicating that dimensLlons 
become actual in realms, Realm is a metaphor 1ike level and dimensiony 


Fl it is not basically zpatial (although it is this too), but 34 is 
predominantly socials, One speaks of rulers of a realm, It 1s 4ust this 
connotation which makes the metaphor adequate because a realm in the 
metaphorical sense is a s8ection of reality in which a Special dimens1lon 
gs the character of every individual belonging to it, be it an 
Sd nels a man, In this s8ense one speaks of the N_s realm or 
the aninal realm or the historical realm, In all +iro55” Tnine all dimen. 


810ns potential17| pregent, eons of then are actualiged, In historical 


9. 
man all of them are actual, but the special character of this realm 1s 


determined by the dimension of the historical, In the atom only the 
inorganic dimension 1s actualized}\, but all the others are potentially 
present, Symbolically speaking ms could oa ſ Syhen God created the 
potentiality of the atom he created the potentiality of man and when he 
created the potentiality of man he created the potentiality of the atone. 
and all other dimensions between then,” They all are present in every 


Ti Th IN 
realn,, party potentially, , partky (or ,fulif) actually, But one of those 
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whe are actaal characterizes the realm, because the others which arepls0 


actual in it are there only as conditions for the actualization of the 
determining dimension--ewhich itself is not a condition for the others, 
The inorganic can be actual without actuality of the organic but not 


vice versa, 


| ot 


of 
This leads to the question \hether there is a gradation of value amongst 


the different dimensions, Thhe answer 1s affirmative: That which presuyposes 
8onething else and adds to it is richer in thisrespect, Historical man 


adds the historical dimension to all the others which arepreguppoged and 
eontained in his being, He is the highest grade from the point of view 
of valuation, mat that the criterion of guch value judgment is the 
power of a being to include a naximm amount of potentialities in one 
1iving actuality, This is an ontological eriterion, according to the rule 
that value judgments must be rooted in ontological qualities of the 
valuated obJects, And it is a criterion which should not be confused 
with that of perfection: Man 1s the highest but by no means the most 
perfect being, at least within the realm of our experience, The last 
eonsiderations show that the rejection of the metaphor Level does not 
entail the denial of value Judgments, based on degrees of power of being, 


10, 
The only thing denied is the static and exelugive above-each-otherness 
which 1s logically connected with the metaphor "level," 
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limenslons in the inorganic and organie realms 
We have mentioned different realms of the encountered reality as 
being determined by Special dimensions, @.fe., the Inorganic, the organic, 
the historical, We now must ask vhs is the principle for establishing 
a dimension of 1ife as a dimension, . First of all, there 1s no definite 
nulkber of. them, for dimensions of 1ife are established under flexible 
eriteria, One is justified to peak of an independent dimenslon where 
the phenomenological description of a Section of encountered reality shows 
a 8tructure which is qualitatively Uforent from other structures, Phenomenoe- 


logical is a description which looks at a phenomenon as it appears, before 


any theoretical explanation or derivation is attempted, In many cages the 
encounter of mind and reality out of which langnage has arisen has 
prepared the way for a more precise phenomenological observation, In 
other cases sguch observation leads to the digcovery of a Ay dimensLlon of 
1iſe, or conversely, to thereduction of two or more assmed dimenslons 

to EY A ugeful auxiliary criterion is the fact thatontological problems 
have arisen concerning the relation of realns which are determined by 
different dimensions, With these criteria in mind, and without any claim 
for finality, the following distinetions of dimensions of 1ife have been 
made, The purpose of their digscussion in the context of a thelogical 


gystem is to show the miltidimenslonal unity of 1ife and to determine 


the real source of the ambiguities of all life processes, Only if this 


is done the (quest for unambiguous Life/ca ean)be asked adequately, 


The 8structure or totality of characterigtics which distinguighes a 
partichlar dimension from others appears in its relation to time, space, 


= 

causality and gubstance, Thee categories have universal validity for 

everything that exists, and existence can be defined as the state of being 
gubJected to the categories, Put this does not mean that there 1s one 


time, pace, etc, For under the predominance of each aimension the 


o 1NSFance, 
eategorbes mean (cac (cach ting\ gonet thing differents , 


ings are not in tine, 
ets, but they have a definite tlney vhs, which alltnoteeines their 
Special struetibe and indicates an independent dimenslon, Inorganic 


and organic space are different spaces, psychological time and historical 
time are different times, inorganic and person®ommunal causality are 
different causalities, This however does not mean that the categories, 
CS, in their inorganic Qharacter disappaar in the organic etc, realm, 
or that jp Elocktime is annihilated by vW6 historical time, etc, The $ 
categorical form wht belongs to a conditioning realn Mike the inorganic 


to the organief enters the new categorical form as an element within the 
new form, In historical time or caugal ity, all 4 an fows of time or 
causality are present, but they are not a Same they were before, Such 
considerations are a $s0lid basls for the rejection of all kinds of reduce 


tionist ontology, both naturalistic and idealistic, 
If we start in agreement with the tradition by calling the inorganic 


the first dimension, "the IG use of the negative term "in-organic" pointy 
to the indefiniteness of the field which 1s covered by this term, It 
night be possible and adequate to distinguigh more than one dimenslon in 
it, as one distinguighed formerly the physlcal and the chenical realn 

and, for special purposes, still does/ in spite of their growing unity, 
There are indications that in the nacrocomic as well asthe mlorocoamic 
realn, one must speak of independent dinenslons (See below), In any cage, 


this whole field, which may or nay not constitute one realn, is phenomeno- 


*7 
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logically different from the realns which are dbtermined by the other 
dinenslons. 


Its religious sienificitce 1s inmengse, but rarely convidered w 
nab COVERS. Pom TE PREP CSPI ARTS ALLY FO RIAA G4 a ANG 


Tan. 9n z general term "nature" Swallows any oertiouler d4menslon 
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reasons why the Menon oneticaine pe of the inorganic had 
guch a strong anti-religious impact on nany people in the anclent and 

the modern world, A theology of the inorganic is lacking, Under the 
principle of the nul tidimensional unity of life ,1t has to be drawn into 
the present discussion of life processes and their anbicutty ſhe pvoblem 


of the inorganic has traditionally been discusged as the problem of being 


and natter, The term natter has an ontological and ontic meaning, in 


the second Sense, it is uſually identified with that which underlies the 
inorganic processes, If the whole of reality is reduced to guch ProCesges, 
ve have the ontological theory which is called naterialiam, Its peculiar 
nentention 1s not that there is matter in everything that exists--this 
every ontology mnust Sayo-but -btarecantention is that the reality we en- 
—_ _— the par <_— of the inorganic 1s dhe only natter in every- 
thing. \ Agadaet this reduetion of the idea of natter, 0] classical ontology 
identifies natter vith potentiality, This is most obvious in Aristotle, 
but It is a living thought in the whole history of philosophy, and it is 
the understanding of matter which present-day scilence feels to be ace 


adequate to the element of indefiniteness which prevails in subatonic 


physles, In any. cage, if we identify matter with potentiality of being 


universally, ve mast asgert that the matter of everything that is, is its 
powy of beirg as it is rooted in the Ground of Being itself, The poten. 
tlaity of the inorganic is like the potentiality of the psychological and 


13, (ko) 
the historical, etc, ) contained in the wternal creativity of the divine 
14fe, and this creativity 1s equally near to every dinenslon of 11fe, 

The difference, however, 1s that the unity of the potential and the 
aotual in the Ground of Being 1s nſpended under the conditions of 
xiotunes, and that in actual ANTS FARIEI0D, nothing actual fulfills its 


potential, but mises 1t and diatorts 1t (amsrlema), 
In the inorganie dinensLon potentiglities become actual in those 
things in tine and pace which are subJect to physLcal analysis or which 


can be measured in hemcoth ing cadaaddnang relations, Such meagnrements, 


however, have their Linitations as indicated vefore) in the realns of 
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the very larre and the very gnall, in the macroecomic and niero-coandec 
atlas. Here Line, Space, causality in the ordinary sense, and the 
logiey baged on men, are not gufficient,' to describe thephenonena. If 
one follows the principle, that under certain conditions quantity bevemes 
quality, it would be Jjustified to distinguieh the dinenslons of the aube 
atonic, of the astrononiecal , and of that between "hon which FR. in 


the ordinary human encounter with reality. | te one,\ wover,) ' denies the 


transaction of quantity into quality, one may Speak of one HmensLon In 
the inorganic realn and consider the ordinary encounter as a particular 
cage of the micro--or nacrocomic gtructures. 

Special characteristics of the dinenglon of the inorganic will appear 
through 1ts conparison with characteriztics of the other dimensions, above 
all. their relation to the categories of finitide and through a digeusslon 


of the 11ife processes in all dimenslons, For the inorganic has a preferred 


position amongdt the dimenslons ingofar as it is the first condition for 


the actualization of every dimenslon, This 1s the -raasm why all raalng 


of being dissolve if the basle condition provided by the constallation of 


1%, 
inorganic struetures disappears, Religiously speakings "They come from 
earth and they return to earth,” This $5 algo the reason for the above. 
mentioned "reductionist naturaiien" or naterigiian which confuges matter 


with inorganic natier. Materilaglien, in this definition, is an ontology 
of death, 


The dimension of the organic is 8 central for every philosophy of 
1ife that Lingalotloally the bagke meaning of "life" is organic 1ife, Put }1 d Wes 
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the tern organic 1ife actually exbraces|{aore obviougky than in the in. 
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_ organic real} geveral dinensions, The 8tructural difference of a 


typical representaiive of the vegetative realn fron +—Appiout-reprocente- 
nt des 
TXILC-6P the animal. reains nakes/4in, spite & the indefiniteness 2. the 
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Erans3ition between theals | the eatablishnent of two dinensions advioable, _| 
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This decision is gupported by the fact that in the realn which 1s deter. 
mined by the animal Gmenslon, another dinens.on nates its appearancet 


2s 
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The aelf-avareness of life, the psychic or  {since this wrd has been 
stolen by eveidhene | the peyehologiecal, The organic dinension is 
characterized by —_ ated, selfepregerving, 
continuing "Gestalten” (living wholes). 
| The theological problen ariging fron the difference of the organic and 
the inorganic dimension is connected with the theory of evolution and 
the nisguided attacks of traditional religion against it. Recides {2} 
Bs _s1gnificance of the evolutionary dootring for the doctrine of man 
45"the transtion fron the inorganio to the organic where 4 _ oo 
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8&.feincreasing and Self. 
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arose, ns theekoglane argued for the existence of God on the bazis of 
our ignorance about the genesis of the orgones que of the  inorgantez(only | 
_In Lerms of a Special divine Interference, aecrted the "first cell" 


explained.) ovicuaty, Melocy had to reject the eatab1ishment of 


a.” Sat Lo ddd. if 
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feuto limit our _ 
"NR the condi tons of the appearance of organians. More 
various 1s the queotion of the 2ouree of the definite opoctes of organte 
fo, Here two points of view are in con) the Ariototelian and 
the evolutionary, the firot emphanining the eternity of the apecies in 
terms of their *qynant.s, their potentiality, the necodd enphasi ning the 


An 
Dna 


conditions of their appearance in *energeia,” in actuality. Pbriously,\_ 


We Laos 


the _Ufforence, | Formalated in this way, )doos not weed to produce & 


eonfliot: The dimenslon of the organic is eagertially pregent in the 
inorganic, Jdetually 1ts appearance 1s dependent on conditions the deveriptton 
of which 1s the tagk of cheniotry and biology. 

An analogyus eolutton must be given for the problem of the 
transtti.on fron the dinengLon of the vegytative to that of the aninalis; | 
eepecially to the phenomenon of *Lnner avareness* of an individual 14fe- 
process of iigelf. Here again the Hetinotion of the potential from the 
actual leads to the golution: Potentially, gelfoavarencss 1s prezent in 


eVery dinensLon, actually, it can only appear Somewhere under the dinenslon 
of aningl being. The attempt to purge gelf-auarencss back into the 


vegetative dinenslon cannot be rejected or accepted aince it can in no 
way be verified, neither by intuitive participation nor by reflexive 
analogy/ derived fron expreevions ainiler to thove nan finds in hinself. 
Under these elrounstances, 1} 8oens wiser to restrict the aceumption of 
inner avareness to hoes reins in walch 14 can be nede highly probable 
in terms of analogy, and enotionally certain in terms of participation=- 
mo8t obviously in higher aninels. 


Under epecial condi tions the dinenaelon of Lnner mnreness, or the 


16, 
peyohologloal. aotualizes within 1toolf another tinension, that of the 
perSonal-commmal or of the "spirit." In the epheres of pregent human 
experience nts @nd7\has hoppened/tn nan, The quaotion whether 14 hes 
happened Somewhere else in the + untverse; canned be an8vered posl tively or 
negatively (for the theological aignificance of this problem, See Vol, IT, 


pp \' 


Þ, The meaning of apirit as a dinenslon of Ufe 

At this point an important problen of terminology ariocs, the 
queetion, how to-eatt trtu=ttwmanaton. We called it prelininarily the 
personal-communal dimension. The Stoic term for this dinengion is pnouns, 
the Latin epiritus and its derivation in modern langauages, in German 
Geiet, in Hebrew, ru'ach. There 1s no eamantic problem in this reapect, 


except in Englieh beeause of its loss of the word epirit with a enall "s." 
are 

The words Spirit and Spiritual, are uzed only for the divine Spirit and 

its effects in man, and written with a capital "S.% The question then 


1sj, ehculd and can the word epirit deaignating the personal-conmnal 
FecOVETE 


dinension of 11fe, be revuperated? There are 8trong arguments for 
trying hh St Lt Shall be attempted throughout this and the following 
part of the theological gyaten. 

in Oy Oe 60 6 0-0 OE languages the root 


of the words _—"— eririt neans *Lreath." , Tn is experienos, of 
'_ eCesS>TIDA 


cnet breath and above 611. 1n heveipertenerof the ceaning of breath)'1 
in the JI x 5-4 becans attentive to the queetiony What keeps life alive? 
And his angver was: Breath. Where there 1s breath there 18 power of fe. 
khere 1t doappears the pover of 11fe dieappears. As the powr of ifs, 


8þ4irit 425not identical with the inorganile eubstratumn which 1s aninated 


17, 
by 1t, but f 1s the power of anination, and not a part, added to the 
organic sy#tem. Tet come philogsophical developments, allied with myotical 


and body. In nodern tines this trend cane to its fulfillnent in Degcartes 
and EBnglieh Enpiriciem. The wrd received the connotation of "mind," 
and nind 1teelf received the conmotation of intellect. The element of 
power in the original neaning of opirit diaappeared, and finally the 
word 1telf was "Eoockeh - In contemporary Englieh 1% 1s largely re- 
placed by mind, and the question 18 whether the word mind can be de-intel- 
lectualized and fully replace thy word epirit.” 
According to gome arvwers one gets to this queetion, it 1s poanible, 

but the majority of thoge who anever take the oppeslte poasition. They 
See the neceasilty of FC 40, the tern epirit as unity of 1fe-pover 
and 11fe in meanings, or in eds a. as "unity of power and meaning. *® 
The fack that the term Spirit has been pregerved in the religious sphere 
is partly due to we AOECES aatten 26 the tne Gs partly 
to the imposaibilily of depriving the divine Spirit of the element of 
power (of. the hymn: "Verdi, Creator Spiritus*), "00d 1s Spirit" nover 
| can be translated by "Ood is Mind" or "God is intellect.” And even Hegel's 
"Phaenomenologie des Geistes* never Should have been translated by "Phenonen- 
ology of the Mind." Hege!'s concept of ypirit unites neaning with pover. 

| & new understanding of the term opirit as a dimenslon of 1ife is a 
theclogloal neceasLty. For every religious term is a endo] uaing naterial 
fron ordinary experience, and without an understanding of the aynbolic 
naterial the eyubol 1teelf cannot be undervtcod. (God as "Father® 1s 


neaningless for Somebody who does not know what father means). It is 


18, 
quite probable that the vaniehing of the gynbol "Holy Spirit" in the 
living congciougness of Chrietianity is at least partly cauged by the 
Haoappearance of the wrd spirit from the doetrine of man. Without 
knowing what spirit is, one cannot know what Spirit is. This is the reagon 
for the ghootly connotations the word dlvine Split has and Lis removal 
from the ordinary talk, even within the Church. Tt Seems that wile 
14 nay de poantble to recuperts the term opirit, the adjective "apiritual® 
1s 108% beyond hope. It ahall not even be attempted in the ff prevent 
book to reestablieh it in its original meaning. 


But there are other > ard _— _— eonfuslon which darkens 
the meaning of the word epirit. If one eg. gpeaks of the epirit of a 
nation, of a law, of an artietic ole, one points to the ea8ential 
as ORE os 40- 6 ts Cs 
The relation which this uge of the word epilrit has to its original 
neaning 1s the fact that the celf-expreneions of human groups are dependent 
an the dinension of epirit and its different funetians. Another gcource 
of Semantic eonfuston 1s the way in which one gpeaks of a "epiritual world? 
pointing to the realn of eazences or ideas (in the Platonic gense). But 
the fe "in" ideas, for which the word #pirit 1s adequate 18 different 
fron the 1deas thenselves which are potentialiiies of fo but not 14fo 
Ltoclf, Spirit 16 © dinenaton of 14fe, but 14 18 not the *univeree of 
potentialitios* which Lieelf 1s not 1fe, Hythieally epeating one could 
oay that in the "paradice of dreaning innocence® there 1s potential 
but not actual apirit. "Adam before the fall” 1s aleo before the tate 
of aotualined spirit (and history). 

A third gcurce of genantic confuglon 1s the concept of "apirits." 
If apirit is a dinenaton of 11fe ons can certainly opeatc of 11ving beings 


| » 
in which this dimenaion is actualized, and one can call them beings with 
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spirit. But 1t 1s extrenely nigleading to call then "opirits," becauge 
this implies the exiotence of « realn "epirit* beeides life. Spirit 
becomes Scnething 11ke Lnorgante natter/ and loves 1ts character as « 
dnensLon of 11fe, which 1s potentially or actually progent in all life. 

I gotw a *thootly* character. This 1s confirmed by the go-called 
"opiritualiottc" (in Continental languages "opiritiatic®) movements which 

try to geb in contact with the "apirite* or *hoaotes* of the decoancd and 

to provoke physilcal effects from ——_ (noi8es, wrds, physLoal novenents, "* 
vigual I) Thite-pits ove who angert auch pet Go: Sas 
the neeeasty ' aviributs {py "optri to") phynioa 102une2Ly7 The 

way in which their nanifestations aro degcribed paints to a genehow 

JO”: + peycho-phyasloal exigtence of hwnan belngs :fter death. But 

ouch exiatence 1s neither Spiritual (determined by the divine Spirit) nor 


1s it identical with what the Chrietian megpage calls "Eternal life," 
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It i8-1ike the queetionf of extraven pereeption-ea natter of enpirical 
inves tigations the reeults of which | hothep pooitive or negative have no 


direct bearing on the problem of man's epirit or of God as Spirit. 

* Ibis fortunate that in the word "gg171 ted" the original eleneniiy 
of younry in the necning of Wiets 10 SH] pregerved, although in a enall 
corner of ordinary conmuieation. The word 1s uged as the trandlation 
of Plato's Gitymoeides,” the function of the #cul which 1408 between 
retionsl1ty and gencuality, and coreegponds to the virtue of courage and 
to the social group of the aristcoracy of thy eword. This concept=-nhich 
1s often nieving in the ploture of Plato's philosophy-oiajinearest to the 
genuine conception of epirit. 

$1noe the dlnenslon of gpirit appears for us only in man 1% 18 

daoirable to relate the term epirit to gone other terms, uped in the dootrine 


\\ 
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of nan, namely, 8#oul (peyohe), nind (nous), reavon (logos). The word 
20ul has guffered a viniler fate as the term epiriti Tt has been loot 
in that hwman endeavor walch calls 1teelf the "doctrine of the oul," 
nanely, peychoſlogy. Modern peyohology 1s peychology without peayehe. 
The reason for this is the rejection of 8o0u] as an immortal "gubetance" 
by modern epistenolhgy alnce Hune and Kant, The word "20ul" has been 
pregerved mainly in poetry where 14 deeignhter th: place of pagsions and 
emotions, In the contemporary doctrine of man 1t 1s the payehology of 
perzonality which deals with phenomena attributed to the human ecul. If 
#pirit 18 defined as the unity of powr and meaning, 1t fan become a 


_ partial aubotitute for the losh concept, Boul, alwoug: it trangcends 1% 


{in mange, #tructure, and above all, dynanies. In any cave, while the 

Mtive in Biblical, 1turgloal and poetic language, 1t has loot 
1ts uvefulness for a strict theological understanding of man, his epirit 
and 1ts relation to the divine Spirit. 


Although the word nind 'earmo earnot become a oubstitute for opirit, it 
has a basle function in the doctrine o? life, Tt expreages the cons 
gclougness of a living being in relation to its earroundings and to itecl?. 
It ineludes awareness, perception, intention. Tt appears, as 800n as in 
the dinengion of aiinality 2olf-avarences appeart, 1 4 includes) {n rutle _ 


: _ mentary or developed form) intelligenos, wil, Hreoted notion, Under the 


predominance of the dimenslon of epirit, L.e. in man, 1t is related to | 
the untversals in perception and intention. Tt 1s astructurally deternined 
by reason (logos), the third of the terms to be reffrred to. 
ee ed co ararbs 
ids qo, Seiten eat Kadadtes,” ' There the difference between technical, 
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for fornath and ontologionl reavon has boon carried through, Here 

the reletion of both convepts to the dlnenslon of opirit 1s under queeytion. 
Reagen in the Senge of logos 1s the prinoiple of form by which reality 
in all its UnensLons, and nind in all iis Hreetions 1s atruectured. There 
1s reason in the movements of an electron and there 1s reaven in the 
first words of a child, and yeavon 1s in the 8tructure of every expreveion 
of the epirit., Spirit as a dmension of fe includes more than reac, 
7s 1nouudes eros, panzlon, inaginationz but without logos-otructure It 
w ould not express anything. Reagon in the Senge of technical reagon or 
of reanoning is one of the potentialities of man's apirit in the cognitive 
sphere. It 1s the tool for the ecientific analyeis and technical control 
of reality. 

Although theve genantic conelderations are far from being complete | 
they nay be eafficient to indicate the ue of gome key words in the 
following chapters and to provoke, through agreement or disagreement, a 
$oter ue of anthropological terns in theologioal statenents. 


The on of in its relation to the preceding 
amensions 


©. 


The Senantice dilenuaeglon of the last chaptar has interrupted the 8tep 
by step consideration of dietinguiohable Unenalons of 14fe and their 
relations. There are two queetions to be agked, fray the relation of 
opLrit to the peychological and biologioal tinenslons, #econd the queati on 

of the dinenslon which follows epirit 1n the order of conditioning, nanely, 


es 2 


the historical tinenston. The 2econd queetion 11, |dttar © proliminary 
 Uncnanion;)be fully congidered in the ant park of the aywtea}” Eatery 
and the KAggden of God. At this point we mnt concentrate on the fires 
ques tion, the relation of eprit to the peychologloal dinenaton; the 
Uncraton of Linney qxarences. | 

The appearance of a new dinenglon of I1ife is dependent on a constellation 
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22, 
under the predoninance of the peychologioal dinenslon nake 1% poauLble 
that the dinenslon of the epirit becomes actual. The problem of theve 
oiatenents 1s the phrege faake 14 ponoible" or "provides for the conditions® 
that a dinension becomes actual. The quention is not, how the conditions 
are provided. This is a natter of the interplay of freedon and destiny 
under the directing creativity of the ground oBÞ being, religiously 
opeatcing under the divine providence. But the question 18 how the 
acotugligation of the potential follows from the cor*te! lation of conditions. 


<7| tn coder bs avidin Was queetion we mast now consi.der in an anticipatory 


way the dynanies of 14fe or the historical dinension. This last and 
all-enbracing dimeneton of 14fe comes io its full actualization only in 
nan, in when as the bearer of the epiyit the conditions for if are | 
provided. -But the historical dinension 1s nanifesthwilthough under the 
predoninance of other dinensLone--in all realns of fe. Tt is the 

universal chareoter of actual being/ witch in the philosophies of life, 


or proces, has leyd to the elevation of the category of becoming to the 
highest ontological rank, But one cannot dery the justified claim of 
being to have this rank, because, while beconing includes and overcomes 
relative non-bel.ng, being iteclf 1s the negation of abeolute non-being 
1t is the affirmation, that there is sonething at all. Bat {ndees, under 
the protection of this affirmation, beccning and process are universal 
qualities of life, It is /(howerer,| queotionable, Hhether the words becoming 
and proves are adequate for a view of the dynanios of 11fo as « whole. | 
They are laoking in a connotation wiloh characterizes all 11fe, nanely, 
the produetion of the new. ils connotation 18 girengly provent, 1f we 
opeak of ihe bigterieal. Unenaton, whiok 18 aotaalyceven 1f oubtuedydn 
_ every realm of Ufe, For hivtory 1s the dinenglon of the nev. 


23, (&@) 

The actualization of a dinenslon 1s an historieal event within the 
history of the universe, Pub 13 18 an event which cannot be looglined 
in a definite point of time and epace. In long transLtory periods the 
tinensons,/ netephorically epeaking,) #truggle with each other in the 
ets entde;/ids ts eve of B16 wiccihin of o-tnctiids ts 

organic, of the vegetative to the aninal, of the biclogical to the 
peyehological. ug 1s also true of the transition of the peychologioal 
to the Hinenslon of the epirit. One cannot fix « definite point Rl Y 

man as nan has appeared on earth, if we define man as that organiem in 
which th dinension of gpirit fs doninant. It 1s quite probable that for 


« long period(in aninal bodies viob vere anatonteally and phyniologloally | 
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Fa 


elnilar to wat we experience in historical man, | the filohy of the dinenslons 
ms going 06g) the conch tions of that leap _ _ about the 
dond.nance of the dlnenston of the optri.t,\ vere given,) 
one Step further. The aane He vos the Umenglons om has (produced (__ 
finally) the aharp divielon between thoze beings who have language and 


those who have not, (goes on] now 


a) Bub we mist go 


thin every human being as a lasting 
problem as the baais of the predominance of the epirit. Man carnot be 
not man, as animal cannot be not animal. But ran can nies that creative 
act in which the dominance of the peyohologiol 1s overcome by the 


dominance of the opirit, ts 16.) fs we aa12. 0007) the eagence of the 


moral problem, 


These cons derations reject implicitly the dootrine that in a epecial 
moment of the evolutionary process God in a epecial act has added to an 
otheruioe complete human an_Lnnortal goul, * the bearer of the 1ife 
of the epirit. (Tabs 1deal- wikes the to _ mad 14 1s baged on the netapher 


24. 
"Level" and a correaponting cepranaturalietic dootrine of nanhidierupts 
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the maltidimenaional unity of fe, and expecially the unity of the 
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Instead of neparsiing the spirit from the conditioning peyehologioal 
realn ve Shall diy 6 rs 4 the rise of an act of the 
opirit out of a constellation of payehological fantors. Frery act of the 
opirit provuppozes f given peychologleal naterial/ and, at the sane tine, 
1+ conotilutes a leap which is rooted in a totally centered wel, An mr 
other_mards,-wter-to-free. 

The relation of gpirit to the peyehological material can be obgerved 
in the cognitive as well as in the moral act, Every thought driving for 
knowl edge is baged on genge inpreagicrs, perceptions, habits of thought, 
sclentific traditions and experiences, conscilous and uncongeious authorities, 
beaides volitional and enotions] elements which are alwys prezent. Without 
this naterial thinking would have no content. But fin order to transform 
this naterial into knowledge, Something nusy be done to ity. It must be 
5p11t, reduced, inoreazed, connected according to logical, purged according 
to nethodological eriteria. A11 this is done by the pervonal center which 
1s not identical vith ary particular of theve elenents. The trantcendence 
of the enter over the peyehologieal. naterial nakes the eogni tive act 


poeaible, and euch an act is « nanifeotation of epirit. We eaid that the 


25, 
pergonal center 18 not identical with any one of the peyechologioal contents; 
but nel they $s it another element begides them; 1f 1% were this, 1t would 
be peyehological naterial itself and not the bearer of the apirit. Nor 
is the pergonal center etrange to the peychologieal material. It is 
their paychologieal center, but transformed into the dinenslon of the 
8 pirit. They peychologioal center, the gubJect of gelf-avarenens, moves 
in the realn of higher animal 14fe as a balanced whole, organicaliy(or 
gpontanecusly but not nechanloally) dependent on the total aituation. 

If the dinenslon of the epirit doninates a 11fe proeess the peychologleal 
center —_— out of 1ts on contents Wrough the acts deliberation 
and dootaton /the pervoral. center, In doing 80 1%t actualiges its om 
potentialities, but in actuaiiging its om potentialiiies 1t tranncends 
itnelf, This phenomenon ean be experginced in every cognitive act. 

The game Situation is given in a moral act. Here alc a large anount 
of material is prevent in the peyehological center, drives, inclinations, 
deslres, more or legs compulecry trends, moral experiences, ethical 
trad fons and authorities, relations to other pergons, gccial condi tion. 
Bat the moral act 1s not the diggonal in wich all these vectors limit 
each other and eonverge, but 14 is the centered gelf which actualized 
Ltself as & pergonal gelf by dietinguiohing, Separating, rejecting, pre. 
ferring, conneoting, and in doing 80, transcending 1ts61f. The act, 
| the whote/of aote, in witch this happens has the chareoter_ 
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of freede, (freeden/not) in the bad indeterntntotte cence of the /Lndeter= 
ninacy of an act of the will but freddon in the 2enge of & total reaction 
of & centered #elf which deliberates and decides. Sugh freedom 18 united 
with deatiny in euch & way that they peyehologioa! material which enters 


the noral act reprezents the pole of deatiny while the deliberating and 
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26, (7h) 
deciding 8elf reprevents the pole of freedom according to the ontological 
| polarity 'of freedom and deetiny. 
The preceding devcription of acts of the epirit 1s implicitly a 
refutation; ro/ of a dhualiete contrasting of the egpirit with the 
paychologiocal and of a disgolution of the eapirit into the peychological 
out of whe 1t arives, Dugliom as vell as peyohol;xiuti (or tologiotie) 


moniem are denied by the principle of multidimensLonal unity. 
The intricacies of the relation of the dimension of the epirit to 
the preceding dimensions of life is well expreaacd by Friedrich NMetagche, 


when he #ays:, "Spirit 1s the life which outs into 1ife 1teelf. Out of 
its pain it draws into fulfilnent,® 


(THUS SPAKE ZABATHUSTRA) , << 


d, Norms and values in the dinension of epirit 


In the degeription of the relation between spirit and its peyehos 
logleal preguppesl tions the word freedom was uBed for the way in which 
the spirit acts upon the peyehodogieal material. Such freedom 1s possible 
only because there are norms to wich the epirit 8ubjects itself just in 


order to be free within the limits of {ts blological _ peychological 


destiny. Freedon ane! 8ubjJeotion 7 valid norms are ons) the Sane Wing. 
"y 
| Therefore the question arises: ia 18 the 8curce of these norne? | 


One can dietinguioh three main angwers to this queetion, each of which 
has been represented in past and prevent: The prognationte, the value. 
theoretical, the ontological. They contradict each other in gone regpects, 
but they do not exclude each other. Each of them contributes an inportant 
element to the 2olution, although the ontological anawer is deciaive ml and 
implicit within the two others, whether this is realized or not. 

According to the mation derivation of norms, 1ife 1s the 


2. 

To 
eriterion 4ft itsgelf, Pragnuatiom does not tregpans life in order to judge 
Ufe, The criteria of gpirit are immanent in the 11fe of the gpirtit. 


This 1s in agreement with our rejeetion of the metaphor level and the 
doctrine of the multi dinenslonsl unity of fe: the norns of Ufe do : 


not originate outside of 11ife., Put pregnatiom has no wy Showing how 
Special expres8sions or 11fe can become norms for 11fe as a whole. 


Whenever the pragnatiotte method 1s applied consilstently to ethical, 


political, aesthetic judgments, 1% Belects criteria whleh themgelves 
mast be meagured by higher and finally \highest eriteria. But 1f this 


point 1s reached, the pragmatic method 1s hiddenly replaced by an onto- 


logical principle which earmot be tested prazmatically because 1t 18 the 
erl 


n for all testing. 

This 8ituation is clearly recognized by the value theory of norms 

in the dimension of egpirit. The value theory has P high 8standing in 
present philosophical thought and has _— ys lueneed non-philosophical 
25 PeEN 


and even popular thought. Tts great ACN to establigh the Om 
of norms without SIRENS refuge 2i\ther Fa a heteronomous theology or we 


that kind of netaphics the breakdown of which has predueced the value 
theory (in people Uke Lotze, Ritzohl, the Neo-Kantians, etc.) They 
wanted to gave validity (Meltung®) without pregnatic relativiein or 
metaphysilcal absolutiem. Tn their "Hierarchies of values® they tried 
to e8tablish norms for a 80cilety without _ Es. But they 


_ 13/ine davis)o! the 


vere and are unable to anawr the pp WMrboh 1 
elaim of guch values to contro] 11fe? "Wrtoh 1s their relevance for the 


W heT 


processes of 1ife in the dinension of apirit for which they are guproged 
to be valid? Why 8hould Ufe (namely ihe bearers of 8pirit) care for then 


WheT _ 
at all? Which 1s the relation of oughtness and being? This question 


has driven 8ome philosophers of value back to the ontological problem. 
The pragmatic eolution must be restated and qualified: It is true 


that the criteria for {fe in the dimension of epirit are implicit in 
life iteelfy othervise they would not be relevant for 11fe; Put life 

{is anbiguous because it unites eogential and existential elements. The 
norms of the life in epirit are identioal with the egnentigl elements in 
life. The engential or potential in man and his world/ 1s the source 
from which the norms for tz&-1ife in the 4inension of 8pirit are derived. 
The eg88ential nature of being, the logos determined s8tructure of reality, 
as Stoicilem and Christianity would call it 1s the "heaven of values;" to 
which the value theory points} but/ if this is accepted and thus the 
ontological answer restated, the question arises; How aan we reach this 
"heaven," how can we know about the logosestrueture of being, about the 
egg8ential nature of man and his world? We know about it only through 
its anbiguous manifestations in the mixture which is the character of 
1ife. These manifestations are anbigucus insofar as they not only reveal 
but also conceal. There 1s no 8traight and certain way to the norms of 
action in the Hmenslon of epirit. Something gbout the Bphere of the 
potential is ftpen, 8omething 1s Hidden. Therefore, the application of a 
norm to a concrete sLtuation 1n the realm of the spilrit 1s a venture and 
a riak, It ED came and the readiness to fail. The daring 
character of 1ife in its productive funetions holds true also in the 
dimenslon of the gpirit, in morality, culture and religion. 


29, (83) 
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Holy andiguity 
Life was defined as the actualization of potential being, In every 
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14fe precess 8uch actualication takes place. The terms ach, action, 
actual include a centrally intended movement ahead, a going out from a 
center of action, but in euch a way that the center 18 not loot in the 
outgoing movement. The 8elf-identity remains in the gelf-alteration. 
The other ( alterun) in the process of alteration 1s turned both,/ avay 


from the center and back towards 1t. Jo we can dtingulioh in the. 


process of fo, throes elements, felf-1dentiity, velf-altoration,, return, 
Only through these three elements in the proces which we call 11fe 
. potentialiiy becomes actuality. 


This character of the structure of 1ife proceeves leads to the 
recognition of the first funotion of 11fer: Self-integration. In it 
the center of 8elf-identity is eatablighed, dream into eelf-alteration 


and TELL Lea with the contents of that into which 1+ has been altered. 
In all 1ifo {ry oenteredness, both as reality and as tak, The movement 

{in wich cundrcntcts 1s actuglizged Shall be called the golfeintegration 

of 1ife, The eyllable "golf," indicates that it is life itaelf which 
drives towards centeredness in every proces of 2elf-integration. 


Thore 

1s nothing cut ide of 11fe which could cauge its movement from centeredness 
through alteration back to centeredness. It 1s the nature of 11fe iicelf 
which expreaes itself in the function of solf-integreation in every pare 
tloular 1ife process. 


But the process of actuelination inplies not only the funotton of 


30, 
self-integration, the ciroular movement of 1ife from a center and back 


to this center, it also imlies the funetion of producing new centers, the 


function of egelf=proguetion, In 1t the novement of actualization of the 
potential, the novement of life, goes forward in the horizontal direction, 
In it also self-identity and gel feglteration are effective, but, under the 
predominance of $elf-alteration, Iife drives towards the new. It cannot 
do this without centeredness, but it does it by transcending every 
individual center. It is the prinevple of growth, which devermines function 
of 8elf-production, growth within the eireular movement of a 8elf-centered 
veing and growth in the production of new centers beyond this cirele, 

The term "production” is chosen in order to avoid within this oontext the 


term "creation.” The word, creation, is one of the great symnbolewrds 


__ degcrivbing the relation of Cod to the unLeerse, Popular language has 


applied the words creative, creativity and even creation to human (and 

even prehunan) beings, actions and products. And it would, an agreenent 
with this fashlon, if one would egpeak of the eel fecreative function of 

life, Put life is self-creative not In an absolute Senee, It preguppoges 
the creative zromd out of which 1t comes and does not create itself, 
However, it produces life onto? 11fe, 1t is selferroductive, (the 


dinadvantage of technical connotations of the term "productiv g" can 
not be avoided), 


The third direction 3n which the actualization of the potential 


drives is in contrast to eireular and the horinows the vertical 


direction, This metaphor stands for the funetion of 1ife which we 
Suggest 6 call is 61f-transeending Ry" In itself the term ) 
$elf-transcendence, could also be uged for the two other functions: 


Self-int egration, going from 1dentity through alteration back to identity 
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31, 
is a kind of intrinsic oolſ<tranovendence within a centered being. 


And in every process of areuith. a later stage transcends a former one 
in the horizontal direction, Put in hoth cages the gelfetranscendence 
renains in the linits of 1ife as the ambioquonus interpenetration of 

essential and existentig]l elements, One ambileuors s1ltuafion 1s trans- 


cended by another onez but 1ife ant its ambirvities are not transeended, 
Therefore, it seens adequate to uas the term gelf.transcendence for that 
function of 14fe in which Jjust this occurs in which 11fe drives beyond 


itself as life, Here also one mit gpeak of gelfe-transcendence, Life 


1s not transcended by something that is not 11fe, Put transcendence is 


the act of transcending, nAgely transcendine onegelf, This, of course, 


implies that life, by its verytnature as 11fe Fa both in Iitself and above 


itself, and that 14 makes Fanifeod\this a1tuation) ir. the function of 


ok etnad ore 


| 8elf-transcendence, For the way in which this elevation of 11fe beyond 


beets IfforenT 1} $107 Fo 
itself, 1s-nantfess. SUggest , the Lerm "Subline,”, Jt contains the element 


of "going beyond 13nits" and has the connotation of tk great, the S0lemn, 
the high, 

20 we distinguich within the process of actualization of the 
potential, called 1ife, the three functions of Lifey' Sel f-lnteeration 
under the principle of centeretness, 2elf-production under the principle 
of growth, and 8elfetranscendence under the prind. ple of mwblimity, In 
all of then the basie structure of self-llentity and aelf-nlteration 1s 
8ffective, and all of then are dependent on the basie polarities of being: 
g6lſ-integration on the polarity of individualization and participation, 
88lf=transcendence on the polarity of freedon and destiny., And the 
structure of zelf-identity and self-alteration 1s rooted in the basie 
ontological gelfeyorld correlation, The relation of the structure and 


32, 


| the functions of 14fe to the ontologleal polarities will get a fuller 


treatment in the disouaslon of the basle functions, | . 

In each of the three funetions of 11fe the charaetero? 11fe/ as 
interpenetration of essential and exigtential elements, and with it the 
antiguity of life, to-miiifest, This can be expreaeed in concepts which 


point to movements oppoged to the movements of the basilc nrocesses, 
Firet of all, this 1s true of the genenl etructure of 14fe, the unity of 
gelf-identity and gel fealteration, Under the conditions of exigtence 
there is the contrasting tendency to preserve ie selfeidentity by gurren- 


dering Selfealteration or to carry through gelf-alteration by gxrrendering 
gel f-idtentity., If either of these tendencies is accessful 11fe has come 
to an end; Here self.identity and nere Sal foalteration are death, 

The three functions of life unite lenents of 8elfeidentity with 
elements of s&lfealteration, Put this unity is threatened by exietential 
estrangenent, whibh drives 1ife into th# one or the other direction, thus 
disruwptine the unity, To the degree in whiehthi.s diewwption 1s real, Self. 
integration becomes disintegration, sSelfeproduction is countered by deg. 
truetion, oelſ-tranevendence is turned into Self >6601upion, Every life 
process hes the ambiguity that these eLenents are mixed in guch a way, 
that a definite oeparatien of the one trend from the other 1s immossible: 
Jare|in every noment, is anbiguous, It is theclogically most important to 


— 


ghow coneretiely these anbilguities and the rise of the quest for unambiguous 
life out of their anbiguities, 
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The first of the polar & enents in the structure of being 1s indivie 


33. 
dualiration and participation, It 1s expregced in the function of 
s61f-integration through the prineiple of centeredness, Yenteredness 
is dependent on the polar element of individualization, insofar as the 
indivi.sible thing is the centered Thing, "ſhe ounter 15/\to contime the 
notaphor, a point; and a point cannot be divided, A centered being can 


develop out of 1ts61f another being, Tt can be deprived of gome parts 
which belong to the whole, But the center as such cannot be divided, it 


only can be destroyed, Fraretorg h tans individualized being)is at the 
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Sane way a fully centered being. In the limits of hunan experience only 
nan has these qualities, In all other being, both centeredness and in. 
dividualization are linited, But in a 14nited form they are qualities of 
everything that 1s, 

The term centeredness is derived from the geometrical circle and 
netaphorically applied to the structure of a being in which an effect, 
exerciged on a part of it has consequences for all other parts, directly 
or indirectly, Oneehas used for things with czch strueture the words 
"hole" or Weatalt,” and has applied these terms gomnetimes to all 
dimensions except the inorganic ones, sometimes one has included these 
als, The line of? thought we have followed leads to the Second angver; 
$ince individualization 1s, ontclogical pole it has universal. slgnificance 
and 80 has the condition of its actualization in 1ife, nanely centeredness., 
This, however, nakes the term centeredness preferable to wholeness or 
Cegtalt, Tt does not imply an integrated "Cestalt" or "whole,® but only 
nrocesses going out from and returning to a point which cannot be localized 
an a special place in the whole, but which is the point of direction of 
the two basie movements of all life PIOCeB8S05, Centeredness in this 


W, 
genge kxists under the control of all dinenslons of being, but as a 
process of outgoing and returning, For, where there 1s a center, there 
is a periphery which includes an amount of gpace, or in non=netephorical 
terms, which unites nanifoldness of elements, This corregonds to the 
pats hid wok Hdirinaiaation forms « palarkty, aanay-parttatpartony 
Individualitation separatesrt. The most individualized being is the nost 
unapproachable and the nost lonely ones But, at the same tine, he has 
the greatest 7; aft of NL Vereal. purtieipetion, þ 9 can have 


communion withy and erood/theoretical as well as practical, 6 
work; Ho can participate in the universe in all its dinenslons and 


draw elenents of it into hingelf, Therefore the process of selfelntegration 
noves between the center and the nanifoldness which is taken into the 
state of eanteredness, 


From this follows the meaning of dislnterration as the movement 
contrary to selfeinterration, but contrary in guch a way that in every 
actual 1ife process, forces of digintegration are implicit in the forves of 
gelfouintogration, Diasintegration means failing to reach or to pregerve 
S0lfoeintegration, This failure expresses itself inito directions} 

Either 1t 1s the inabilityp? going out of a linkted, stablited and 
inmovable centeredness, In this cage there 1s a center, but without a 
1ife PFOQess in which its content 1s changed and increaged, Tt approaches 
the rr of mere self-identity, Or 1t 1s the inability of returning, 
because of the Mayreg power of the nantfoliness, In this Cage there 
is life, but, dlaperged and weak in centeredness, in danger $6 1099 any 
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the Tunetion of selfointegration,  nbiguousLy nixed with. dieintegration [---*/* 7 
works in every Life process, 
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Centeredness is a vuniverss) phenomenon, Tt appears in the nicroe 

coomle ns well as in the macrocormic dinenslon of the inorcanic realm 
and 41+ anpears {in the realn of ovr ordinary encounter with inorganie 
ob4ects, It appears in aton and otar, in molecule and erystal, It 
protices otrnotures which ral me the enthnslag of the artist and which 
confirm, netically epealing, the Pythagorean sjthol of the mistecal 
harmony of the astronomical Sphere, This gives to every Star as well as 
to every aton and erystal a kind of individuality; They cannot be dbvided, 
They ean only be eyuoheds, hear eonteretness can ba 43 8rupted; parts of 
their intecrated wnity can get lost, driven towards other centers. The 
Pell welcht of there facts becomes manifest if one Inatines a completely 
nneentered realm of inorganic beingy, Tt would be that chaosy of which 
in ereation-myths \ hs water is a symbel, Individual centeredness in 
the nicrocomic and nacrocomic goheres and in everything between then is 
the "erinning® of ereation. Wt the process of gelfeintegration 1s 
contra»acted by the forces of diginterration: Renulslon contracts a'\ 
attraction (ef, the centriofucal and the centri-netal forces), concentratione- 
ideally in one pointes 1s contra=acted by expansion--ideally to an infinite 
periphery, fuslon 13 contre-acted by splittins; Tn all of thee proces8es8 
the and3.ouity of celfeinterration and diointecration are effective, And 
they are effective elmlitammeounty in the game process, In every "$1tuation® 
(hitehend) intecrating and disintegrating forces are strugegling; and 
every Situation is a corpronise between thege forces, This gives to the 
inorganic realn a *pouer of being" which 1s farerenoved fron the way in 

which a nechaniotic view transforms everything into a nere thing, 3ut 


36, 
there are not nere "things" in nature-elf thing means that which 4s 
altogether conditioned, an object without an elenent Ca ectivityes 
namely centeredness, Ferhaps man alone is able to produce "things" by 
diss8olving centered structures and reconneoting the pieces into technical 
objects, The technical objects have no center in thenselves; but they 


have a pseudo=-center, impoged on them by man (e.g, the computing machine), 


This view of the inorganic realm and its dimensLons is a decisive step 


in overconing as gap DEELMW the inorganic and the organic (and cada 
logical). he anemia like every other REREIN belongs to 1ifo,) } I 
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ghows the EO EIIeD and the anbiguities of dotiitegration 1iks 11P8 
generally, 

Under the dimensLons of the organic the processes of seliſeintegration 
and disintegration are most obvious, Every living being (wherever one 
abtirts to peak of living beings in the whole of natural processes) is 
centered; it reacts as a whole, Its life is a process of going out and 
returning to itself as long as it lives, it takes in elenents of The 
v 7a vg reality, assimilates them to its own centered whole, or it 
A— Yheu out if asslmilation is impogsible, It pushes ahead into 
Space as far as its individual structure pernits, and it withdraws if 
it has overstepped this limit or if other living individuals force it to 
withdraw, It develops its parts in balance under the uniting center and 
returns to the balance if one part tends to dierupt the unity. 

iÞe process of self-integration is constitutive for 1ife; but it is 
50 in a continuous struggle with disintegration; and in every gpecial 


moment integrating and dislntegrating tendencies are anbiguously nixed, 


The strange elements which mist be ashinilated have the tendency to become 
independent within the centered whole and to dierupt it, Hany dioeages, 


”. 


__04aaage5, eapocially the infectious ones, can be understood as the 


inability of an organisn to return to its self-identity, Tt cannot 
it | 
remove the strange elements which, has not assimilated, Put digease can algo 


/\ 
be the consequence of a 8elf-restriction of the centered whole, a tendeney 
to naintain self-eidentity by avoiding the dangers of going out to gelfe 
alteration, It is the wealkness of 11ife which expresses itsel? in the 
refisal of neceszary movement, desirable food, participation in the en- 
vironment, etc, In order to be safe the organien tries to rest in itgelfy 
But s8ince this contradicts the 1ife-function of AL <ANTOgFATION, 2% LO008 
to diseases and disintegration, 


This view of 6isas cives an occaslon to reject biloloplcal theories 


which model their concepts of 1ife after those phenomena in which life 


digintegretes, nanely, unecentered processes which are a xibJject natter of 
quantitative-calculating methods, The stimlus-eresponse theory has an 
important function in the gcience of iſe, but 4t, becores erroneous if 
rYalsed to absolute validity. \hether the un-centered, caleulable PTrOCegges 
are produed by diseases (their production 18 the essence of 41.50a56) or 
whether they are artificially produced in the experimental situatlon, 


they are oppoged to the normal. processes cf se)feintegration, They are 


not models of healthy life, but of ]14fe in diginterration, 


me distinguishes between low:r and higher forms of life in the 
realm of the organic, Something must be said about this distingtion from 
the theological point of view, because of the large amount of symbolie 186 
to which all forms of organic life, egpecially th higher ones, aresubJected 
and because c£ the fact that nan--against the protest of nany naturalistsge- 


| 4s often being called the highest living being, First of all, one should 


with the 
not confu se the. teray highest, and, nost perfect, Perfection moans actual. 
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zation of one's potentialities; therefore, a lower being can be nore 


perfect than a higher one if it 1s actuallly what it is potentially--at 
least in a Ligh approxination, And the highest being--rnan--can become less 


perfect than any other one, because he can not only not actualine but deny 
and distort his essential being, 


A higher 1:iving being is not in itself a more perſect one, but 


there are diifreramt degrees of beings in terms of lower and higher, the 
APY. 


WH 7 
question then is: aghtot: are the criteria of high and low, and why 1s man 


**\ : s go” Fa i 
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w #f e&ff ve 
in spite of his poxsibility- of deepest inperfection the highest heing? 


| | | ©} 7 —_— F/ 4 e "i 
The oriterion is the definiteness of the center on the one hand and "the F f 


embracing structire of contents united under 1t, or-vhe=other-hand, These 


eriteria decide about the distinetion of the dinensions of Tife, They 


decide about the estatlighnent of the animal dinenslon in contrast to the 


dimension of the veretative, They decide thet the dimension cf inner 
awareness and of the persoal-commneal. nugt he distineuiched, They decide 
that man is the highest being, because his center is definite and the 
8tructure of its contents is all*embracing, Man, In contrast to ell. 
other beings, has not only environnent, but he has world, the structured 
unity of all possible contents, This, and this alone, makes him the 
highest being. 
The decisive step in the s&lLfeintegration of 1ife--toth with 
regpect to the definite character of the center and the embracing structure 
of the contents-=is the appearance of celſm=awareness means ths all et» if 
counters of a being with its environment are nartdct as related to 
that uniquesg individual being which 1s aware of then, Centered awareness 
inplies a center which is definite, And at the gane tine, it implies a 


strueture of contents which 3s more enbracing than even the most embrac 
Pn on 


39, 


pre-conscious being can experience, Without awareness \there 1s only 


presence in encounter, with EURPEReee, a past and future are openy in terms 


of remembrance andanticipation, The renoLeness of the remenbered or the 


anticipated nay be very — but the fact, vw it appears irrefutably 
9-4 S0me places of animal 1ife 1s indicative $5 the dominance of a new 
dimension, the "peychic,” the object of psychology. 

The Self-interration of 1ife in the peychological pealn includes the 
basic movenent of outgoing and returning to iItsalf in a most obvious way, 
The center can now be defined as the "peychological self".which is not a 
*thing® or a part of a living being, but which is the center of gelf. 
awareness., the acts which fo out from this center are related to the 
environment as receiving it and reacting to it, This 1s an imnvlication of 
the basic polar elenents of individualization and participation in all 
reality, and it is a continuation of the game movenentin the biological 
and even inorganic realm, Under the dimenslon of selſ.avareness 3t 
becomes #theorie®” and *praxis* in the genuine gense of these words, 
perceiving and treating encountered reality, If the psychological self | 
has become personal 8elf (in the dimension of the spirit) the dual movement 
of the psychological s8elf appears as the theoretical and the practical side 
of nan's cultural productivity, 

Digeusslons of the pasychological realm and the functions of 14fe in 


at are difficult because of the fact that nan experiences the dimension 
of 8elf-avareness ordinarily in unity with the dimension of the spirit, 
The peychological and the peSonal S8El1f are united _m him, Cnly in epecial 


Ge Aves 


s1tuations,as drean, intoxication, half-sleep, ote,, a partial separatinn occurs, 
But this separation 1s never 80 complete that a sharply distinet degcription 


of the peychological 1s possible, 


The other way of approaching the process 


h0, 
of gelf-integration under the dinenslon of gelfoavarecss is the paychology 
of highe animals, But the limits of this approach die? inability of man 
to participate in their psychological gelf empathetically in such a way 
that 8. \Payehological health and disease can fully be understood by him, 
artificially induced psyehic disintegration in animals like exaggerated 
anxiety or exaggerated hostility can be observed only indirectly insofar 


as they are expressed in the dimension of the blological, Self-avareness 
is 80 to gpeak Unnerged in both dimensions, the blologlcal and that of the 
spirit, and can be approached through anglyses and conelusLlons only, not 
through direct observation, | 

Conscious of these linitations one may. say that the structure of 
health and disease of guceegssful or umnsuccessful 8elfelntegration in the 
paychologilcal gphere is dependent on the working of the game factors which 
work 41s the preceding dinensions1 The forces driving tovards sd1ſ-identity 
and thee driving towards self-alteration, The paychological gelf can be 
disrupted by its inability to assinilate, 1.e,, to take into the centered 
unity, an extensively or intensLively overpowering amount of impresslons; 
or by its tnab41.ity tareslst the destructive impact of impresslons drawing 
the gelf into too nany or too contradictory directions; br by its inability 
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gots particular pasychological functions balanced by 
others, In these —_ calfua) teration nay prevent or disrupt selſ-integration, 
The oppoalite way Ls cauped by thoanxiety of the psychologioal eelf to lose 
iteelf, indifferent to stimli and ending in a stupor which prevents any 
oelf-altoration and transforms the self-identity into a dead foh, Between 
these poles the ambiguities of paychic s6lf-integration and digintegration 
000ur, 


kt. (1h) 


0. The aelf-integration of fe in the lnenslon of opirit: 
Morality or the constitution of the pernong] elf. 

In nan complete centeredness 1s otrueturally given. But 1% 1s not 
given actually without man actualiging this atructure in freedom and 
through deotiry. The act in which man actualiges his gtructural centered- 
nees 1s the noral act. Morality is the function of 1ife in the dinension 
of epirit by which thi realm of the epirit 1s eatabliched. Morality 1s 
the eonstitutive function of spirit. A moral act, therefore, is not an 


act in which gome Hvine or human law 1s obeyed, but a nora] act 1s an 

act in which life integrates iteelf in the dimension of epirit, and this 

means as pergonality within a community, Morality 1s the funetion of 14fe 

in which the centered 8elf constitutes itself as a pepaon; it is the totality 

of those acts in which a potentially personal 1ife process becomes an actual 

Per#on, Such acts happen continuously in a pergonal life: the congtitution 

of the person as a per8on never comes to an end during his whole life process. 
he presupposition of morality 1s the total struetural eenterednces of 

him in whon 1ife 1s aotuslined under the dinens1on of #pirit, "Total centered- 

nes" 1s the 8ituation of having a world in face of one's Belf to which one, 

at the game time, belongs as a part. This eituation liberates the gelf from 


the bondage to the environment with which every being in the dineneion of 
the animalic is interdependent. Man lives in an environment, but he has a 
wrld. Theories which try to explain his behaviour by his enviroment reduce 
him to the dimension of the organio-peyehological and deprive hin of parti- 
elpation in the dinension of epirit. -{o.g. to-eatablick-a theory); But man 

has a wrid, 1i.ec., a etructured whole of infinite potentialities and actualities. 
In lis encounter with his enrLromenty (is home, this tree, this per#on) he 


Aa 4 


h2. 


experiences both environment and world, or more exactly, in and through 
| 


his encounter wth the things of his environnent he encounters world. He 
transcends their nerely enviromelital quality. If this were not 80, he 
could nov be completely centered. In gone parts of his being he would be 


a part of his enviroment, and this part would not be an elenent in his 
centered golf. 


But man can oppoee his gelf to every part of his wrild, 
including hinself as a part of his wrid. 


This 1s the one prevuppoeslition of morality and of the dimension of the 
oplrit generally. From it follows the Second one, Man, having a world which 


is faced by a totally centered gelf, can adk queetions and receive anpwer 
ap commands, Such poesibility 1s unique, 1t characterizes the dinenston 
of the #pilrit, becauge 1t implies freedom from the merely given {envLroment) 
and norms wiich determine the moral act through freedom. These norms (as 


Shown before) are expreasions of the eanential structure of reality, of 
Self and world, over against the _cxiotential condi tions 


hen 14 Vanengs nabfon// hh Froegen is the openness a norms of unoone 


altlonal, -nenety; eagential, validity. They expres the eonzence of being, 


and the moral side of the function of 8elf-integration/ 18 the tobplaty of 
acts in which the commands coming from the eggence of the 6 SLAP world 
are obeyed or dizobeyed, One can also Bay thatnen 1s able to regpond to 
these connands, and that this abUity 1s what makes hin reeponsible, Ever'/ 
moral act 1s a responsible act, responding to a valid command, but man can 
refuse to respond, If he does he gives way to the forces of moral disin- 


tegration, he acts against the sparit in the power of the spirit. For hef 


never can get rid of his being spirit. He establiches hinself as a completely 


centered 8elf even in his anti-essential, anti-moral actions, They are 


43, 
expresslons of moral centeredness even if they tend to diesolve the noral 
center, 

Before contiming the digousaion of the matter itzelf it may be ugeful 


to ask a gemantic questlon, Ne tj the present contaxt,) the term 


"morality* uged and not 'othicef © The "moral" and its derivates have accu- 


milated $20 many bad cormotations that 1t geens to be impogsible to use them 
0NE> 
in any positive senge, Morality reninds ,of moralieam, of immoraglity with mo - 
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For this reagon,-one "ng þ & ©/ 


, (especially in Continental theology) to replace the term, norals, by 


Sexual conmotations of conventional morals, etc, 
1m et 


the term this, But this is no way out, because after a ahort time the 
negative connotations of "moral" would fall upon the new word, Tt geens 
to me more useful to PRRR'e the term 0thios, and its derivates to designate 
the "scilence of morals," + the ———_ dealing wit the moral funetion of 


the spirit., This, of course, pregupposes that the term moral can be 
1i4berated from the negative connotations which have distorted its meaning 
increasingly since 18th eentury Inlightenment, The preceding and following 


digeugsslons are an attempt to work in this direction, 
The moral act in which the realm of the gpirit is establighed pregupposes 


the freedom to receive commands, to obey and disobey them, The source of 

these commands are the moral norms, namely the essential structtires of en- 
countered reality, in man himself and in his world, The first question arising 
at this point 1s: How does man become avare. of the "ought to be" in his 
encounter with being? How does it happen that he experkences the moral commands 
as commands with unconditon al validity? The angvwer has been given in cone 


temporary ethical disoussion, as the basis of Protestant and Kantian insights, 


with increasing unaninity: It is the encounter of person with person which 


produces the person, It 1s the ego-thou-relation in which "Oughtness" is basically 


bh, 
experienced, One can desoribe this situation also in the following way! 
Man, facing his world, has the whole universe as a potential content of his 
centered aelf. There are actual limits because of the finitude of every 
being, but the world is indefinitely open to manz everything can become & 
content of the gelf. There is no a priori boundary line between the "ego" 
and the "id," This 1s the gtructural basts for the endlesmess of "1ibldo" 
in the state of extrangenent, it is the condition for man's desire to "win 
the whole world,” Put there is one 1imit to man's attempt to dray all contents 
into himself*the other 8e1f, One can gubJect and exploit the others in their 
organic basis ute their psychological self, but not the self in the 


dimension of the spirit. Cne can destroy 1t as a self, but one carmot 
assimilate it as a content of one's om centeredness, The attempt to do 80 
by totalitarian rulers never g1cceeded, Nobody can deprive a person of 1its 
elaim to be a person and to be dealt with as a person, Therefore, the other 
gelf is, the unconditional 1imit for the desire to assimilate one's whole 


world, and the experience of this limit 1s the experience of the ought-toobe, 
the moral imperative, If this experience happens ) the moral constitution of 
the se1f in the dimension of the spirit has befun, Pergonal 11fe energes in 
the encounter of person with person and in no other way, If one imagines & 
14iving being with the psycho-somatic structure of man, completely outside the 
human commmnity, guch a being dould not actualize its potential spirit, Tt 
would be driven into all directions, 1imited only by its finitude; but it 
would not experience the oufht-to-be, . Therefore, the self-integration of the 
 Pergon as & pergon occurs in a commmity, within which the continuous mutug]l 


encounter of centered gelf with centered gelf is possible and actual. 
The community 1itself 1s a 


n of 1ife which has anglogles in all 


bs, (123) 
realas, It is an implication of the polarity of individualigation and 


participation, Neither of these poles 1s actual without the other, this 
is true of the function of eelf-production as 1it is of the function of 2elf. 
integration; and there is no gelf-transcendence of 1ife except through the 
polar interdependence of individuality and participation, 

Tt would be possible to continue the digcuasion of centereiness and 
gelf-integration in relation to participation and commnity, Put this would 
be an anticipation of degeriptions which belong to the dinension of the 
historical. And Such anticipation would be dangerfous for the understanding 
of 1ife-processes, It would, 0-8., Support the false asgumption that the 
moral prineiple refers to the conmmity in the game way in which 5t reſers t © 
the pergonality, Put the Structure of the community, ineluding the structure 
of centeredness is qualitativaly different from that of the personality, 

The conmmity 1s without complete centeredness and without the freedom which 


is identical with being completely centered, It is the confugsing problem of 
8001a]l ethics that the commmity consists of individuals who are controlled 
by the dimension of spirit, while the community itself 1s not, Where this 
8ituation 1s recognized, idealistic ideas, putting the commnity without 
qualification under moral imperatives (as in gome forms of anarohien), as vel) 
as authoritarianiam would be imossible, These considerations lead to the 
decislon that the functions of life with regpect to the community wast be 
disougsed In the context of the digscussion of the most embracing dinension, 
the historical, At this point the other problem, namely the way in which 

the person becomes a pergon is the obJeot of digcusslon, But considering the 


communal quality of the person does not mean considering the commmity. 


yet 
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Pergonsl 1ike any other self-integration moves between the poles of 
8elfeidentity and 8el foal teration, 


Integratedness is the tate of balance 
between then disintegration , the disruptilon of this balance, In actugl life 


procegses, under the conditions of exietential estrangement, both trends 
are always effective, Pergonal life is anbiguougly mixed between forces 
of exxential centeredness and of existential diaruptiony-and there 1s no 
moment in a personal 1ife process in which ew one or the other force 1s 
unanbiguously and exelusively dominant, 

As in the organic and the payehological realms the ambiguity of 1i8e in 


the function of selfeintecration is rooted in the necessity of a being to 
take into its centered unity the encountered contents of reality without being 


disrupted by their quantity or quality, Personal 1ife 1s always the life of 


gomebody=-as in all dimnenslons life is the life of gone Individual being, 
according to the principle of eenteredness, I peak of my life, of your 
1ives, of our lives, In ny 1ife everything is included which belongs to met 


»o body, my self-avareness, my nenories and anticipations, my perceptions and 


thoughts, my will and my emotions, All this belongs to the centered unity 

| | Tr4 
which I am, And this I try to inerease by going out and, to preserve by 
returning to the centered unity I am, In this process I encounter irnumerable 


possibllities each of which, if taken in, means a self-alteration and cone 


gequently a danger of digruption, For the z2ake of my present reality I must 
keep outside of ny centered gelf many possibilities, or I must give up something 
of what I an nowy for the sake of comething poeible which may enlarge and 
strengthen ny centered g861f, So ny life Process, like that of everybody else's, 


b7, 
os80illates between the possible and the real and the gurrender of the one for 
the other: The aacrificial character of all life, 

Every individual has es8ential potentialities which, according to the 
general movement of being from the potential to the actual, he tends to 
actualize, Some of thege potentialities never reach the stage of conerete 
possibilities: Historical, gooial and individuel condithons reduce the 
pos8sibllities drasticallyt. fron the point of view of human potentialities , 

« Contral. Jnerloan rural. TndLan nay have the vane hunanpotentlal1tios,/ as © 


FOES has &- 
North frertoan college Student, but he, not the sane pogslb{ities to - | 


A 
actualine hen, His choilees are infinitely more 1imited, though he also 


has to sacrifice Poonibl2itios for realities and vice versa, 


JS! Ins? 
Examples [2 is 81tuation are abundant: | We migt Sacrifice possible 
interest for others which are or could become real, we must ewrrender possible 


work and pogsible vocations for the one we have chogen, le muet gacrifice 
possible human relations for the zake of real ones or real ones for the 
Bake of possible ones, We mist choone between a consistent but gelfelilmiting 
b uilding up of our 11fe and a breaking through as many limits as possible and 
loge consistency and direction, We mist contimously decide between abundance 
and powerty and between gpecial kinds of abundance and zpecial kinds of 
poverty, There 1s the abundance of 1ife into whlch one 1s deiven by the 
anxiety of remaining poor in gone regpect or in many respects; but this 
abundance may g2rpass. our power of doing Jjustice to it and to us and the 
abundance becomes the empty repttition of contents, If then the opposite. 
anxiety, the-anxiety of loving onegelf in 11fe, leads to the attenpt of « 
partial resignation or complete withdrawal from abundance, the poverty becomes 


empty self-relatediness,. The centered unity of the personal self comprises 
many different trends, each of which has the tendency to dominate the center, 


k8, 
We have nentioned this already in connection with the paychological 8elf 
and pointed to the strneture of compulslLon, the game ambiguity of self- 
integration 1s present under the dinenslon of -spilrit, 1t 1s ugually des- 
eribed as the strugele of values in a pergonal center and can be called in 
ontological terms the conflict of esvences within an existing 861? 
the nany ehtical norms, strengthened by experiences with the encounteti 
world, gets hold of the peraonal eenter and shakes the balance of "esgences" 
within the centered mnity, this can have the consequence that selfeintegra- 


tion fails in personalities with strict and exelugive moral attitudes-- 
Just as it may lead to disrvpting conflicts betweem the dominating and the 
 guppregsed ethical norms, Fven in the moral function of the spirit the 
ambiguity of sacrifice is requested, | 

The gelf-integration of 14fe includes the gacrifice of the possible for 
the real. or of the real for the possible, as an inegcapable process in all 
dimenslons besides that of the gpirit, as an inescapable decision within the 


dimenslon of the sirit., Sacrifice, in the average judgment, 15:2 
good, In Christianity in which God hinself brings the afſerifice eccoridng 
to Christilan symbolism the act of cacrifice seems to transcend any amb iguity. 


But this 1s not 80 8s theological thought and penitential practice well know, 
They know that every zacrifice is a moral risk and that hidden motives may 
make a seemingly heroic sacrifice questionable, This does not mean that there 
should not be sacrifice; the moral. life demands 1t continuously, The risk must 
be taken with awareness that it is a risk, and not gomething unambiguously good 
on which an) eagy conscience could rely, One of the rbsks is the deeision 
whether to sacrifice the real for the possible or the possible for the real, 
There 1s a tendency on the aide of the "anxious consoience*" to prefer the 

real to the possible, because the real is at least familiar, while the possible 
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1s unkmam, But the moral risk in saerificing an important possibility can 
be equally great as tho rigk in eacrificing an important reality, The 
anbiguity of sacrifice becomes algo visible, 1f one agks: hat 1s to be 
Sacrificed? Self-aacrifice may be worthless if there is no self, wrth 


to be sacrificed, The other one or the cause for which 1t 1s sacrificed nay 
not receive anything from it, Neither does he who makes the zacrifice reach 
moral 86lf-integrationf by it, He may gain the power which weakness oan 

give over the strong one for whom the sacrifice is done, If however, 8elTf vw 


which is sacrificed 1s worthy, the question arises whether that for which it 


1s 8acrificed is worthy to receive it, The cause which recieves it may be 
evil, or the person for whom 41t is done nay lm uge 1it for s8elfish k 


tion, The enbiguity of aacrifice is a decigive and all-epermeating ex 
presslon of the ambiguity of life in the function of self-integration, It 


shows the human 2ituation in the nixture of es8entis] and existential elements 
and the impossibllity of separating than as good and evil in an wnambiguous 
Way » 

e._ ihe ambiguities of the moral law, The mora] imperative, 


the moral norms, the moral motivation, 
The discussion of the conflict of norms al! the necessity of risking 


the sacrifice of gome of them for the sake of others has shom that the 
ambiguities of pergonal self-integration are ultimately rooted in the character 
of the moral law, Since morality is the constitutive function of the spirit, 
the analysis of its nature and the proof of its ambiguity are decisive for 

the understanding of the spirit and the predicament of man. Obviously, Such 
inquiry connects the pregent digscussion with the Biblical and classical 
theological judgments about the meaning of the law FR the relation of God 

and man. In this and the following chapters we hall treat the three functions 
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of the spirit, morality, culture and religion separately, Only after this 
has been done their essential unity, their actual conflicts and their possible 
reunion shall be considered. This order 1s requested by the fact that only 
that which transcends each of them, namely, the new reality or the divine 
Spirit can reunite them, Under the dimenslon of spirit, as 1t is actval in 
human 1ife, no reunion is possLlble, 

The moral law puts the ethical inquiry before three main problems: The 
unconditonal character of the moral imperative, the norms of moral actlon, 
the moral motivation, In all three of them the ambiguity of 1ife in the 
dimension of the spirit 1s manifest, 

The moral imperative is, as we have seen, valid because it represents 
our essential being over against our state of existential estrangement, For 
this reason the moral imperative is categorical, its validity is not dependent 
on eternal or internal conditions; it is unambiguous, Put this unambiguity 
does not refer to anything concrete, It cnly says that 3f there is a moral | 
irperative it is unconditional, The question then is whether and where LE. 
there is a moral imperative, Our first ansver was: The encounter with 
an other person implies the unconditinnal imperative to acknowledge him as 


a person, Jn 8uch encounters the validity of the moral imperative is basically 


experienced, Put this does not say which kind of encounter provides for guch 

an experience, To ansver that a qualifying deseription &$s needed, There are 
innumerable non-personal encounters in reality (walking together in a crowd) 

or notion (reading about people in a newspaper) which are potentially pergonal 
encounters, but which never become actual, The transition from the potentially 
to the actually personal encounter is a field with a large amount of anbiguities 
many of which put us before painful decisgions, The question: ivho 1s ny neighbor, 
remains valid with all. its problems in spite of the one anawer given by Jegus in 
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the story of the Samaritan, Put this angwer shows that the abstract notion 


of acknowledging the other one as a perzon” becomes conerete only in the 
notion of participating in the other one, And this answer is a direct 
congequence of theontological polarity of individualization and participation, 
Without participation one would not know what "other elf" means; no empathy 
discerning the difference of a thing and a person would be pogeible, Even 
the word "thou" in the degcription of the ego-uthou encounter could not be 


used, because it implies the participation which is present wherever one 


 adresses gomebodyaas a pergon, Which then, one must ask, is the kind of 


participaton in which the moral 8&lf is constituted and which has uncondi. 
tional validity? It certainly cannot be a participation in the particular 
charaoteristics of the other 8elf with one's om particular characteristics, 
This would be the more or less successful convergence of two particularities, 
a natter of chance which does not constitute a moral imperative, The moral 
imperative demands that one self participates in the center of the other 86] f 
and econsequemtly accepts his particularities even if there is no convergence 
between the two individuals as individuals, This acceptance of the other 
8e1f by paticipating in his pergonal center 1s the core of love in the 8ense 


of agape, the New Testament term for love, The preliminary formal anawer, 


that in the encounter of person with. person the unconditional character of the 
moral imperative is experienced has now been taken into the naterial answer 
that it is agape which gives the categorical imperative its validity and to 
the person its centeredness and to the realn of the spirit ibs foundation, 
Agape as ultimate norm of the moral law is beyond the distinetion of formal 
and naterial, Put this angvwe, Just because gf the material element in 54 
reveals the ambicuity of the moral law, even for an unsophisticated view in 


the very term "law of love,” The problem is: how is the participation in the. 
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center of the self related to the participation in or rejection of the 


particulars of the other one? Do they eupport or exclude or 1imit each 


other? E.g., which 1s the essential, which the existential relation of 
agape and 11bido, and what does the mixture of both relations in a moral act 
mean for the validity of agape as ultimate norm? These questions are agked 
in order to show the ambiguity of the moral law from the point of view of 
its validity, At the game time, they lead to the question of the ambiguity 
of the moral law from the point of view of its contents; its actual command. 
ments, 

The commandments of the moral law are valid, because they express nan's 
essentiel nature and put 3t against him in his existential estranrement, 
This, of course, raises the questions How 1s it possible for man to know 


his essential nature from which he is estranzed, how is moral self-inte- 


gxation pessible in the anb1 ut WO >ture of essential and existential 
elements which characterize life? \e have seen this ambiguity in our dig 
eusslon of the ultimate norm of moral validity which is unambiruous only If 
complethly formalized, but which becomes highly ambiguous if the form is 


transformed into a content in order to get actual meaning into the content 


which transcends the distinetion between form and content, namely, agape. 
This 80lution is decisive for the question of the contents of the moral 

law, and its ambiguity in this respect. Cne can oppose it fron two aides: 

One can defend the pure formalism of ethics, as it appears, e.g, in Kant, One 
can eriticize ff agape as ultimate principle Jjust because 1tf leads to conerete, 
and ambiguous decisilons which are lacking in unconditional validity, But 
actually not even Kant was able to maintain the radical formalian he intended, 
In his elaboration of the moral imperative f he appears as the liberal heir of 
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Christianity and Stolciem, It gens that radical ethical formalian is 


logically inpossible because the form keeps traits of that from which 44 1s 
abstracted, Under these cireunstances it is more realistic to name the 
content from which the form is abstracted, but formilate it in such a way 
that the radicaliom of the pure form is united with a universal content, And 
that is Jjust what agape does, if rightly understood, in spite of the ambiguities 
in its application, 

The centents of the moral law are historically condithoned, This fact is 


the reagon for Kant's 


attituats attempt to liberate the ethical nom from all contents. And the game 


fact is the reagon for the attempt of all forms of naturalism to reject any 


principle of moral action which elalms unconditional validity, The contents 


of the moral law are derived from blological and vsychological necessities 
or 80ciological and cultural realities, This renoves the possibility of 
normative ethics for the sake of merely deseriptive ethics, relative to 
general blological andpsychological structures or to particular gociological 
and cultural sitnations, Ethical norms are mere expresslons of what is good 
for the life of a grow under such conditions, but the question whether the 
conditions are good cannot be asked if the relativiem of ethical contents is 
carried through eonsistently (which almost never happens: YTostly g8ome 


| ultinate norms as the preservation, _the grovth, the integration, the progress 


of a culture are subreptedly (?) introduced | 1 


The truth of @thical relativien 1s the inability of the moral law to give 
comandnents which are unambiguous, both in their general form and their 
concrete application, Every moral law is abstract in relation to theunique 
totally conorete situation, This is true of what one has called natural law 
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and of what one has called revealed law, First of all: This diotinetion 


is ethically irrelevant, because, according to classical Protestant theology 
the Ten Commandments as well as the commandments of the Sermon on the Mount 
are reztatements of the natural law after periods in which 1t was partly 
forgotten, partly distorted, But their substance is the natural law, or, 

in our terminology, man's essential nature, put against him in his existential 
estrangement, This law, if formilated in commandments, never reaches the 


here and now of a particular decislon, With respect to it the commandment may 
be right in a Special situation, mainly in its prohibitive form, but it may 
be wrong in another situation, because of its probhibitive form, Every moral 
decision requests a partial liberation from the stated moral law, Every noral 
decision is a risk because there is no guarantee that it fulfills the law of 
love, theuncondithonal demand coming from the encounter with the other one, 
This risk must be taken;z but if it is taken the question aries: How 1s 1t, 


under these conditions, possible to reach personal selfeintegration? The 


ansFer does not belong to the realm of 1ife which is determined by the dinen= 
81on of Spirit, It is rooted in that to which the self-transcendence of life 
points, eternal life, present as the Divine Spirit, 

The ambiguity of the moral. law with rezpect to ethical contents also 
refers to the abstract statements of the moral law themselves, not only to their 
particular application, The ambiguity, Wy. of the Ten Commandments is the 
fact that in spite of their univeraalist form they are historically conditioned 
by the Igraelitic culture and their development out of the currounding cultures, 
And even the ethical statements of the New Testaments, including those of Jegus, 
show the caditions of the Roman erpare and the radical withdraws] of the 
individual from the problems of 20cial and political existence, And this 


8ituation was repeated in all periods of the history of the Church, Bthical 
questions and answers changed, and every answer, any statement of the moral 
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law in any period of human history, remained ambiguous, Man's essential 


nature and the ultimate norm of agape in which it is expressed are both 


hidden and manifest in the processes of life, We have no unambiguous 
approach to the created nature of man and 1ts dynanic potentialities, 

We have only an indirect and ambiguous approach to it through the 

revel atory experiences which underlie the ethical wisdom of all nations 
but which are not unambiguous even though they are revelatory, The 
human recevtion of every revelation makes the revelation itself ambiguous 
for man, 

A practical eonsequence of these considertions 1s that the moral 
conscience 1s ambiruous in what it eommands us to do or not to do, In 
view of innumerable historical and psychological cases, one cannot deny 
that there is an %erring consclence,” The conflicts between tradition 
and revolution, between nomi.em and antl-nomnlam, between authority and 
autonomy make a simple reliance on the *volce of conscience” impossible, 
It is a risk to follow one's conscience; it is a greater risk to contra h 
dict \d\ But sometimes this greater risk 1s right, Therefore, although fie 
it is s88fer to follow one's conscLlence the reeult may be disastrous, 
revealins the ambiguity of conscilence and driving to the quest for moral '// '/] 
unambiguity which 1s given only in unambiguous or eternal 1ife, and in 
our temporal 14ife as divine Þ Spirit, 

The prineiple of agare firstly expresses the unconditional validity #/\// bf 
of the moral) imerative, 1t secondly gives the wltinate NOM for all 


$thical contents, But it has still a third function! It is the gource  £+- 


/} F | 
of moral motivation, Tt commands, threatens, pronigses, and necessarily ” 
30, because fulfillment of the law is reunion with one's essential being, 


". 
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It is integration of the centered elf, It is "good,” as Paul gays, But 


Just at this point it has its deepest and most dangerous ambiguity, the 


ambiguity which has driven Paul and Augustine and Luther to their theology. 


The law as law is an expression of man's estrangement from hinself, Tn 
the state of mere potentiality or the created goodness (HT ts not an 
historical stahe) there is no law, because man 1s eagentially united with 
{ that to which he belongs and from which he is estranged, his divine 
groumd, his world (represented by the other one) and hinself, What 

ought to be and what 1s are 1dentical in the state of potentiality, In 
existence this identity is removed, and in every life process identity 
and non-adentity are nixed, Therefore obedience and disobedience to the 
law are mixed; the law has the power to motivate partial fulf1nent, but 
in doing $0 it also dreves to resistance, because it confirms by its 
very character as law our separation from the state of fulfillnent, 

It produces hostility against God, man and oneself, This leads to the 
d1fferent attitudes towards the law, The fact that it is some motivating 
power leads to the self-deception that it can produce reunion with our 
ess8entlal being, a complete selfeintegration of life in the realm of the 
Spirit, This self-deception is consplouously represented by those who 
are called with different names the righteous ones, the phariseans, 


the puritans, the pietists, the moralists, the people of coodenill, 


They are righteous, and they degerve to be admired, They are vell-centered 


on a limited basis, they are strong, 8elſ-certain, domineering persons. 
They radiate judgment, even if they don't express it in words, and are 


often regponsible for the disintegration of others just by their righteouamess. 


The other attitude towards the law, probably that of the majority of 
people, 1s a reslgned acceptance of the fact, that 1ts motivating power 


—_ - — 
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1s limited, that 1t cannot bring a full reunion with what we ought to be; 
on the other hand they do not deny the validity of the lLawyj they do not 
fall into anti-nomiem, and ao they compromige with its commandments. 
This 1s the attitude of thoge who try to obey the law and oa8cillate 


between fulfillment and nonefulfillment, between a linited centeredness 


tional 
They are good in the 2ense of convential 


legality and their fragmentary fulfillment of the law makes the life of 
g8ocilety possible, But their goodness is ambiguous like that of the 


and a limited digpersion, 


righteous ones, only with leas gel fedeception and with less moral arrogance. 


There is a third attitude towards the law, an attitude which combines 
a radical acceptance of the validity of the law with the complete deopair 
of its notivating Power, The attitude is the result of nany attempts to 
be a "righteous one” and fulfill the law in its unconditional gerioumess 
without any compromise and the experience of failure in spite of all 
linited achievements, The centered 8elf is disrupted by theconflict 
between willinef and doing, One is avare of the fact (whibh has been 
redhsvovered and methodologically described by present analytic pepchology) 
that the hidden motives of personal decisions are not reached by moral 
eomandnents at all, The motivating power of the law is defied by 
them, semetimes by difect reaistance against it, eometimes by the 
process of rationalization and--in the gocigl realneof the production 
of ideologies, The motivating power of th divine law is wrecked by 
the opposing "law in our members" as Paul calls it, And this is not 
changed by the reduetion of the whole law to the law of agape, becguse 
if agape (towards God, man and oneself) 1s put against vs as law the 
impossibllity of fulfilling it is more obvious than in the case of every 
particular lav, The experbince of this shtuation drives to the quest 
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for a morality which fulfills the law by transcending 1t, namely agape 


as reuniting and integrating reality and not as & law. 
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The second of the polar elenents in the structure of being is dynamics 
and form, It is effective in the basic function of life which we have 


called self-production and it is expressed in the prineiple of growth, 


Growth 1s deper dent on the phdlar elenent of dmnamies insofar as growth 
1s the process in which a farmed reality goes beyond itself to another 
form which is both the preservation and the transformation of the original 
reality, This process is the way in which life produces itself, It does 
not ereate itself. It is given to itself by the divine creativity which 
transcends and underlies all procegses of life, But on this basils 11fe 
produces itself in the dynamics of growth, The phenomenon of growth 1s 
fundamental under all dimensions of 1ife, It is feequently and often 
hiddenly used as ultimate norm by philosophers who reject openly any 
ultinate norn, It is used in the dimenslon of the spirit and in the 
degeription of the work of the Divine Sparit, It 1s a main category in 
individual as well as social life, and it is in the "philosophies of 
process” the hidden reagon for their preference of becoming to being, 

But dynamics 1s polary Fargo od interdependent with form, Self. 
production of 1ife 1s always production of form, Nothing grom 1s without 
form, The form makes a thing what it 1s, and the form makes a product of 
man's cultural production what it is: a poen or a building or a law, 


| However, a continuous series of forms is not growth. Another elenent 


coning from the pole of dynanics makes itself felt, Every new form 1s 
possible only by the breaking through the linits of an o1d form, In other 
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words: between the old and the nev forn there 1s a moment of "chaos", 
of ®no more". form and "not-yetlform, This chaos is never abgolutey it 
eannot be absolute because being tmplies form, according to the structure 
of the ontological. polarities, Even the relative chaos has a relative 
form, But relative chaos with relative form are transitional., As gueh 
they are a danger to the gelf-produetive function of 1ife, It may fall 


back to the starting point and refuse production, or 1t nay destroy 1tsaelf 
in the attempt to reach a nev form, 


One may think here of the destructive 
implications of every birth, both of individuals and Species, of the 
psychological phenomenon of repression, of the oroduction of a new goclal 
entity or a new antistic style, Now we touch at the chaoselement, the 


element of form=negation in the processes of all 11fe, and ve can point 
to the chaos-inares In the ercation myths, even the creation stories of 
the 01d Testament, Cregion and chaos belong to each other, and even the 
dxelusive montheism of Bib14cel religion eonfirms this strueture of 11fe, 
It 8ounds in the gymbolic degcriptions of the divine 143fe, of its abyemel 
depth, of its character as burning fire, of its snffering about and with 
the creatures, of its destructive wrath, But in the divine life the element 
of chaos dos not endanger its eternal fulfillment, while in the Life of 
the oreature, it leads, under the conditions of estrangement, to the 
ambiguity of 8elf-production and deatruction, Destruction then can be 
degcribed as the prevalence of the element of chaos in the dynamics of 
1ife over ag:inst the pole of form, | 


But there 1s no pure destruetion in any 1ife processt The nerely 
negative has no being, In every process of 14fe there are structures of 
production mixed with structures of destruetion, and in Such a way that 
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they cannot be separated mnambiguously, One can establish the 1deal of 
the "living form” against the "dead form" or the "form=negation,” But 
in the actual processes of life the decision, which process is dominated 


by the one or the other or the third of these structures is never final. 
which is in agreement with the historical dimensilon of 1ife and the openness 
of history, 

There iagxa mutual dependence of self-integration and disintegration 
on the one s1ide, and s8elf-production and destruction on the other 81de, 
The living form of an individual being is centered, and disintegration 1s 
the loss of this form, The one 1s the result of selfeproduction, the other 
of destruction, Nevertheless the two functions must be distinguilgheds- 
1ike the two polarities on which they are dependent. Selfeintegration 
conmtitutes the individual being in its centeredness, selfeproduction 
gives the dynamic impulse which drives 1ife from one centered state to 
another under the principle of growth, Genteredness does not imply growth, 
but growth presSupposes the coming from and the going to a state of centeredness. 


And disintegration is possibly, but not necessarilly destruetion, Disintegration 
happens in a centered unity, destruction can happen in the encounters of 


unity with unity. Disintegzation is represented by disease, destruction 
by death, 


Growtn like centeredness is & universal function of 1ife, But while 
the concept of centeredness is taken from the dinension of the inorganic 
and its geometrical meagurement the concept of growth is taken from the 
organic dimension and one of its basle characteristics, In both cages, 
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the concept is used netaphorically to indicate universally the principle 
under which one of the three basilc functions of 1ife works, but it is 
also used properly in the realm from which 3t is taken, 

"Orouth"is used metaphorically whenever it 1s applied in the in» 
organic realms, themacrogosmic, the microcogmlc and that of experlence. 
The problem of the growth and decay in the macrocosmic sphere is as old 
as the myth and as new as recent astronomy, It was, ef, envigaged in 
the riythnic process of the burning and the reneval of a "comos"(i,e., 
g structure of the universe), in the discusslons about "entropy," threatening 
the "death" of the world by the loss of warmth, or in the indicatihns given 
by contemporary astronomy that we live within an enlarging world, Such 
ideas show that mankind always was aware of the ambiguity of self-production 
and destruction in the ns of 1ife unlversally, including the ins 
organic dimenslon, The religlous significance of these ideas is obvious, 
but they should never be abused (as the doctrine of entropy has been)to 
base on them arguments for the existence of a highest being, 

The ambiguity of production and destrucetion is equally visible in 
the microcosmic, especially the subatomic sphere, The process of the 
genesis and decay of the emallest particles of matter, mutual annihilation 


as expressed in the conception of "counter-ematter,” the exhaustion of radi. 


ating materials, in all these hypothetical and theoretical concepts life 

1s seen as producing itself and being destroyed under the predominance of 

the inorganic dimensions, These microcosnic developments are the background 

for developments of growth and decay within the realm of the ordinarily 

encountered inorganic materials, even those which give really and gym 
bolically the inpression of unchangeable duration (rocks, metals, etc.) 
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In the realms which are dominated by the dimensions of the organic 

the notLons of gelf-production and destruection, growth and decay came into 

their om, Here the exyerience of 1ife and death has arisen, It Ly 3 


neces2ary to confirm the facts as guch, but it 1s important to point to 
the 2mbirmous interwovenness of gelf.produetion and destruction in all 
realms of the orranic, In every process of growth the conditions of 
13fe are also the conditions of death, Death 1s present in every 14fe 
proeess from its beginning to its end, although the actual death of a 
1iving being is not only dependent on the ambiguity of its own individual 
life process but also on its position within the totality of 1ife, But 
the death from ontside would have no power over a being if the death 
from insids were not continuously at work, 

Therefore one mist affirm that the moment of our conception 1s the 
moment in whichwe begin not only to 1ive but also to die, The same 
cellular cant which gives power of life to a being aries towards 
the extinction of this power, This ambiguity of 8elf-production and 
destruetion in any life process is a fundamental experience of all 11fe, 
Living beings are consciously aware of it, On every face of a living 
being the ambiruity of growth and decay in its life process is expressed, 

The ambiruity of gelfeproduction and destruction is not limited to 
the growth of the 1ivinge being in 1itself, but als to its growth is 
relation to other life, Individual life moves within the context of all 
14ife, In each moment of a 14fe process strange life is encountered. And 


it 1s encountered both produetively and destructively on both s1ides of the 


encounter, Life grows by suppressing or renoviing or consuning other 11fe, 
Life lives frem life, 


This leads to the eoneept of 8truggle as a symptom of the ambiguity 


cc 
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of life in all realns, but most properly speaking in the organic FOalme- 


and from there most significantly in the historical dinension, Every 

look into nature confirms the reality of struggle, as an ambiguous rneans 

of the s@lf-production of life-ea fact, classically formulated by Heraclitos 
when he calls "war" the father of all things, One could write a "phenoms- 
nology of encounters” and show how the growth of 11fe at every 8tep 
includes conflicts with other life, One could point to necessity 'of the 
individual to push ahead in trial, defeat and Success in order to actualige 
itsel1f and to the unavoidable encounter with the same attempts and ex- 
parkencee of other life, In push and counterepush life produces its 
preliminary b alance in all dimensions, There is no a priori certainty 

of this balance, Tt comes to pass in one moment and is destroyed in the 
next, This is the case in the retationdo? organic beings, in which the 


one species does not feed on the other one, "herevirthis 1s the relation 
struggle becomes even more congpicuously a tool of growth, A life-and=deatr 
strugele is going on in all what we call "nature" (besides nan); and because 
of the mil tidimensional unity of life, it is also roing on between men, 
within man and in historical mankind, It 1s a uwniversal strueture of life 
and the reason for the-reazon for the theoretical error and practical 
failure of all legalist pacifieism, which tries to abolizh this charac- 
teristic of the o61f-production of all 1ife, at least in historical nankind, 
This criticiam, of course, does not hit symbolic pacifiem, an attitude 
which points through practical withdrawal from the limited realm of political 
wars (not from innumerable other forms of strugele) to the "peace" of 
unambiguous or eternal 1ife, Such smbolic pacifisn is nab utopian and & 


confirmation of strugegle as a sympton of the ambiguity of 1ife in the 
function of gelf-production, 
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_ I4fe lives ffom 14fe, but 14 also lives through 11fe, being defended, 
gtrenzthened, driven beyond 1tself, increagcd by the struggle, The 
gurvival of the stronrest 14ife 1s the way In which life in the process 
of s8elf-production reaches its preliminary balance, a balance which 1s 
continmously threatewed by the dmanties of being and the growth of life, 

It 1s only by the waste of Innumerable geeds of life and actval individuals 
that a preliminary balance 1n nature 1s maintained, Without 1t a whole 
eomlez of natural 14fe would be degtroyed as happens, if climatic conds - 
tions or human activities interfere, The conditons of death are algo the 


_ eonditions of life, 


In the self.prodnction of 148e the individual 14fe pProcess transcends 
itse1f in two directions, in the direction of labour and in the direction 
of propacation, The ambiguity of labour as a form of the self-nroduetion 
of 11fe is rowerflly expressed in the enrse over Adam and Eve in the #tory 
of the Fall, In Inrlish hbhe word labour is used both for the panrs of 
childbirth and for the toll. of tilling the land, Labor as the reault of 
being throm out of the paradise 1s imposed on the women and hhe man, There 
1s little positive valuation of habor in the 01d Yestament, ome of It in 
the New Testanent and in the medieval Chureh (even for the monastie 14fe), 
But there is no klorification of it as in Protestanti.em, bourgeois gociety 
and gocialism, The burden of labor has often been covered up, egpecially 
in educational contexts, and gometimes it has even been repressed as by 


the conterporary activisthe ideology and by people who feel of a vacuum 


in the nonent in which their labor stops, Thege extremes in the valuation 
of labor show its anbiguity, an anbicuity which appears in every 14fe pro- 
eess under the dinensions of the organic, Individualiged and Separated 
from the encountred reality 11fe goes beyond 1tgelf to assinilate other 
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1ife, be it under the inorganic, be it under the orranic dimensions, 
But in order to go out it met take upon itself/ the eurrender of a well 
pregerved 8elf-identity, It mgt gurrender the Hlessedness of a fulfilled 


resting in itself; it miat toil, Fren If driven by 13h4do or eros, 1t 
eannot escape the lbor of destroying a potential balance for an actnal 
productive disbalance, In the conerete-symbolic Innevare of the 61d 
Testament even God has been throm out of his Hle=ssed halance and forced 
into labor by human 8in, It is in this context that the Romantic de. 


valuation of technical progress must be reject Ingofar as 5t 
Wn. F, ry I, | 


the hodies 


14berates innumerable human beings from a toil which 
and prevents the actualization of the potentialities of the apirit, 
technical progress * a healing power in view of the wormds cansed by 

the destructive implicathns of labor. 

But there is the other 8ide of the anbirity of labor, Labor rrevents 
the self-identity of a living iddividual from losing its dmanies and 
becoming | This is the reasm why the laboreless blessedness of 
heaven, as it' appears in mythological symbols, is abhorred by many people 
who identify it with th hell of eternal "ermnni"” (hore), and prefer to 3t 
the hell of eternal nain which, at least, has f rrecerved the familiar 
daily toil, This symboliam shows that for a beine which nroduces its 14fe 
in time and space the burden of labor 1s an expression of its real 14fe 
and as 8veh a blessing suwperior to the inarinary Hlegssine of dreaming 
y 25 Or mere potentiality., In every labor the sichins wnder its 
—blnjden and the anxiety of losing It are anbiguously mixed, witnessine the 
andiguity of the gelf=protuetion of 14fe, 


The most consplcuoFfs and mysterious ambiguity in the function of gelf- 


66, 
production of 1ife is thatof propagation, coneretely, that of sexual 
differentiation and remion, In it the 86lf-productive process of life 


under the dimension of the organic reaches its highest power and its deepest 
anbiguity, Individual organiams are driven towards each other to experience 
the highest ecstasy, But within this experience the individuals Jlisappear 


as Separated individuals and gometimes they die or are killed by their 
nates. The eexual union of the Separated is the most conspicuous form of 
the self-production of life, And just in it life of the species which 3s 
actual in individuals both fulfills and negates the individuals, This 


holds true not only of th individuals within a gpecies but also of the gpecies 
itself., in producing individuals it produces Trom time to tine individuals 
which represent the end of the species and its transition to a new one-- 

the ambiguity of life in the historical dimension, 

The discussion of the ambiguity of propagation has like that of the 
ambiguity of Labor touched at the realm whibh represents the transition 
from the dimension of the organic to that of the spirit, nanely the realm 
of 8elf-awareness, the psychologicale® As shown beſore it is difficult 
to separate it from the two between which it is a bridfre; nevertheless, 
one can abstract some elements from them and discuss the independently, 

ihe ambiguity of self-production appears in terms of selſ-avareness 
in the ambiguities of pleasure and gein anc of life-e"instinct" and death 
*Instinct.,” With recpect to the first it seens to be evident that every 
gelf-productive process of life i <if it reaches avareness--a cource of 
pleasure, and every destructive process of life a source of pain, Fron 
this sinple and unanbiguous statenent the psychological law has heen 
derived according to thrich every life process is a pureuit of pleasure 


and a Tlight from pain, This statenent is unanbiguous and simple, but 
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thoroughly false. Healthy 14fe follows the principle of 8elfeprotnetion 
In the moment of productivity the ordinary 1iving being disrezards hoth 


pain and nleasure, They may be present In ar consequences of the productive 
act, Put they are not obJects of puremmit or flight within the act itself, 
Therefore, it is totally misleadine if one agks: Does not the productive 
act 4itself provide a nleaenre of hirher order, if nain is cornected with 

it and does that not confirm the pleagnre nrineivle? Tt is not, because 
this rrincinle a88erts an intentlgnal pursnit of hayniness; but their is 
no 8nch intention in the productive act itself., Tt certainly fulfills 
2omething in 1ife towards which 13fe is driven by its inner dvnamies, the 
elassical name of which is "eros," And this is the reason why enccegsful 
prodnetion rives joy, But no nrocuetive act would ever haynmen and no Joy 
of fulfillment would arise, if the productive act were intended as a means 
for the Joy it may bring, Productive eros inylies svwrrender to the obJect 
of eros, Tt 1s destroved if reflexion won its nosslhly Joyfu]l or possibly 
painful consequences motivate it, Only in sick, wneentered and therefore 
unfree and unproguetive 13ife the pain-epleasre principle is valid, 

The ambiruity of pach and pleaxure 1s most conspicuous In a phenomenon 
which is often called morhid, but which has universel application 1n 
healthy as well woot 1ife. The experience of pein in npleasure and of 
pleagureſin pain, The psychological. naterial, confirming this ambilenity in 
the elf enroduction of 13fe, is very larre, but not fully understood, 

It ls in itself not a matter of unambignous distortion of 14fe--as the term 
morbid would indicate-ehut it is an ever-epresent eymptom of the ambiguity 

of 14fehnder the dimensLon of self-avareness, It appears most nanifestly 

in two of the characteristics of the gel f-production of : . 
and in SOX, 


68, 
In the ambiguity of pain and pleasure the ambiguity of life-lnstinet 
and death instinct is anticipated, The two words are questionable tools 
for grasping phenonena which are deeply rooted in the gelf productive 


function of life, It is the double trend of a living being to affirm its 


life and to deny it, The selſ-affirmtion of life 1s ugually taken for 
granted, the negation, rarely, And if it is taught, as in Freud's doctrine 
of Todegtrie foadly translated by death=instinet) even the otherise 
orthodox pupils reel, But the facts given in immediate self-awareness 
Prove the ambiguity of life as described by Freud (and Seen by Faul when 
he peaks of the sadnegs of this world which leads to death), Life is 

in every finite being, aware o7 its exhaustibility: it dinly feels that 


it mus4 come to an end, and the snptons of its exhaustion not only nake 


It conscious of this fact, but they also awake a Longing for it, It is 


not an acute state of pain which produces the desire to get rid of oneself 
in order to get rid of the pailn-although this also happens. but it 4s 
the existential awareness of one's finitude which produces the question 
whether continuation of finite existence is worthimhile the burden of it, 
But as long as there is life, this tendency is counterbalanced by the 
8elfeaffirmation of life, the desire to naintain its identity even if it 
is the identity of the life of a finite, exhaustible individual, Actual 
guicide makes unambiguous what is ambiguously preent in all life, This 
is the reason for the pregence of guicidal phantasies in most people on 
the one hand and tk comparative rarity of actual sicide on the other hand1 
It nakes inanbiguous what, according to the nature of Life, is true only 
in its anbiguity. 

All these considezations have disregarded the dinensions of epirit 
and of history, but they have lain the doundations for a description of 


the selfeproduction of life under these dinensions, 


Cc, The self-production of 1ife in the dimension of epir: 
Growth as culture and the universe 0: Anln 
1) The bagig Lfanetions of culture; The word, and the 
| heghpigal acts 
Culture, cultura, takes care of something, keeps it alive and makes 


it grow, Van can cultivate in this way everything he encounters, But in 
doing 0 he heaves the cultivated object not unchanged; he produces 80ne- 


thing new out of it, materially as in the technical Tunction or ideally 


as in the function s of theoria or actively as in the functions of praxis. 
In each of these three cases, culture produces eonmething new beyond the 
———— realltly. 

The production of the new in nan's cultural activity is Tfirst of 
all the double production cf language and technology, They belong together, 
In the first book of the Dible man in paradise is requested by God to give 
nanes to the aninals and to cultivate the garden, Socrates digcugses the 
neaning of words by referring to the Technical problens of craftamen, 
military and political teclnicians, pragnatisen meagures the validity of 
concepts by their technical applicability, Speaklmg and using tools belong 
together, 

Language commicates and denotates, its commmicative power is 
prepared by non-denctative means of commmnication as sounds and gestures. 
But only whee there denotation, counmnLeation reaches its fulfillmemt, in 
language communication becones mutual participation in a universe of 


meanings, Yan has the power of guch commnication vecause he has & world 


in correlation to a completely developed s8elſ, This liberates hin from 
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the Hondave to the conerete sitnation, to the particular here and now of 


his environnent, In evbrythins conerete he experiences world, in every 
thine partienlar Something vniversal, Man has lanrmare, because he has 
a world and he has a world beeanse he has language, And he has both 
because in the encounter of 8elf with self, he experiences the 14mit 
which «tons him in his wnstructured runnine from the one here and now to 
the next one, throws him back at himnself and enables him to look at the 
encountered reality as a world, Here ]ies the cormon root of morality and 
eulture, A confirmation of this statement can be $een in the fact that 
in 8oe mental disturbances, when a nerson loses his ability to encounter 
other persons as peramms, healeo 1oses the ability of meanineful talk, 
A streanm of words without denotative structure and commnicative nowgr 
pours out of him; he does not HIt the wall of the 1istenine thou, In a 
lesser degree this 1s a dancer in evetybody, The inability to listen 41s 
both a cultural distortion and a moral fault, 

Lan-vage has been placed at the basis of our analvsis of evlture, 
not because a philosophy of lanenage conld he given at this rlace, In view 


of tremendous work, done in this regpect by earlier and contemponery 


philosonhers, s1ch an attempt would be nrenosterons, and heyond this, 
unnecessary for our purnose, But langnage has been put at the beginning 
of our 9iseuaslon of the self.nrodnection of 14ifeunder the dimension of 
Spirit, becanse 41t is fundanental for the whole cultural fanction. Tt, 

1s present in all of then, whether technical or yolitical, whether cormitive 
or aesthetic, and beyond this: whether ethical or relieions, since culture 
gives the ethical contents and the relirilous form, (see below) In order 
to actnalize this ormipresence lanevage 1s enfdlessly variable, both with 
respect to the particular cultural function in which 4t appears and to 


7, 
the encommter with reality which it expresses, In both respects language 
ghows the basic characteristics of man's cultural activities and gives a 


gafe approach to their nature and their differences, "Semantics" 1f 


taken in this larger 8ense could and 8hould become an entering door to 
life in the dinension of the gpirit, Some indications which are slpnifi- 
cant for s8ystematic theology may be given here. 

Language grasps the encountered reality in terms of "being at hand" 
in the 11terary ense of being an obJeot of in 


means for conerete ends (which may becone means for other ends), Tt 1s 
what Heidegger has called Zuhandengein® (being at disposal) incontrast 
to Varhandensein (being in existence); the first form is a technical, the 
86cond a cognitive relationship to reality, Fach of them has its partichklar 


language--enot excluding the other but transcending it, The language of 
JHeing at hand" ia the ordinary, often very primitive and 1imited language 
and all the others borrow from it, 

But it is perhaps temporally not the first one, The gythological 
language Seems to be equally old, combining the technical grasp of objects 
with the religious experience of a quality of the encountered which has 
highest significan ce even for the daily life, but transcends it in 
_ gueh a way that it demands another language, that of the religious 

symbols and their combination, the myth, Religious language 1s gymbolices 
"Wlthological, even if it interprets facts and events which belong to the 


realm of ordinary technical encounter with reality, The confusion of 
these two kinds of language is today one of the most serious inhibitions 
for understanding religion, as it was formerly for the understanding of 
the reality which is encountersd in terms of means and ends. 


72, 

The language of myth as well as the Langnage of the ordinary, technieal 
encounter with reality can be transformed into two other kinds of language, 
the poetic and the otentifio, Poetic language lives like religious language 
in syabols, Put poetic gmbols epress another quality of man's encounter 
with reality than the raligious ones, They show in sencuous (sensory?) 


images a dimension of being which cannot be shomn in any other way, although 


like relicious lancuage they use the products of ordinary experience and its 
linguistic expression, Azain, the confusion of these kinds of language 
(the poetic with the religious and the technic} with theppeetic) is proe 
hibitive for the wderstanding of the functions of the spirit to which they 
belong. | 

This is especially true of the cognitive function andthe Language 
produced by 3t, It has been conſused with all the others, partly because 
it is in 2 nre-=gcienti.c (7) form present in then, partly because it has 
the direct answer to the question which is asked indirectly in all functions 
of man's cultural gelf-proguetivity, the question of truth, Put the 
methodological search for epirical truth, and the artificial language uged 
for this purpose, mist be sharply disLinmished from the truth imlbed in 
the technica), mþ4thoLogieal and poetic encounter with reality and their 
natural or symolic kinds of language, 

Another characteristic of culture which 1s universal and preſormed 
in language is the triad of elenants in cultural self-production, Subject. 
matter, forn and gu>stance, Out of the inexhaustible nanifoldness of ene 
eountered obgects Language chooses gome which are of significance in the 
universe of neas and ends or in the religious, poetic and scientific uwn- 
vVerses of expression, They constitute the subJec t matter in the eultural 
oelſ-production of 1ife, They can be uged is in each of the gpheres of 
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73s 
eultural production but in each of them differently, The differences 


are cauged by theform, the second and decisive element in cultural proe 
ductivity, The form makes a cultural production what 1t 1s, ay philo- 
gophical essay, a painting, a law, af prayer, In this sense 1s the 

form the essence of a eultural product, Form 1s one of those concepts 
which carmot bedefined, because they are preeupposed In every definition, 
Tey only can be explained by being put into configuration with other 
eoncepts of the same character, The third element can be called the 
"wnbstance" of a cultural production, While its swbject matter is chosm 
and its form is intended, its substance is 80 to peak, the ol out of 
which it grows, It cannot be intended, Tt is unconsciously present in 

a eulture and in a group and in an individual and gives the passion and 
driving power to him who produces and the 8igniſicance and power of 
meaning to those who are gragped by what he has produced, The gbstance 
of a languare frives 3t its narticularity, and its exmressive ability, 
This is-the reason why the translation 6rom one lanmage into another is 
fully possible only in thoge cpheres in which the form is predominant over 


the substance (as in 64 nathenatics), but that with the predominance of 


tiitce, the transLation becomes difficult or imossible, The encounter 
with reality on which the one language 1s based differs from the encounter 
with reality in any other language, "Mmcomnter with reality in its? 
totality and its denth is the element of swbstance in the cultural 8elf- 
production of 14fe, In peetry, e.f., translation 1s essentially impossible 
because poetry is a most direct expresslon of the substance through an in. 
dividual, a group, a period, The word 5style 3s ordinarily ised for 
artistic products; but gometimes the term 1sf applied to a particular 
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qualification of the form by the cubetance to all. other fimetions of 
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man's cultural 1iſe, so that one peaks cf a style of thinking, .of 


regearch, of ethics, of law, of politics, And 1f one does 50 one can | 


often find that in all these cultural Ometions analogies with respect 


to b$tzle can be ford in a particvlar period, group, eultural ofÞit, 
This makes the style a key to the understanding of the way in which such 


& group or period encounters reality, Put it also 1s a source of conflicts 


Between ſorn and swstance and leads to the ambiguities of cultural 
autonony , 

This interpretation of language anticivates structures and tenslons 
of cultural production which will frequently return in the followine 
digeussions, The fundanental importance of language for the self-production 
of lifeunder the Qlinension of &pirit is nirrored in this rrocedure, Bw In 
analyzing the different lancuares we Started with lanrmage expressing the 
erdinary technical encounter with realtty, Put, as indicated before, 
the technical function is itsel? one of the forces of life producing 1tself 
under the dinension of spirit., As language liberates fron the bondage 
to the here and now through universals 80 the technical handling of 
encountered reality liberates fron the bondage to the naturally given 


eonditions of existence by the production of tools, Hizher aninals also 


use things at hand as tools under particular conditions, Put they Go 


not create tools as tools for wnlinited use, In their production of 


nests, caves, hills, etc, they are bond to a definite plan, but they 


 eannot u5e these tools beyond this plan, lan produces tools as tools, 


and in this the conception of universals 1s presupposed, 1.0, the 


power of language, The power of tools is dependent on the power of 


Language. "Logos" precedes everything, I” nan 1s called "hono faber” 


75, 
he is implicitly called anthropos logikos, man determined by the logos, 
the meaningful word, 


The liberating power of the production of tools consists in the 


pos81bility of actualizing purposes which are not implied in the organic 
processes thenselves, Preservation and growth in the organic dimension 
are tregpassed wherever tools as tools appear, The decigive difference 
is that the inner aims (teglog) of the organic process are determined by 
the process, while the external aims (purposes) of technical production 
are not determined, but represent indefinite possibilities, Space travel 
is a technical. aim and perhaps a technical possibllity, but it is not 
determined by organic needs of a living being, It 1s completely free, 
a natter of choice, This, however, leads to a tensilon out of which 
many conflicts of our contemporary eulture grow, It is the unlimited 
character of the technical possibility which produces a perversion of the 
relation of means and ends, Means can become ends, simply because they 
are possible, But if possibUities become purposes only because they 
are possibilities the genuine meaning of purpoze is lost, Every possi- 
bility shall be actualized, There is no resistance in the name of an 
ultimate end, The production of means becomes an end in itself, as in 
the case of the compul gory talker talking becomes and end in itself, Such 
disturbance may happen to a whole culture in which the production of means 
becomes the end beyond which there is no end, This situation of technical 
culture does not deny its significance, but it shows its amblguity.s 
2)... Ihe function. of thgopigt_. Ihe cognitive and. tbe 
gegthetio got 

The two baslc functions of culture, the word and the technical act 

point by their duality to a general duality in the cultural 8elf-production 


76. 
This duality is based on the ontological polarity of individuglle 


of life, 
zation and participation and is actual in the 11fe processes under all 
dinensions, Every individual being hasthe quality of being open for 
other individual beings, Beings "rechive each other” and, by doing 80, 
change 88eh other, They receive and react, In the realm of the organic 


it is stimilus and response, under the dinengion of self-awarenesm 1% 18 
perception andreaction, under the Hmenslon of gpirit 1t 1s theoris and 


praxis., IT am using the original Greek form of the words, theory and 
practs.ce, becaunse the modern forms have lost the meaning and power of the 
ancLent words. Theoria 1s the act of looking at the encountered world in 


order to take Bomething of it into the centered gel? as a meaningful, 
8tructurhd whole, Tvery ae8thetic image or cognitive concept 1s Such a 


stractured whole, Tdeally the mind drives &wards an inaze which embraces 
all images and a concept which contains all concepts. But in reality the 
urilverse never appears in a Mreet visſon, 1t only ghines infirectly through 
the particular images and coneepts. Tife tries to produce itnelf as a 
universe in wich all man{foldness 1s united in terms of meanine. Therefore 
every particular production ofman's el tura) function is a mirror of en- 
eountered reality, a fragment of a universe of meaning. This is implied in 
the fact that language moves in urftveraals. In every universal "world" 
breaks through environment. He who SaySt "this is @ tree" has grasped 
in an individual tree *treehood* and with it a fragment of the nniverse 
of meaning=-called by Plato the realn of 1deas, 

Language 1s u8ed in this example for a Wi 


theoria. But the game exanple can algo be veed for the aesthetic gengse of 
the term theoria, Tf Van Gogh paints a tree, it becomes an inage of the 
dynanic viston of the world he has. He eontributes to the production of the 


77. (208) 
universe of meanings by producing an inage which is both an image of 
treehood and of the urlverse through a particular mirror. 


The terms "images" and concepts" as the two ways in which 
theoria receives reality trough aeathesis ard cognition need gome Jugtio 
fication, Both words are uSed in a very large 8ense, inages for all 


aesthetic productions, concepts for all cognitive productions. One probabbly 
agrees that the visual arts as well as the arts of the word produce inagess, 


SensSory ones or imaginary ones, But one may question the applicati on of 
the word to mnusle. 


The Justification for this enlargement of the meaning 
of image is that one can speak of mugical "figures," thus transferring a 


definitively visugl. term to the gphere of 8ounds, And the movement 1s 
not onewslded; One peaks of colors, ornaments, poems and plays in musical 
terms, Therefore, in spite of its vigsual origin, we uge the term "inage" 


for the whole of aesthetic production (as Plato uged the terms eidos or 
{dea universally) 


The question whether concept or proposition are the most 
important tool of knowl edge Beem to me empty, because in every defined 
eonecept numerous proposl ons are implicit, while every structured propo- 
8itton drives into the direction of new concepts, pregupposing 014 ones, 
This 81tuation suggest to glve preference to "concept.* But the large 
use of both concepts 18 more a matter of a8uggestdon than of insistence. 
The Hstinetion of the acsthetic and the cognitive has been 
explained before in connection with the descoription of the structure of 


reagon (gee p, in Volume I). But the atructure of reagon is only one 
element in the dynamies of 11fe and in the funetions of epirit. It is the 


static element in the 8elf-production of 118e under the dimension of epirit. 


h 


Wen in *Reagon 
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of reason, we better night have gpoken of the exietential conflicts 
produced by the anbiguous application of rational structures in the 
dynanies of the wpirit. For reagon 1s the etrueture both of mind and world, 
while espirit ie their dynamic actualization in personality and communi ty. 

Anbi.gui ties can, etrictily epealking, not oceur in a 
but only in epirit wich fs 1ife. 


wich ie8 tructure, 


Mos% of the problems connected with the cognitive furetion of man's 
1ife have been digcussed under "Reagon and Revelation." Here we only need 
to point to the basic tenslon in the nature of the cognitive processes 
which leads Go their anbiguities, In the act of the cognitive gelf-production 
of 14fe (as analogously in all functions of the selfeproduction of 14fe 
under the dimension of epirit, including morality and religion) there 1s 
the funddnental tension between that which is intended and the 8ituation 
widch condh&tions the intention and prevents its fulfillment, When we con- 


8idered the anbiguities of morality we found this tension and the regulting 
ambiguities in the unbridgeable gap between what is and what ought to be. 
lhen we 8hall consider religion we 8hall find the game tension and the 
resul ting amnbi gutties in the claim of religion to reunite the human dt the 
davine and the very charncterof the Hvine not to adnit a reuniting power 
in man's 8pirit. In all cultural functions the ame tenslon and the 


reeulting anblguities are prevent because of the productive act of the 
8pirit and the infinite resigtance of the encountered reality which is to 
be transformed by the produetive act. This resistance is baged on the 
ea8trangenent between 8ubject and object, an estrangement which is, at the 
Sane tine, a condition for the cultural act. 

Tris digression into the general analysis of the gelf-productivity 
of 14fe under the dinenslon of epirit nakes the 8ituation in the cognitive 


79. 
function easilly understandable. In every cognitive act it is the 


intention of the mind to bridge the gap between 8nbject and obJect. The very 
controvers1al term for the guccessful reault of this "reunion" is truth, 

The word 1s chaimed both ty scLlence and by religion, and gometimes even 

by the arts, Tf one of these claims is exclusively accepted new words 

for the other claims must be found-ewhich, it geens to ne, 1s unneceas8ary 
because the basic phenomenon 1s the game in all cages. The anbiguous 


reunLon of the know. ng gubject with the known object 1n the act of knowledge. 
In the aesthetic (as in the religious) function the intention to 
produce truth 1s only one element. The main intention is to express 


qualities of being which can be approached only by artistic production. The 


regult of 8uch production has been oalled beauty, and has sometimes combined 
with truth, 8onetines with the good, Sometimes with both of them in a triad 
of highest values, Terminologically, the term beauty has lost the power 
1ty{ had 1n the Greek combination of the beautiful and the good (kalon 
K!agathon) + And in recent aesthetics it has been alnost unanimously 
rejected because it was tied up with the deteriorized phase of the classilcal 
3style (beautifying naturalism), Tf one looks for another term one cohld 


8peak of expressive power ff or expre8siveness. This does not include a 


preference for the expresslonistic" atyle of artiatic creativity, and 1t 
does not exclude aesthetic idealiom or naturaliom, but 1t points to the 


in the aesthetic function is that between expresslon and the expreszed. And 
here the element of truth appears, The question is whether the artistic 
expresslon 1s authentic or not. Tt can be unauthentic for tw reagns, 

elther by copying the 8urface instead of expressing the depth or by exproveing 
the subJective gurface of the producing artist instead of his depth. 
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Authentio-oand in this gengse, true--ls a work of art 1f it expreanes the 


encounter of nind and world in wich an otherwise hidden quality of a 
piece of the universe (and inplicitly of the universe) is united with an 
otherwise hidden receptive power of the mind (and implicitly of the pernen 
as a whole). Between the tw elements which are combined in the aesthetile 
encounter innumerable combinations are possible, determining the artistic 
styles as well as the indvidugl work, The tension in the aesthetic 
function is of a afferent character than the tension in the cognitive 
function. Certainly, it also is ultimately rooted in the exlastential 
estrangement of 8el1f and world (in the cognitive function of sBubject and 
obJect). But in the ae8thetic encounter a real union of gelf and world 

18 produced, There are degrees of depth, and authenticity in this union, 
according to the different productive powers of the artists. But there Is 
unanbiguously union. This is the reason why philosophers, e.g., in the 
Kantian 8chool (idealistic as well. as Neo-Kantian) have 8een in the art 
the unanbiguous 1ife, the answer to the question implied in the ambiguities 
of all other functions, And it is the reason why highly spphisticated 
cultures teni to replace the religious by the aesthetic function, But this 
1s untrue to the human situation and to the nature of aesthetiles. Tt 
renains a union within Aff 14nits on the Bide of the fff elf and of the 
world, The limit on the side of the world is that in the gea8thetic 
function one, otherwise hidden quality of the universe 1s reached, but 

not ultimate reality which transcendis the polarity of gelf and world, And 
the linit on the 8ide of the Self is that it grasps reality in 1inages and 
not with the totelity of his being, This double-s1ded Unit has the effect 
that the union in the aesthetic funotion has an element of unreality. Tt 
1s "geening" and anticipates something that 1s not real. The anbigui.ty 
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of the ass#thetic function 1s 1ts oncilllation between reality and unreality. 
The aesthetic function 1s not restricted to the artistic aelf-produce 
tlon of 11fe, as the cognitive funetion 18s not restrioted to the gcientifie 
gelf-production of 11fe., In both caves we have & prevand-post methodological 
functioning of the spirit. There 1s prescientific (e.g., mythological) and 


postegcientific (e.g., daily-life knowledge, And there is pre-and-post 
artiotic ae8thetic:6xperience, ©.g., in the expressive pover of the myth, 

op 1n the expreseive power of nature or men. In all these cages which 
permeate the whole i<rc vf man, cultural $elforealization of 1ife is taking 
place. And 1t would be ni8leating 1f the term productive (as 1t has happened 


to the term creative) within the realm of theorie would be applied only 


to vocational gcientific and artistic productivity. The knowledge and 


expreasLlve power, implied in the myth and experienced e.g., in agrly years 
MET ffifdd has become for nany | 


culture. And daily fe obgervation of facts and events as well as aesthetic 


experiences with innediately encountered nature and man are continuous acts 


of the 8elf-production of 14fe the receiving novenent of the mind, 


2. Ine Dmetions of _preaxis:_ The peraongl_and_the commnal 
act, 

Praxis 41s the whole of cultural acts of centered personalities who as 
menbers of s0cial groups act upon each other and themselves, The aim of praxis 
in this sense is the self-production of life as cultural growth in the 
personal-commmal realm of 1ife, 


Praxis, thenefore, includes the acts of 
persons on other persons and on thenselves, on the groups to which they 


belong and through them on other groups and indirectly on mankind as s whole, 
The acts of praxis which are directed towards individuals as individuals 
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include the dealing of man with himself and with others in mutuality, in 


order to produce the growth of oneself and of the others in many forms of 
commmity, The acts of praxis which are directed towards soclety include the 
g0cial groups which grow partly spontaneously, partly through the congcious 
directing by the representatives of codified law, organization and political 
control, 

In all these forms of eulture life produces itself under the dimensilon 
of s8pirit, In all of them are tensions leading to ambiguities and the 
quest for the unambiguous, If we try to find traditional names for then 
we neet the difficultids produced by much overlapping and frequently by a 
lack of differentiation between the activities themselves and their scholarly 
interpretation, One can speak of social relations, of law in the senxe of 
Jus, of administration, of politics, And one can speak of personal relations 
and pergonal development, ITnsofar as in all these ways of transformation 
norms are directing the eultural acts one could subsume the whole realn under 
the term ethics and distinguish between individual and socilal ethics, But 
the term ethics designates prinarily the principles, validity and motives 
of the moral act as described beforez and it 1s probably more expedient for 
our understanding of the functions of the spirit, &f ethics are defined as 
the scLence of the moral act, while the theory of the cultural functions of 
praxis is subsuned under thewhole of a"theory of eulture,"” The decisive 
argument for guch a senantic distinction (which 1s foreshadowed by Spinoga! s 
and Schleiermacher's and Hegel's equation of ethics with a philosophy of 
eul ture) is the fundanental position which (in contrast to these three 


phſilosophers) the moral act as the self-constitution of spirit receives, At 
the game time this terminology makes 1t obvious that the special contents of 
morality are products of the cultural selfeproduction of 1ife, 


_ 
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Praxis 1s action aiming at growth under the dimension of espirit; as gueh 
4t uges means for ends and is in this regpect a continuation of the technical 


act (as theorial is the eantinuation of the word which grasps the encountered 
reality). 


"Continuation" in this cornection means that the different functions 
of praxis employ tools adequate to their purpoges and transcending indefi- 
nitely the production of physical tools by which (in union with the word) man 
was first liberated from the bondage to his environment, The tools, uged 

by all forms of the cultural 8e1lf-production of life are sometimes called 
methods (ways around, indirect ways) or techniques or--ewith a gomehow de- 
preciatory word=-tricks, Some most important technical activities are 


economy, nedicine, admninistration, education, They are complex functions of 


the spirit, combining ultimate norms, scientific materigl, human relations 
and a large aceumulation of technical experience, Their high valuation in 
the Western world is partly caused by the Jevigh-Christian symbol of the 
Kingdom of God egubJjecting the encountered reality to its purposes, 

Under the heading of theoria we found as ains of the cultural production 
truth and expressiveness, diemmissing the meaning-distorted term, beauty, It 
is now the question, which are the corresponding terms under the heading of 
prexis? The first angver, of course, 1s "the good,” the » the bonum, 


And the good would be defined as the es8ential nature of a thing and the 
fulfillment of the potentialities implied in it, This, however, refers to 
everything that is and is a degcription of the inner ain of creation 1t8elf. 

It would not provide for a special angver to the question of the good towards 
which praxis aspires, To anegver this question we need other concepts which 
are gubordinate to the good, but express a particular guality of it, The one 
of these coneepts is Jjustice, It corresponds to truth in the ephere of theoris. 
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It is the aim of all cultural actions which are directed to the trans- 

formation of society, The word can also be used for the individual, ins 

gofar as he behaves in a Just way, But more frequently the term, righteous, 

1s usad in this senses Fe who is righteous exercices Jjustice, Put this does 

not ansrer the question for a term designating the personal good in the 

way in which jJustice covers the gocial good, One rust regret that the 

Greek word , in Latin yirtus, in Inglish, virtue, has lost its 

power 80 completely that if being used today 3t provokes ridiculous connoe 

tations, It would be a confusing anticipation 1f one uged raligious terms 

as þious, Jjuetified, holy, Spiritual, etc, because they are dependent on 

the Christian ansver to the questions implied in the ambiguities of praed.s. 
A tern like Virtue, points bs the actualization of the eggen- 


tially human potentialities, In view of this it might be possible to speak 
directly of the fulfillment of the human potentialities and to call the 
inner ain of praxis, directed towards individuals as individuals, humanity, 
This, of course, has als its difficulty, first because of the dcifferent 
meanings of humanity in ordinery language, Second because of the philogos 
phical connotation of "humanian” as a special interpretation of the potene 
tilalities of man, In the 1iht of this connotation humanity as the aim of 
man's praxis could be contrasted with divinity in the sense of the classLocal 
ideal of homolesis to theo (becoming similar to Cod), Put in epite of these 
dangers, I suggest the word "hunanity"” in the sense of the fulfillment of 
man's inner ain withreepect to himgelf, his personal ralations, in coordile 
nation with justice as the fulfillnent of the irner ain of the gocial groups 


and their mutual relations, While in this duality justice stands in analogy 
to knoviedge, hunanity, (which includes and tregpasses Justice) stands in 
analogy to expressive powe (which includes and trespasses knowledge), 
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Here ariges the question of the denaions in the nature of humanity and 
4ustice, out of which the anbiguities of their actugligation reault, The 
general answer is the ame as it is in the whole self-production of 1ife under 
the dimension of spiritt The infinite gap between gnbJject and obJect under 
the conditions of existential estrangement, In the functions of theorla it 
1s the gap between the knowing #ubJeot and the obJeot ot be known, and it 1s 
the gap between the expressing eubJect and the obJect to be expresed, In 


the functions of praxis it is the gap between the existing human sub ject and 
the obJect for which it strives, a state of eagential humanity; and it is 
the gap between the existing sccia] gubJect and the obJect towards which 1t 
Autres, a tate of universal Jjustice, This practical gap between aubject 


and ob ject has the same consequences as the theoretical gap between themt 
The Sub jJect=ob Jectuscheme is not only an epistemological, it is als an 
ethical. one, 

Every eultural act is the act of a centered gelf and based on the moral 
Self-integration of the person within the community, Insofar as the peraon 
is the bearer of the eultural zaelfeproduction of life he is eubJjected to all 
the tensions of culture we have discussed and all the ambiugities of culture 
we are going to digcuss, Culturally productive is a persom who participates 
in its movenent, its growth and possible destruction, In this sense , every 
human being is culturally productive, simply by Speaking and using tools, 
This universal characteristic should be distinguighed from original produc- 
tivity, which in the full gense of the word original is a matter of a fer, 
But in epite of the neceasity of this distinetion, it should not be distorted 


into a mechantcal division, There are unnoticeable transitions, 
Therefore, everybody 1s gubJected to the ambiguities of culture, both 
in the eubJective and the obJective senge, They are historical destiny, 
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],)_The_ambieuities in the linguigtic, cognitive and 


aogthetic gel foprodnction of life, 
The word is the bearer of meaning; therefore, Language is the first 


result of the self-production of life 


under the dimenslon of zspirit, It 
permeates every cultural act and indirectly, all functions of the gpilrit, 

But 1% has a special relation to the functions of theoria, cognition and 
expresslone-as the technical act, though present in every function of cultural 
8Self-production, has a special relation to the functions of praxis, For this 
reason I want todigeuss the anbiguities of the word in unity with the anbigui- 
ties of truth and expressiveness, and the anbiguities of the technical act 

in unity with the ambiguities of humanity and Jjustice, 

The word as the bearer of meaning 1iberates from the bondage to the 
environnent, to which life in all previous dimensions is subJjected, Production 
of meaning 1s production of & gelf-avareness of life which has tran sfpsycho- 
logical validity, In every meaningful 8semtence of a language, something 


universally valid is intended, evan 53f the eubject gpoken about is particular 
and transltory, In such meanings cultures live, The meanings are as equal 
and as different as the languages of particular socigl groups are, The 


meaning-producing power of the word is dependent on the different ways in 
which the mind encounters reality, from the dailyolife to the mythical 
language, and between them the gcientific and the artistic functions, All 
this is a continuous activity of the self-production of 14fe by producing a 
univense of meaning, Logic and genantics deal acientifically with the 
struotures and norms through which this untverage 1s produced, 
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The anbiguity canes into this process by the fact that the word while 
producing a universe of meaning also geparates from the reality to which it 
refers, The act of grasping objects on which language is based, is also 
an act in which a gap opens up between the object grasped and the meaning 
produced by the word, Language has the ambiguity to transform reality into 
meaning and, by doing 80, to eeparate nind and reality, The examples which 
eonfirm this 8ituation are endless One can distinguish the following 


main kinds of the ambiguity of the word: The poverty in its richness 
falsifying thatwhich is grasped by it through Lgnoring innumenble other 
possibilities; the particularity of its universality expressing a definite 
Mecounter with reality in a particular strueture which 1s profoundly strange 
to other linguistic structures, the indefiniteness within the definite meaning 


which leads to the betrayal of the mind by words; the ultinately incommmicable 


character of this main tool of commmication, because of the unintended as 
well as intended connotations in the hidden self of the centered person; 
the unlimited character of the freedom of language, if limitations by persons 
or obJects are rejected, the enpty talk and the reaction against it, the 
flight into sillence;z the managgability of language for the sake of PUPPOSCS 
without basis in reality, @.f., the use of languare for flattery, polemics, 
intoxication, propaganda; finally the pervertibility of language for the 
opposite of what the self-productive Power of 1ife means It to be, as the 
hiding, distorting and contradicting what it is supposed to grasp. 
These are examples of processes going on in every moment of speech in 
gome or the other —_— This makes it understandable that the word, elg., 
in Biblical thought is united with power in the Creator, that it 
. becomes a historical personality in the Christ, that 1t is ecstatic s8elf- 
manifestation in the Spirit, The word, in these symbols, ot ohly grasps 
\*(inoert) « continuous, but only fragnentarily eucceceful. £ight againet 
| avoidable anbiguities 1s the senantio dipeipline, 
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encountered reality, it is iteelf reality beyond the 8plit between gub ject 
and obJect, 


The ambiguities of the cognitive act of the self-production of 1ife are 
rooted in the aplit between gubJect and obJect, This split is the pre- 
condition of all knowledge and 1t is the negative power in all knowledge, 
The whole history of epistemology is a cognitive attempt to bridge it by 


showing their ultinate unity either by annihilating the one 81de of the gap 
for the sake of the other or by establishing a gniting principle whieh 
contains both of them, All this was and is being done in order to explain 
the posibility of knowledge, The reality of the gsplit, of course, can od not 
be xumcant removed; every act of cognitive exilstence is determined by it, 
And cognitive existence as an act of cultural gel fepriduction is the sub ject 
matter of our inquiry, 

Again, it is a limited amount of examples we can mention, Ve may 
start with the "ambiguity of obgervation,” observation which is uguaglly 
understood as the 80]id basls of all knowledge, Put 3ts solidity does not 
prevent its ambiguity, The observer (in history as well as in physics, in 
ethics as well as in medicine) wants to observe the phenomen as it "really" 
i3, "Really" means indenendently of the observer, However, there is not guech 


a thinggas "independence of the observer,” The obeerved, in being observed, 
changes, This always Was obylous in philogophy, the humanities and history, 
But it has become obvious now als of biology, psychology and physics, The 
reeult is not the "real,” but encountered reality, and encountered reality 
18, from the point of view of the meaning of absolute truth, distorted reality. 
The next example of the ambiguity of the self-production of life in the 
cognitive function of oulture is the "anbiguityfe? abstraction," Cognitition 
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tries to reach the essence of an object or a process by abstracting from the 


many conerete obJects and processes in which this essence is present, This 
is 80 even in history where all embracing concepts like "Renaissance" or 
"Chinese art" cover, interpre and hide innumerable concrete facts, Every 
concept shows this ambiguity of abstraction which has regulted in a fre. 
quently depreciating use of the word abstract, B3ut every concept is an 
abstraction, (And according to the neurologist, Kurt Goldstein, it 1s the 
power of abstraction which makes man man). 

ch discussion has resulted from the "ambiguity of truth as a whole," 
Obviously, every statement about an object unes concepts which need definition 
themselves, and the same is true of the concepts used in these definitions, 
etc, in in infinitun, Every partieular assertion 1s a preliminary one, 
because a finite being carmot have the wholez and if he claims to have it, 
as gome great metaphysicians, he deceives himself, Therefore, the only 
truth given to man in his finitude is fragmentary, broken, and therefore 
untrue, if measured by the truth embodied in the whole, But to apply this 
meaSurement 1s itself untrue, It would exclude men from any truth, even from 
the truth of this statement, =. Deeply into the metaphysical discussion leads 
the "ambiguity of the conceptual pattern," It is today predominantly & 
problem in physics, where the dbtermininge physicel pattern like atom, electon, 
powe ſield, etc,, are sometimes interpreted as products of the human mind 
without any "fundamentum in re (foundati.on in reality), while others attribute 
to them guch foundation, The 8ane problem has been discussed in gociology 
concerning, e.f., the gocial classes, in peychology concerning, @«8,., the 
complexes, in history, e.f., the names for the historical periods, The 
ambiguity consists in the fact that the cognitive act in producing large 
conceptual patterns changes the encountered reality in such a way that it 


— 
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becomes unrecognizalle, 

Finally, one must point to the *ambiguity of argumentation," where the 
ehain of arguments is intended to conceptualize the chain of things, where, 
how, ever, undiscussed asgwptions play a determining role, unnotheed by 
the cognitive subjet. This refers first of all to the historical context 
in which the arguing happens, it further refers to the unnoticed influence 
of the sociological place of the cognitive subject on the argument, an 
influence called ideology, and it finally refers to the unnoticed impact of 
thef psychological situation of the cognitive subJject called rationalization, 
Every argument is dependent on these forces even if a strong sclentific 
digcipline is applied, The basic gap between 8b ject and obJect cannot 
be bridged by nethod, 

These examples explain why thoge who are aware of the ambiguities of 
the cognitive act, often try to escape them by transcending the gap in the 
direction of a mystical unity: Truth for them is the conquest of the 
gub Ject=object zehans, and that maans escape into mystical transcendence, 

But there is another way gometimes attempted, nanely, to seek for the 
unambiguous in th inages produced by the arts, In the artistic imtuition 
and its images, they see a renion of theoria and reality, which othervise 
eannot be reached, Put the aesthetic inage is not less ambiguous than the 
cognitive concept and the liberating word, The gap between expresslon and 


that which is expressed represents in the aesthetic function the eplit between 


the acts of theoria and the encountered reality, A way to chow the ambiguities 


reaulting from this spilit is to point to the conflicts of stylistic elements 
which characterize every work of art (and indirectly every aesthetic encounter 
with reality). These elenents are the naturalistic, the idealistic and the 
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exproacionietic, Each of thess terms ouffers under geveral of the anbiguities 
of language, mentioned b efore, but they ean not be mnisseds, Naturalimm in 
this context shall point to the artistic impulse to show in the artistic 
expressilon the obJect expresged in its ordinarily now , or quasi-gcientifeially 
sharpened or critically exaggerated traits: This impulse is natural because 
the expression tries to show gomething manifest only in the artigtic expression, 


but of this particular object, But if this pulos is followed through 
radically, subJect matter awallows expression and a questionable imitation 

of nature is reached: The "ambiguity of stylistic natura) im", Idealism 

in this context shall point to the oppo site artistic inpulse, namely to go 
beyond the ordinarily encountered reality in the direction of what things 
essentially are and therefore ought to be, It is the anticipation of a 
fulfillment which cannot be found in actual encounter, which 1s theologically 
gpeaking, eschatological, Vost of what we are uged to calling clagsical art 
is stbongly determined by this artistic impulse (though not exelusively=-no 
style is exclusively controlled by one of the three stylistic elements), 

But here als the ambiguities are manifest; The natural 0oJors, ths expresslon 
of which is the aim of the aesthetic gelfeproduction of life, gets Jost over 


the anticipated idea of itz The "ambiguity of stylistic idealiam”. An 


ideal vithout realistic foundation is put against the encountered reality 


and a process of beautifying correction of reality starts which econbines 
sentlmentality with dishonesty and has narred the relicious art of the last 


hundred years, Such art 8till expresses something: not encountered reality, 
but the low taste of a culturally enpty period, | 
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2) The_ambiguities of technical. and personal_transformation 

All ambiguities of the self-production of life in the functions of 
theoria are iltimnately dependent on the cleavage between subJect and obJect 
under the conditions of existence: The Subject tries to bridge the gap by 
receiving the object in words, concepts and images, but never reaches this 
aim, There is reception, grasp and expression, but the gap remains, and 
the subJect remains within itself., The oppisite happens in the self-produce 
tion of life by the functions of praxis, including their technical element, 
Within them the obJect shall be modeled according to concepts and images 
determine the praxis, But here it 1s the object which causes the ambiguous 
character of life in the processes of cultural self-production, 

We have linked together the liberating power of the word and of the 
technical act, k,e.,, the production of tools as tools, They enable the 
mind to set and pursue purposes which transcend indefinitely the environ- 
mental situation, But in order to produce tools the inner structure of the 
materials used and their behaviour under anticipated oonditions must be known 
and their demands must be followed. The tool which libentes nan also subJjects 
him to the rules of its naking, 

This consideration leads to three ambiguities of all technical pro- 
duction, be it the hanner which helps to produce a hut, be it the set of 
machines which help produce a man-made satellite, The first one is the 
"ambleuity of freedom and limit" in the technical production, the Second 

is the "ambiguity of means and ends,” the third is the ambiguity of "gelf 
wwe ." From mythical times on up to our om period, these ambiguities 
have largely determined the destiny of mankind, But perhaps no period has 


been aware of this $& as much as ours, 
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The ambiruity of freedom and 1imit in the technical production is 


most powerfully expressed in the myth, In the Biblical story of the tree 


of knowledge from which Adam eats against the will of the Hohim, as well 


as in the Greek myth of Prometheus who brings the fire to men, 2.60 against 
ahe will of the gods. Perhaps nearest to our own situation is the story 
of the Tower of Babel, telling of man's desire to be united under a eymbol. 
in which his finitude is overcome and the divine sphere reached, In all 
these cases, the reault 1s both productive and destructive,j And this 
remains the destiny of technical production in all periods; it opens up a 
road where no 14mit can be seen, Put 3t opens this road to a linited, 
finite beins, In the myths referred to the awareness of this conflict is 
expressed, And it is expressed today by our scientits--who are avare of 
the destructive possibilities into which their astonishing production of 
gclentific knowledre and technical tools has throm all mankind, 

Related to this baslc ambieuity of technical production is the Second 
one, the "ambiruity of means and ends," It makes the limitlessness of the 
technical freedom conerete by asking: For what? As long as this question 
1s answered by the basic needs of nan's physical existence the problem is 
hidden, though not absent, since the quegion of what a basic need is cannot 
be answered with assurance, But the problem comes into the open, if after 
the satisfaction of basic needs, endlessly new needs are produced and 
gatisfied, and=ein a dynamic econony=--produced in order to be satisfied. 

In this situation technical possibility becomes social and individual tempta- 
tion, The production of means--of cadfrets--becomes an end in itself, since 
no auperior end 1s visible, This ambiguity is largely responsible Gor the 


emptiness of contemporary 1ife, But it 1s not possible to chenge this by 


slmply sayings Don't continue production! This is as impossible as saying 
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to the scientist with regpect to the first anbiguity: Don*®t continue 
rYegearch! Ambiguities cannot be overcome by eutting off one element belonging 
to a process of the self-production of life, 

This is also true of the "ambiguity of gelf and thing,” A technical 
product, in contrast to a natural object is a "thing." There are no 
Things" in nature, nanely, objects which are nothing than objects, withodut 
an element of subJectivity, e,g., a centered Gegtalti Put ob Jects,,loroduced 
by the technical act are things, It belongs to the Hovdin of man in the 
technical act, that he can transform natural objects into things, elg., trees 
into wood, horses into horse-power, even menf$ into quantities of working . 
power, In doing this he destroys the natural structures and relations of 
the objects, transformed into things, but something happens to man when 
he does it, as it happens to the objects which f he transforms into things, 
He becomes hinself a thing anongh. thinzs. Hs g8lf loses itselſ into objects 
with which he cannot commmicate, His self becomes a thing itself by 
producing and directing mere things, And the more reality is transformed 
into a bundle of things in the technical act, the more the transforming 
gab Ject is transformed itself, He becomes a part of the technical product 
hinself and loses his character as an independent sf, The liberation 
provided to man by the tefchnical possibility turns into enslavement to 
the technical. actuality, 

This is a genuine ambiguity in the 8H. feproduction of 1ife, and it 
eannot be overccne by a romantic, i.,@., pre»technical return to the g0=called 
natural, For man the technical is the natural and enslaven nt to natural 
prinitivisn would be unnaturel, The third anbiguity of technical production 
eannot be overcome by the annihilation of technical production, Tt leads 
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(with the other ambiguities) to the quest for unambiguous relations of 
means and ends, i.e., for the Kingdom of God, 
The technical act permeates all functions of praxis and contributes 
partly to their ambiguities, But they have their om sources of production 
and destruction/ the digcussion of which will deal first with the personal 


then with the communal ambiguities of praxis, 


In the realm of the persona]. selfeproduction of life, we must distinguighe- 


although they are inseparable in reality--the personal in itself and the 
personal in relation, in both regpect# the aim of the cultural act 1s the 
actualization of the potentialities cf man as man, It is "humanity" in the 
8ense of this definition, 

The way in which humanity is attained is self-determination and other. 
determination in mutual dependence, lan strives for his oim humanity and 
he tries to help others to reach humanity, and this attempt is an expression 


of his own humanity, But both s1ides, determining oneself by oneself and 


being determined by others show the general ambiguity of the personal self- 
production of 1ife: It is the relation of him who determines and him who 


is determined, The term selfedeternination points even omantically to the 
ambiguity of identity and non-»identity in gelfedetermination, The determiming 
gub Ject can determine only in the power of what it has, nanely the actuality 
of what an individual person essentially is, But this is Jjust that from 


which tk person is Separated under the conditions of existential estranges 
ment, Therefore, self-determination towards the state of fulfilled humanity 
is impossilblez mevertheless it is necessary because a determined self would 
cease to be a self, It would become a thing, This is the "ambiguity of 

gel fedetermination, the dignity and the degpair of every responsible 


_ pergonality, regponsible in the amnge of regponding to the "silent voice" 
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of one's essential being, One could also gpeak of the ambiguity of the good 
or essential will, In order to will the good, the will itcelf mist be good, 
Selfedeternination mgst make it good, which 1s saying that a good will mst 
make the good will an endless regresslon, But on the other hand, one must 
say with Kant thatnothing is good except a good will, 

In the light of these considerations, terms like Self-education, 
gelfediscipline, selfohealing, show thier profound ambiguity: They either 
 must preguppose that what they are striving for is already there, or they 
must reject these concepts altohether, and certainly the nbsurd concept, 
sSelf=salvation is conpletely ruled out, 

In contrast to s& f=determination one can speak of "otheredeterminas 
tion,” meaning | pergsonal gelf-production insofar as it 1s dependent on 
actions of one Person upon the other one, This happens unintentionally 
in every act of personal participation and intentionally wherever an uns 
organized or organized education or guiding þ inpulse is at work, In 
these relations an ambiguity appears which can be formulated in the ff 
following way: Working towards the growth of a pergon i, at the ane 
time, working towards its depersonalization. Trying to enhance a gubject 
as Subject makes It into an object, One can observe thepractical prothens 
implied in this anbiguity, first of all in the educational activity, the 
unintentional as þ4 well as the intentional one, In communicating the 
cultural contents educationally the extrenes of totalitarian indoctrination 
and 14beral unconcern are þ rarely reached but as elenents they are always 
present and make the educational attempt to educate the person to become 
a person one of the nost anbiguous tasks of a culture, The sane 1s true 
of the attempt to do it by inducing the person into the actual life of the 


educational group, Here the extremes of authoritarian digcipline and liberal. 


perniesiveness, although rarely in full use, appear as elenents in the 
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%"5b Jectifying" tendency which it tries to avoid, 


activity, The tern guiding is here meant in the sense of "halper" in the 
growing of a person, This can be the psychotherapeutic or the counseling 
help, it can be the help which is a basic part of the fanily relationships, 
it can be the help, which is unintentionally present in frierdship and in 
all educational activities (as the latter are a eonsequence of the helping 
activity). The most conspicuous example today is the psychoanalytic practice 
and its ambiguities, ne of the great achlevements of the psychoanklytic 
theory is its insight in the depersonaliging consequences the phenonenon 
of transference has, not only on the patient but also on the analyst, and 
the attempts to overcome this situation by methods of removing the 
transference finally in the healing process. This, however, can be 
guccessful. only if the ambiguity of morking for personal growth 1s oven 
eome, And this is possible only if the gubject-obJect scheme is cenmneres, 
Wherever the swbJect=0b ject zchane is wnbroken, there unambiguous life is 
impossible, 

1? we now turm to th realn of hwnan relations in itself, we find the 
ambiguities of the sel1f, Ts production of 11ife in the "ambiguity of pergonal 
participation,” This refers above all to person-to=person relationship, 
but it also includes the relation of the person to the non-personal, The 
ambiguity of participation in innumerable forms between the extremes of 


gelf-seclusion and gelf-gurrendier. In every act cf participation there 1s 
an element of holding oneself back within onegelf and an element of giving 
away onegelf, In the attempts to know the other one the self-gcclugion 
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dxpresses itself in the production of images of his being which cover up 


his real being and are expresslons of hin who attemts to now, The screen 
of images between per=on and person makes every knowing participation 

between persons profoundly ambiguous (as the analysis of e,r., parents! images 
in children has abundantly shown), And there 1s the other possibility, to 
give up one's images of the other one and to receive the images he elther 

has actually of himself or wants to Amose on those who try to participate 
cognitively in him, 

Emotional participathn stands under the name ambiruity of gelf.secluslon 
and 8elf-surrender, The emotional participation in the other one 1s In 
reality emotional oscillation within oneself produced through an azscuned 
particinakon in the other one, Wnch of the $Soecalled romantic love has this 
character, Tt shows the ambiruity of cutting the other one off just by the 
attempt to enter in his secret beins emotionally, And thee is also the 
opposite movement, the emotional sel fegurrender which in an act of throwing 
oneself away shamelessly brings everything to the other one; but he who 
gets it cannot use it, because 1t has lost its emotional secrecy and richness, 


Again we must say that in every act of emotional participation profound 


anbiguities are effective which are torether with the commitive anbigufities 
rYegponsible for the inexhaustible productive-destructive situations in the 
Pelation of peron to nerscn, 

It is mavoidable that active participation shows analogous structures, 
The self-conbtructed imares of the other one and the enotional gelf-seclusilon 
in the gom of participation bring about patterns of mutual destruetion 1n 
the active encounter of per8on with person, The image and not the other 
one is attacked, if the other one is attacked, Not the other one hall 
receive, but one's om desire for self-surrender shall be satisfied in a 
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total subJectilon to the other one, Participation, sought for turns into 


Self-gecluslon by real or imagined rejection, The inexhaustible mixtures 
of histility and surrender are gome of the most congpipugous examples of 


the ambiguity of 14fe, 


3) Tng gbiguities of_commnal. transformation, 
in all previous dieeusslons the frame in which cultural 86lf-production 


occurs was digrerarded, namely the life and growth of the 8o0cial froup unger 


the dimensLon of s&pirit., This procedure is justified because of the difference 


of the strctnure between the nersonal elf and the commmity, 

hile In every personal act the personal self is the knowing, deliberating, 
deciding and acting subject, there 1s not swch a center in a social group, 
Only in terms of analogy one can call the eat of authority and power the 
eenter of a group, But in many cases, authority ans power are Split while 
the cohesion of the group persists heing rooted in a 1ife-processes that 
reach back into pang or are determined by unconscious foreces which are 
Stronger thn any »dlitical or socilal authority, A responsible act of a 
cram nakes theperson rYesponsilble for the consequances of the act, An act 
of the representative of authority in a group may be done highly responsIible 
or completely irregmonsibly by the renresentative and the whole group nay 
have to bear the consequeamces. But the group is not a personal. unity which 
becomes regponsible for acts which, e.g,, are forced unon it against the 
Will of the majority or throuch the preliminary s8weriority of the one part 
in a situation of a pplit power, The life of a 80cial group belongs under 
the historical dimension which units the other dinensions and adds to then 
the direction towards the future, While we intend to deal with the historical 


dinensLon in the fifth part of the theological gysten we mist deal at this 
point with the ambiguities which follow fron the principle of Jjustice as 
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gueh, without enterins the discnesion of Justice in the historical dimension, 


Life, under the dimensLon of spirit and in the fimetion of eulture 
produces itself in human grows wose develonment 1s the eubJect.nattier of 
g80ciolory and historiorraphy, Our consideration agks the normative question 
how 80cial prowms are intended to he by their essential nature, and which 
ambiouities arpear in the actual. processes &f their selfeproduction, While 
in the previous deseriptlons we have shown the ambimities of the growth of 
the person f towards humanity we now mist show the ambiruities of the growth 
of the =ocial rrouw torards Justice, 

Cne nay 6istinguigh between 2ocial ortanioms and the forganizational 
forms which are used by &ecial human activities in order to make them grow 
tonards justice, Fanilles, fri endahin-=rroms, local and vocational 
eommmities, tribal and national. groums are matters of natura] growth within 
the cultural selfeproduction of 13fe, Put as narts of cultural production 
they are, at the came time, obJects of orranizing activity, and they are 
never the one without the other, This distinevuiches them from flocks in 
the orcanicepychological dimenslons,. The Jnstice of a flock or a "g6hoo1" 
of trees is the natural poirer of the more powerful ones to force their 
potentialities into actualization againest the natural resistance of the 
others, Tn a hwan rwroup the relation of the members 1s ordered under 
traditional rules, conventional or lezally fixed, The natural differences 
in the power of being are not excluded in the orzanizational structure, 
but they are ordered, according to the prineiples implied in the ideas of 
Jjustice, The interrretation of these princinles is endlessly variable, but 
there is a point of 1dentity in all of them, yustice 1tself, The relation 


of man and wife, perents and children, relatives and strmrers, members of 
the sane local group of the same cooperating prom, citizens of the game 
nation, etc,, is ordered by rules which congcioualy or unconeciougly, try 


—— 
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to express sone form of justice, This is true even in the relaton of 
eonquering to conquered groups within the same s0cial context, The justice 
given to theslave is till justice, even if from the element of equality 
in the idea of Jjustice it is injustice, According to the polarity of 
dynamics and form it could not have being without form, And the form of 

a gocial zroup 1s determined by the effective understanding of justice in 
this group, 

The ambiguities oz? justice appear wherever justice 1s demanded and 
actualized, The crowth of 1ifo in socilal groups is full of ambiguities, 

wWhiche-ii not understood=elead to an attitude of despairing resignation of 
any justice to an attitude of utopian expectation of a complete justice, 
This is the reason why a theological system which deals with a gocial group 
in which unambiguous life is anticipated, the Church, mist point to these 
anbiguities, 

The first anbiguity in the actualization (of)" justice"” 1s the 
ambiguity of inclusiveness and excluslon,” 4&4 soclal froup is a group by 
including a definite kind of people and excluding all others, VYVithout such 
an exclusion social cohesion is unthinkable, At this point the ambiguities 
of s8elf-integration and selfeproduction mast be di,gcusset together, in 
preparation of thehistorical dinension of life processes, The special character 
of g00ial groups as deacribed before, makes it imossible to gubgune then 
totally under the dinension of spirit, Their life is lacking the moral 


centeredness of the perscnal elf, Therefore, one often Separates the 
806ialepolitical from the cultural gelf-production of life, But this als 
is impossible, since the one element in all group novements 1s produced by 
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acts of the spirit and, on the other hand, all realns dominated by the 
dimension of the spirit are partly dependent on the social-political 
forces in the cultural situation to which they belong, it belongs to the 
es8ential justice ofa group to pregerve its centeredness and all. acts in 
which the group produces itself it tries to establish a center, In the 
1ife of social groups there is not first a center and then growth, but in 
every moment self-integration and self-production are identical. The 
difference in this respect both from the dimensions preceding that of the 


Spirit and the dimension of the spirit itself is obvious. In the historical 


dimension selfeintegration and self-production are one and the same act of 
1ife (and, as we hall see, this holds also true of self-transcendence) 1 
The three main processes cf life coincide under the all-enbracing dimension 
o7 the historical, 

It is a consequence of the convergence of the life processes under 


the historical dimension that the "ambiguity of sccial cohesion and 80cial 


exclusion” refers both to the process of self-integration and to the process 
of dt eradretion. It is a matter of countless scciclogical inquiries and 
the practical consequences of every scluticn are tremendous, The ambiguity 
of cohesion $says that every act in which social cohesion is strengthened 
individuals or groups on the boundary line are expelled or rejected, and, 
conversely, that every act in which such individuals or groups are {| 
retained or accepted the cohesion of the group is weakened, This refers 

to individuals ffom a different 8ocial class to people who enter closed 
fanily and friendship groups, to national or racial strangers, to minority 
groups, to dissenters, to newcomers Ws because they are newcomers, In 


all these cases, justic<e /a09s not demand unambiguously acceptence of those 
who possibly would disturb or destroy the group cohesion, but it certainly 
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does not denand their mambiguous rejection, 


The second ambizuity of justice is that of « competition and equality. 
The inequality in the power of being between individuals and groups 1s not 
a natter of static differences but it is a matter of continuous dwnamie 
decisilons. This happens In every encounter of being with being, in every 
e1impse, in every talk, in every demand question, begring, It happens In 
the competitive 1ife in the family, the school, work, business, intellectual 
producticn, social relations and the strurgle for political power, In all 
these encounters there is a pushing ahead, a temting, a withdraming, a» 
drawing into an existing unity, a pushing out of it, a coalescing, a 
splitting, a continuous change of victory and defeat, These dynamic ine 
equalities are actual from the beginning of each 13fe nrocess to its end 
under all dimensions. Under the dimension of the Spirit they are Judged 
by the princinle of Justice and the fd element of equality in it, The 
question is, in which resvect does Jjustice include equality? 

There is one unambiguous answer: PFvery person 1s equal to everyother 
one, insofar as he 1s a person, There is no difference in this respect 
between an actually develpped personality or a psycho-somatic being which 
1s a potential personality, They both: request by the principle of justice, 
Incarnated in them, that they are acknowledged as pergons, Up to this point 
the equality is unambiguous and the implications are logically unambLleuous 
too: equality vefore the law in all those respects in which it determines 
distributiion of rights and duties, for ohances and limitations, of goods 
and burdens; or retribution for Latr-abidance and lairedefiance, for merits 


and demerits, for competence and incompetence, 


Put while the logical implication of the principle of equality are un. 


ambiguous every concrete application is ambiguous, Fast and present history. 
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are an uncontestable document for this fact, Not even the identification 
of a psycho-gonatic individual of the hunan genugynith a potential person 
has been acknowledge in the past and thee are 8stTill linitsz of its acknow- 


ledenent in the present and there are terrifying relapses as they happened 


'{ by the demonic destruction of justice in our century, However, even if 
the future would chance this situation, it could not change the ambiguities 
of competition, which continuously work for inequality in the daily life 
encounter of people, in the stratification of society and the political 


88] ſeproduction of life, The very attempt to apply the principle of 


equality, as it belongs unanbiguously to the acknowledgment of the person 
as perscn, can have destructive consequMmces for the realization of Jjustice, 
It may deny the right embodied in a particular power o7 being and give it 
to individuals or groups whose power of being does not warrant it, Or it 
may keep individuals or groups under conditions which make growth of their 
potentialities technically inpossibLe, Or it nay prevent one type of 
competition for the gake of another one thus removinsr one source of unjust 
inequality only to produce another one, Or it nay apply wnjust power in 
order to crush unjust power, Al] this lets the excectation of a state of 
unambiguous Jjustice appear as utopian inagination, 

The third anbiguity in the sgelf-production of a gsocial group is 
"the ambiguity _of leadership," It runs through all hunan relations 


— 


from the parent-child to the ruler-gubject relationship, And it ghows in 


ita nany forms the anbigubty of production and destruction which cherac- 
terizes all life processes, "Leaderghip" is a structure which starts 
rather early in the organic realu and Lis effective under the dimens3.ons 
of inner awareness, of the spirit and cf history, It is very poorly itt- 

| Lerproted if it is derived from the fact of different degrees of gtrength 
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and the drive of the strangerones to enslave the weaker ones, This is a 
permanent abuse of the principle of Leadership, but not 13s essSence, Leadere 
ship is the 8ocial analogy to centeredness. It is, as we have seen, only 

an analogy, but it is a valid one, For without the centeredness given by 
Leadership no zelfo integration and self-eproduction of a grow would be posgible. 
One can derive this fact just from what seems to be its refutation, namely 
the personal centeredness of the individual member of the group, Without 

a leader or leading rroup, a group could be united only through 4 PSYCho=e 
logical nower, directing all individuals in a way similar to mnaso-shock 
reactions, where spontaneity and freedon are lost in the movenent of a 

mass in which the particles have no independent move, Fronpagandi.sts of all 
kinds try to produce guch behaviour, They don't want to be leders but 
managers cf a causal determined nass movement, But Jjust this cocetiiiits 

of using the power of leadership for the transformation of Leadership into 
masS3Semanacement shows that this is not the nature of leadership, It pre. 
gvupposSes and preserves the centered person whom it leads, Put the possibility 
Just nentioned shows the ambiguity of leadership, The leader represents 

not only the power $6 and justice of the group, he also represents hinself, 
his power of being and the justice imliled in it; and this does not only 
refer to hin as an individual, but to the particular social. texture in 

which he Stands and which he, willingly or undillingly, also rYepresents, 

This s1tvation is the permanent gource of theambiguity of every ruling 
power, be 5t a dhetator, be it an aristoeracy, be it a parliament, And 

this is not different in voluntary groups whose chosen leaders show the 
ambiguity motives as the politieal rulers, The ambiguity of rationaliga- 
tion or 1deology-production is present in every leadership structure, ] But 


the attenpt to renove guch s&ructure, e.g. in an anarchistic gense, 1s 
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gelfodefying necanse chaos breeds diletatorship, and ambiguities of 1ife 
earnot be concuered by producing a vacuun, 

Leaders in Special frnetions have been called "authorities;" but this 
is a nisleadins amlication of a term wh ch has a much more Tundamental 
meanine in the context cf leadershir and, consequently, more Congpieuous 
ambirvities, Anthority has first of all the gence of heing able to start 
and to "arent" (aflvere, avctor) gonething, He has thelnowledge and 
ability to do 5, In all realms of the cultural life there are authorities 
in this sense, They are the consequence of a "division of experience,” 
 Necessary beecance of the finite range of knowledge and ability in every 
individual, There 1s nothing anbiguous in this altuation. Bat the anbiguity 
of leaderehip in the eense of authority atarts in the monent if the factual 

authority, which 1s baged on the divieion of experience, is frozen into an 
authority which is bound to a particular accial place, e.g. to gcholars as 
echolars or kings as kings or priests as priests or parents as parents. In 


these cages pergons with legs knowledge and aility tend to become authority 
to nome who have nore of 1%, and the genuine meaning of authority is distorted. 
This, however, is not only a regrettable fact which could and ghould be 
prevented, but it is an inegcapable anbiguity, beoaugse of the inegcapable 
transformation of the actual into an eatatliched authority. This 1s nost 
obvious in the cage af parental authority, but it is aleo true in the relation 
of age clacges generally, of profeacions to thoge whon they gerve, in repre- 
gentati ves of pover tc thoge whon they aduinieter or rule. The whole institu- 


tional hierarohy in baged on this transformation of factusl into eatabligehed 
authority. 


Bat authority 1s authority over pereons, and therefore open to 
rejJeotion in the name of Justilos. The eatabliched authority tries fo guppress 
ouoh reJeotion. And here the anblguity appears that a euoceaaful rejection of 
authority would undercut the eveial ovtructure of 14fe, while a gurrender to 
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authority would destroy the tacks of authority, the pergonal gol? and its 
claim for Justioe. 

The fourth anbiguity of justice is the "anbiguity of legal form." We 
have dlecuagcd the anbiguity of the noral lav, its right and its inability to 


produce what it is euppeeed to do, the reunion of man's eagential with his 
exigtential being. The anblguities of the legal form ag expreaged in the laves 
of atates, e.g. in oivil and creninal law, are eilnilar. They are gappoged to 


produce Jjustice, but they produce ani. guously justioe and injustioe. The 
anbiguity of the legal form has two reagons, the one external, the other 
internal. The external reagon is the relation between legal form and legal- 


ining, interpreting and executing power. There the anbiguities of leaderahip 
exercise their influence on the character of the legal form. It claims to be 
the fom of Juetice, but it is the legal expreagion of a particular, and 

ind vidual or ecoial, power of being. This in iteclf is not only unavoidable, 


it is also true to the eagential nature of being, nanely the nultidinensional 
unity of 1ife. 


Every production under the dinenaion of egpirit unites ex- 
pressilon with validity. It expreagcs an individual or gocial eituation, 
indicated by the etyle. The legal otyle of a lav eotabliehing group ina 
gpecial period tolls us not only about logical aolutions of legal problens, 
but als0 about the character of the econonic and gooial etratification and 


about the character of the ruling clagaes or groups. HWevertheless, the logic 
of the law 1s not replaced by will to pover and the preagure of ideologies, 
gerving the pregervation of or the attack on the exiting power atruoture., The 
1698]. form 16 nod aiuply need for oider purpoare, 14 retains 14s cm otrecturel 
neceealtios and can ues thoes purpoges only beoauge 1t retains its otructure. 
This is the egcentiel eituation which, of course, inplies tenglon leading under 
the conditions of exiotence to the external antiquity of the legal form: In 
every act of its application the povers applying it apply not only the legal 
form, but aloo their power. In doing oo they produce wiintentionally or 
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intentionally or (nost frequently) half-intentionally, justice, nixed with 

/ injustice. 

The internal anbiguity of the legal form is independent of the lav giving, 

interpreting and executing authorities. It is like the moral law adstract, and 

congequently inadequate to ary unique eituation; and in congequence of the 

prinsiple of individualigation every aituation is unique--even if very ginilar 

to others in come reepect., Many legal gyotens are avare of this fact and have 

tuillt-in eafety neagures against the abstract equality of everyone before the 

law. But they can only partly renedy the injustdoe which has been done in the 


nane of Justice. 


©. The anbiguity of hwmanian 
Gulture, producing a universe of neaning, does not produce this universe 


in the eapty gpace of mere validity, It produces meaning as the actualigation 
of what is potential in the bearer of the eapirit, in man. This etatenent has 


already been defended against the anti-autological philonophers of value. It 
mus now be dieouaned in one of 1ts deoieive consequences, namely the angwer 
1% implies to the queetion of the ultinate aim of the cultural aclf-prodquction 
of Uife. One could ack: Which 1s the meaning of the production of a universe 
of meaning? 
The angver, following from the autological derivation of values has two 
Sides, the one is nacrocomic, the other niorocomic. The nacrocoanio o1.de of 
the angver can be expreascd in the following way: The univeree of meaning is 
the fulfilnent of the potentialities of the univeres of being. In the human 
word, 0. fg. the unfulfilled potentialities of matter, as they appear, %c&- in 
the atan, are acotualiged. But they are actualiged not in the atons or nole- 
cules or oryetals or plants or aninals thenseLves. They are actualized only 
ingcfar as parts and foroes which are aotualized under thege dimensions are 
pregent in man, This leaves the question of the fulfilment of the universe 
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as guch (including man) open for the coneideration of the golf-trangcendence 
of 1ife, its anbiguities and the eymbol, of unanbiguous or eternal life. 

What is left is the microcomic angver, nanely man as the place on 
which and the instrument through which a uwniverse of meaning is actualiged. 
8pirit and man are bound to each other and only in man the universe reaches 
up to an anticipatory and fragentary fulfillnent. This is the root of the 
tumnanistio idea as the microcomic anger to the question of the ain of oulture. 


And this is the juestification of hunaniem, which is not the matter of a par- 
tLeulay philosophical aechool, but common to all of them, There is, however, the 
1imiting etatenent that the hmanietic idea can be maintained only If its 
anbi.guities in unity vith the ambiguities of all oul tural gelf-production 1s 
geen, and if hunanien itgelf ils followed up to the point where it agks the 
queetion of unanbi.guous life, | 
Hunaniem 1s a more enbracing concept than lmnanity. 


We have defined 
humanity as the fulfilnent of the pereonal life as pereonal and have coordinated 
1+ vith justios and in the larger view, inoluding all funotions of the eirit, 

aleo with truth and expreegsiveness, Hunanion enbraces theee prinoiples and 
relates then to the actualigation of man's oultural potentialities. Humanity 


Likes juetiece, etc. add- concopts, gubord. nated to hunaniem which deal gnates the 
intrinslo ain of all oultural activity. 

In the seotion on "Reacon in Exiotence” in the firet mart of Syatenatio 
Theology the conflicts within actual Reagon have been degcoribed as autonony 
 agains} heteronony, rolativiem againet abeolution, fornaliom against enotion- 
allem., There, 1t vas not the anbieuity of life procesges which vas degoribed 
but pogsl i lities of confliots within the etructure of reagon--conflicts of 
exiting are unanbi.guous. Ambiguity recults if eagential and exigtential 
olenents are intervoven in euch a way that it is impoegiltile © have the one 
without the other. Exiatential eotrangement as dogoribed in part 111 of the 
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sy8tem (under the Leading "Existenoe*) are unambiguous. But in all life pro- 


008508 eapential and eastranged being are ambiguously interwoven. In the 
nanifold ambiguities of the cultural eolf-production of 14fe, the rational 
struo ture of mind and reality is implicit. Every function and gub-function 
of eulture is dependent on the #truoture of reason. But reagon is not the 
gubJect-matioer of the pregent considerations. They deal with life and not 


with the etructural form in the dimension of epirit, namely reagon. Theo- 
logically gpeaking, ons could gay that hwnan reagon is the finite manifestation 
of the eternal logos of being, while gpirit is a dimension of 1ife, dependent 
on the actualization of eg8ential being. yen this follows that humaniam 
8hould not be interpreted as a 8gophisticated kind of rationaliem. Life implies 
more than the rational struoture of being, and gpirit more than the rational 
8struoture of the mind, 

Humanieam, therefors, cannot be critiolzed as rationaliem. It cannot be 
oriticized at all insofar as it asperts that the aim of oulture is the 
aotualination of the potentialities of him who is the bearer of the dimension 
of the opirit 1h(p) man. But a hunanistic philosophy must be rejected which 
tries to hide the ambiguities in the idea of hunaniem. The ambiguities of 
tamaniem are based on the fact that, as hunaniem, it digregards the 8elf- 
transcending function of life and absclutizes the 801f productive function. 
This does not mean that humaniem ignores "religion." It ordinarily, though 
not always, eubgumes religion under the human potentialities and congiders it, 
therefore, as a cultural production. But this eubeummption is the denial of the 
gelf-transcendence of life. 

Since humani.em as a term and as an attitude is ie'timately connected with 
education, it is most illuminating to ahow the ambiguities of hwnaniem in 
Showing an anblhuity of education which refers both to the pergonal and the 
communal realns. Educating means leading out of gomething, namely the astate of 
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"rudenees"* (as the wrd e-rudition indicates). But neither these words, nor 
the pregent educational practice answer the questi on: Leading into what? 
Unbroken humani an would angwer: Into the actualization of all human poten- 
tilalities. However, since the infinite dietance between the individual and 
the gpecies makes this impossible, the angver would be: Thoge human poten- 
tlalities 8hould bs actualized which are possible in terms of the higtorical 
desting of this partioular individual. This, of course, would exclude most human - 
beings from the actualization of decigilve human potentialities, The humnanistic 
idea would become excluai ve--as it alvays was the cage in history. But aristo- 
cratio hwmaniem includes dehunanization of most human beings. At this point the 
hunanist idea becomes s8elf-defyings Moat men are excluded fran the cultural 


fulfilment of man. But if this is the cage, even thoge who are not excluded 
explicitly are excluded implicitly, because a human fulfilment (repregenting 
the fulfilment of a universe of meaning), from which most people are excluded, 
is not fulfilment at all. The mutual participation of person in person (based 
on the moral imperative) forbids aristocratic-exclusive hunanigm., Just this is 
the ambiguity of the hmnanist ideal of education: It fulfills by excluding 
that which belongs es8entially to fulfilment. Therefore, in realizing itgelf 
hunaniam defies itself. The angwer to the question: Educating into what? 
must be ansvered in a way which 1s inolusive--including everyone who has the 
olaim to be acknowledged as & person, Culture has no possibility to angswer 
this question out of itzelf., It must transcend itself to anower 4t, and 80 
mast humaniam. Only a self-trangcending humaniem can ansver the question of the 
alm of producing a universe of meaning. 

There is 8still a gecond reagon for the necessity of a gelf-transcending 
hunani a--and the implications for education. It is the eatrangement of man 
from his eexential being, his created potentialities and the impoaaibility of 
a reunion on the bazis of eatrangenent. Hwnanist education dieregards the fact 
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that even in thoge who are subject to guch an education may resist it and gee 
their highest potentiality in the rejection of all hwian potentialities. There 


is only one ansver to euch an attitude, namely to Bay (with Augustine): "transcend 


man.” "Initiate" those whom you educate into a hwnan potentiality which trans- 
cends the hwan potentialities. This potentiality, however, driv2s beyond the 
realm of oulture. 


3. The eelf-transcendence of life and its ambiguities 
a Freedom and the eublime 


Life driving beyond itgelf in the vertical direction has the character of 
oublimity. The eublime is an implication of the polarity of freedom and destiny. 
That which is free from iteelf can exalt or s8ublimate itegelf, as e.g. the 
peyohology of gublimation pregupposss centerednsss and the freedom which is 
identical with total centeredness. Put, according to the law of polarity there 
is no freedom which 1s not united with desting. Without this unity freedom 
becomes contingency and destiny becomes necessity. In this existential:distation(7?309) 
of the polarity of freedom and destiny the necesearily never ending 8truggle 
between indeterminiasm and determiniem is rooted. The sublimity of 147e decides 
against this struggle and the alternative underlying it. Life as gelf-transcending 
in the vertical line preeupposes the eagential unity of freedom and desting. 


The metaphor "vertical line" has been degcribed as meaning the direction 
towards the infinite in contrast to the circular line of centeredness and the 
horizontal line of growth, both of which renain within the structure of 

finktuds., | | The gelf- transcendence of 1ife is the Ling js life out of its 
bondage under the etruoture of finitude, In the-GandinenC?) words, Rorn 8, 19-22, 
 finitude, longing for the infinite and freedom for all creatures are combined. 


This paesage is a classLloal expression of the gelf-transcendence of 1ife under 
all its dinensions. Although freedom is actual only under the dimension of spirit, 
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it 1s potentially (and partially actual) present under all dimensLons, and 
80 is aelf-transcendence. The question then is: Which are the marks of the 
gelf-transcendence of life, comparable to thoge we have found in the two 


other functions of life, gelf-integration and 8elf-produetion? While Lt is 
enzy to yoint to empirically verifyatie phenomena of centeredness and growth 
the question is, to which phenomena can one point to give evidence for the 
kia gelf-tranzoendenoe of 1ife? One must firet anewer: obFiously Thoge charac- 
teristics of life procespes in which the negativity of the negative elenent 
in finite being and, in ge to it, the posltivity of the posgitive element 
is expressed. In these characterietios 1ife points negatively and posiltively 
beyond the amalgamation of the negative and the positive in finitude, and just 
this is what self-transcendence means, this is what gives life its gubline 
potentiality. The next question then is which are these characteristics in 
which 1ife negates and affirms its finitude, negating the nagative and 
affirming the positive? First of all: The characteristics are different 
under each dimension as they are in the functions of aelf-integration and 
8el1f-proquction. But as we could find gelf-integration wherever there is 
centeredness and gelf-production wherever there is growth, 80 we can find 
gelf-transcendence wherever there is gublimation. In every process directed 
towards the gublime finitude is negated with regpect to its negative 8ide and 
affirmed with regpect to its positive 8ide, There are gvoh processes in all 
realms of life under all dimensions. But only under the dimension of spirit 
they reach that form which we call religion. 

According to the general character of 1ife of going out of itself and 


returning to itself there are tensLons in the function of aelf-transcendence, 


analogous to thoge in the two other functions. Life may transcend iteelf by 
annihilating the 1ife which is transcended, gublinity may lose that which is 
gublimated, In-arxiety about this pozeibility 1ife may aettle down in its 
finite amalgamation of the negative and the positive, and resiet its aelf- 
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transcendence. This dual possibililty is an eagential element of all being. 
In exietence 1t becomes real and in life 1t becomes ambiguous, In the very 
act of aelf-transcendenoce the resleting movement 1s effective (like disruption 
in centeredness and destruction in production). In the function of 8elf-trans- 
cendence the opposing force is profanization. Tt is the regult of resistance 
against 8elf-trarscendence and the opposite of gublimation. The aublime is 
contradicted by the profane, The term "profane" in its genuine meaning 
expresses exactly what we call reeisting 8e1f-transcendence, namely remaining 
before the door of the temple gstanding outside the holy. Pat in English it 
has received the connotation of attacking the holy in vulgar or blasphemous 
terms and consequently the meaning of vulgar language generally. In the re- 
1igious terminology profane has been replaced by seoular (not in German and 
the Romantic languages), derived from 8acculum in the sense of "world." Bt 
this does not express the contrast to the gublime in the way in which profane 
does, Therefore I am trying to gave the word for the important function of 
expressing the resis tance against gelf-transcendence under all dinensions of 
life. 

The general a88ertion. about the self-transcending function of life is 

that in every act of gelf-transcendence profanization is present and conversely 
in other words that life transcending itse1f tovards the gublime is ambiguous. 


Although this ambiguity is most conspicuous in the religious realm, it is 
manifest under all dimensions. 


b, Self-transcendence and profanization_ 


groatness and the dignity of life and their ambiguities 
Greatness and dl gnity geem to be "mere" value judgments in contrast to 
centeredness and growth which are enpirically verifyable. But the contrast is 
not as gimple as that. There is value Judgnent in the elevation of centeredness 
and growth to normative principles. And, on the other hand, there is the 
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posuLtility of empirical verification with regpect to greatmess and dignity. 
If one goes to the ontologioal. roots of value judgments, the oontrest between 
expirical and value judgnents dminighes or aaappears. This can be ghown also 
in the tw main forms of the gutilime, greatness and dignity. 

Greatness as a form of the sublime or as an expreesion of the gelf-trans- 
cendence of 1ife does not point to a high meagurable amount of something. 
Although the quantitative connotation (as in Great Lakes or great number of 
people) of the word great is not completely excluded, it is not decigive for 
the meaning of great. In phrages like great men, great deeds, great books, 
the quelitative element determines the meaning of the term. But then we must 
ask: What does greatness, taken qualitatively, mean? One mugst angwer first: 
Great is what has an extraordinary power of being. This, of cours, leads to 
the second question and angwer:; Pawer of being is the power a being has to 
overcome the possibilities of non being. The Greek hero was great because he 
overcame the pogsibilities of bodily or moral weakness. He repregents extra- 
ordinary bodily strength, indomitable courage, nobility of tradition and charac- 
ter. This let hin approximate the divine ephere and lured him into hybris and 
tragedy. We can 8ee here what greatneses is. Greatness is not self-restriotion. 
What is great drives beyond itgelf into the direction of the es8entially great, 
the divine. It takes the risk of being tragically rebuked if 1t touches the 
divine sphere. But it can rise to new greatness out of tragedy. The only thing 


contradicting greatness is the ordinary, the profane, the gecular, that which 
eotabliches itself within gelf eufficiently accepted finitude, Greatness des- 
pises that which Ls not gu blims but profane, even in the great ones. It rejects 


_ that which keeps itself safely within the limits of the ordinary, average exigs- 
tence. It rigks, it reaches greatness--and tragedy and new greatness. 

From this anticipation of Belf -transcendence in the personal reelu we 
derive the meaning of greatness in all realms. It is always an extraordinary 
power of being in conquering poesible non-beings. It always takes the risk of 
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facing possible non-being and of being tragically conquered. It is alvays 
an expression of potential or actual freedom, and it always remains under the 
direoting power of desting. bh 


Human literature is full of praiges of the greatneus of the physical 
universe. Ugually one does not ay what greatness with regpect to the physical 


universe means. The word certainly includes the quantitative vastness of the 
universe in time and gpace., Bat it points more emphatically to the qualitative : 
nystery of the 8truoture of every particle of the physical universe as well as 
to the structure of the whole, Mystery, here, means the infinity of questions 
every anever puts before the human mind, Reality, every piece of reality, is 
inexhaustible and points to the ultimate mystery of being itse1f, which 
transcends the infinite geries of gcientific qestions and anevers. The gres t- 
ness of the universe is its gublime power of resisting the ever threatening 
chaos, of which the myths, including the Biblical, have a keen awareness, 

which appears in ontology and the coemologlcal interpretations of history in 

a rationalized form, which underlies the feeling for reality, egpecially If 

_ Been under the control of time, by the more 8ensitive forms of poetry. Such 
greatness appears as the other qualities of life processes under the macrocoamic 
as well as under the microcommic dimensLlons and in the inorganic structures of 
our ordinary encounter with reality. 

But where there is the gublime there is also the profane, Life in the 
inorganic realm 1s not only great. It is in its greatness also anall, hiding 
its potential sutlimity and manifesting only its self-sufficient finitude. 

It is, as religious language 88ys "dust and ashes," it is as the cyclical 
interpretation of history thinks fuel for the final burning of the cogmos and 


it is, as human technioal use of It implies, material for analysis and calcu- 


lation, to gerve as tools and to be treated by tools. Par from being sutlime 
the inorganic is the material out of which things are being made. And by 
| pome philosophers the whole physLcal universe is geen a large thing, « 
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divinely produced commio machines, The uni vere is completely profanized, 
first in the inorganic realm and then, by reduction of everything to it, in 
the whole universe. It belongs to the anbilguity (of) Jife that both qualities, 
that of the 8ublime and that of the profane, are alvays pregent in the 
inorganic structures. 

A conspicuous example of this ambiguity in the inorganie sphere are the 
technical 8tructures which are mere things, open to distortion, dimemberment 
and the ugliness of dirt and waste. But the game structures can how a 
gublime adequacy to their purpose, an aesthetic expressiveness which is not 
imposed on them by external ornation but which is intrinsic in their form. 

In this way things which are mere things can transcend themgel ves towards 
aublimity. 

The 8elf-transcendence of greatness implies the gelf-transcendence of 
dignity, It could geem that this term belongs exclusively to the pergonal- 
communal realn, beoause it pregupposes complete centeredness and freedom. 

Bat one elenent of dignity is inviolability, and this elanent is valid of all 
reality, and it gives dignity als to that which is not pergonal. The gense 
in which life in the personal realm is inviolable is obvious: It is the 
unconditional demand of a pergon to be acknowledged as a person. Of course, 

it is technically possitle to violate everybody, but it is morally impossible, 
because it violates the violator, and destroys him morally. But the question 
is iter >a. gnity in the gense of inviolability can be 8aid of all life in- 
eluding the inorganic realm. Myth and poetry express 8uch valuation of the 
whole encountered reality including the inorganic, egpecially the four elements 


and their manifestation in nature. One has tried to derive polytheiam from the 
overwhelning greatness of the natural powers. Put the gods never represent 


grea tness alone; they also represent dignity. They not only act, they also 


command, and a basic oconmand in all religions is to acknowledge the superior 
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dignity of the god. If the god repregents ons of the bagic elements, this 
element 1s honored and its violation is revenged by the wrath of the god. 


This is the way in which the dignity of reality under its inorganic elements 
was realized by najilind. They were repregented by gods, Bat they could be 
repregented by gods only because they participate in the 8elf-transcending 


function of a1l 14:e, The 861f-transcendence of life in all dimensions makes 


_ polytheilam poasible, The hypothesis that man first encountered reality as & 
totality of things and then elevated these things to divine dignity is as 
abeourd as the absurdity it attrilmtes to primitive man, Actually, mankind 


encountered the eublimity of life, its greatness and dignity , but in ambiguous 
unity with profanization, emallness and desecration. The ambiguities of the 
polytheistic gods represent the ambiguities of the gelf-transcendence of 1ifs. 
This is the lasting and irrepressible validity of polytheistio gymboligm. It 
expresses the gelf-transcendence of life under all dimensi.ons against an 
abstract monothei am which, in order to give all power and honor to God, trans- 
forms religiously everything into mere obJecots, thus depriving reality of its 
power and its dignity. 

This was an anticipation of the analysis of religion and its ambiguities. 
It was Jjustified because of the multidimensional unity of life and because of 
the necessity to go fram analogous concepts back to that to which they are 
analogous. Only in this way anything at all can be gaid about terms like 
greatness and dignity, if applied to the inorganic real. But there is a 
question left from the discussion of the greatness of life, namely the question 
how the technical uge of the inorganic (and organio) undermines its greatness 
and its dignity. The problem of the technical use of organic or inorganic 


material has usvally been di8cuaped from the point of view of its effect on 

man, Pat gome Romantic philogophers have digcusged it from the point of view 

of the material uged. It is eary to diemigs them as Romantioists, but it is not 
eagy to dilanise the question in the light of the eymbol of creation. Does it 
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dighonor a created 8ection of reality if it is preased into a tool? Perhaps 
the anawer to this uninvestigated queetion could be like this: The total 
movenent of the inorganio universe contains inmmerable encounters of particles 
and masses in which some of them are pregssed into eituations in which they lose 
their identity as relatively independent parts of the whole. They are burned 
or frozen or taken into another entity. The technical act of man continues 
thee processes, He becomes a medium through which life in the inorganic 
realm actualizes the ambiguities of gublimity and profanity. But beyond this 
man introduces another conflict that between intensification of potentialities 
(as e.g. electrical light, airplanes, chenical components) , EP, / TOO 
the structure of a gmmaller or larger part of the universe (producing wastelands 
or poilsoning of the atmosphere). Here technical gublimation of matter inoludes 
its profanization. Such amblguilties 1ie behind the anxiety of myth creating 
mankind about man's. treepassing his limits, and the arxiety of recent 8cilentists 
about the game problem, A taboo is broken, and highest gublimity and lowest 
profanization are the regults. 

Much of what has been 8ald about greatness and dignity in the inorganic 
universe is inmediately valid in the organic realm and its geveral dimensions. 
The greatness of a 1iving being, the infinite sublinity of its structure has 
found its poets, painters and philosophers at all times. The inviolability of 
1iving beings is expresaed in the protection given to them in many religions, 
in their importance for polytheistic mythology, in the actual participation of 
man in the life of plants and animals, practically and poetically. All this is 
80 much a part of universal human experience, that 1t does not need an expanded 
digoussion., But the ambiguities implied in it, alata a full discussion, 
because of their own significance as well as because they anticipate ambiguities 
in the dimensions of spirit and history. 


The eublinity of a 1iving being, its greatness and dignity is ambiguously 
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- united with its profanization, its anallness and its violabllity. The 
general rule that all organians lives through the assimilation of other orga- 
niams implies that they become "things* for each other, 80 to gpeak "food-things," 
to be digested, transformed into nourisghment and thrown out as debris. This 
is radical profanization in terms of their independent life (though it pre- 
gerves its own greatness in the chemical realm). This law of life living from 
1ife has even been applied by men against men in anthropophagy. But here the 
reaction started on the basis of the person-to-pergon encounter. Man ceaged 
to be transformed into a food-thing (although he 8till became a "labour-thing.") 
Bat in the relation of man to all other 14ving beings a change took only place, 
where the relation to ome animals (or, as in India to animals generally) 
became analogous to the relation of man to man, This g8hows the ambiguity be- 
tween the dignity or inviolability and the actual violation most olearly. 
The Biblical vision of the peace in nature (70-9) envisages an unambiguous 
gelf-transcendence in the realm of the organic, which changes all the actual 
conditions of organic life, 
Under the dimension of gelf-awareness gelf-transcendence has the character 

of intentionality, To be aware of oneself is a way of being beyond oneself, 
The 8ubJect-element in all 1ife becames a 8ubject, and the object-element in 
all life becomes an object, something that is thrown opposite the gubject 
(ob»Jectum). The greatness of this event in the history of nature is tremen- 

dous and 80 is the new aenity following from it. The 8tate of being beyond 
onegelf in terms of gelf-awareness, even the most rudimentary, is a mark of 
aublimity eurpazsing the gublimity in all preceding dimensions. The expression 
of this 8ituation is the polarity of pleagure and pain, which now gets a new 
valuation. Pleagure can be congsidered as the ms of onegself as a 8ubject 
in the genze by which it was digcussed before as the bearer of productive eras. 
Pain then must be considered as the avareness of onegelf made into an object 
deprived of 8elf-deterninationz the aninal which is being nade into a "food-thing" 
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guffers and tries to egcape it, Some higher animals and all men experience 
pain if their dignity as:outſouts is violated, They s8uffer feelings of 8shame 
4f they are made into things to be looked at, bodily or peyochologioally, or 
if they are treated as objects of valuating judgnents, even if the Judgnent 
is praise, or if they are punished in consequence of other judgments (whereby 
| not the physical, but the shame, is most painful). In all thege cages the 
gull ime center of gelf-awareness is deprived of its greatness and its dignity. 
It is not the personal-comunal dimension which 1s here referred to, but it is 
the psychological which, as we have geen before, reaches both, into the 
chantion of the organic and that of the 8pirit. 

This valuation .af-—he -gubJect-object gcheme as a decisive moment in the 
86] f-transcendence of 11fe geens to contradict the mystical tendency to 
14enti.fy gelf-transcendence with the transcending of the eubj eot=0bJect=split. 
But there is no contratiotion in this. For the mystioal 861f-transcendence 
has, even in the most outepoken form of mystici 8m, nothing in common with 
vegetative state under the dimension of the organic. Its very nature is © 
overcome the subject-olj ect gplit, after Lit has fully developed in the per- 
sonal realm, not to annihilate it, but to find something above the aplit, in 
which Lit Lis conquered and pregerved. This remark 41s, of courge, als0 important 
for the eymboligm of eternal life, Without the gublimation of 1ife into 
gelf-awareness, the gymbol of eternal life is meaningless. 

With these considerations we leave the general /consideration of the 
_ Belf-transoendence of \ife and its ambiguities and turn to the gelf-trans- 
cendenoe of life under the dimensLon of spirit. The traditional nane for it 
is religion, and the determining concept is the holy. The holy Lis the 
eublime in religious view, _ 


C , Religion, culture and norality 
(Only at this point the relation of the three functions of the agpirit 


can be fully developed, because we have reached the third ons) religion, the 
oelf-transcendenee of life under the dinension of epirit. The degcription 
mast be done in two eteps, the firet giving an image of the eapential unity 
of the three funotions in which there are no anbiguities but which is never 


actually in exigtence. In the accond step their actual atate of pgeparation 
and its inplications must be digeusped. The firet atep gives an inage without 
enpiriocal reality, the aecond interprets the empirical reality in the light of 
the TIETEY 

According to their eazential nature morality, oulture and religion 1ie 
within each other. They constitute the unity of the epirit. The elements of 
this unity are distinguighable but not aeparable; Morality, namely the con- 
stitution of the person as perscn in the encounter with pereons, is eagentially 
related to culture and religion. Culture provides for morality the contents, 
the concrete ideals of peraeonality and community and the changing lavs of 
ethical wiedom. Religion provides for morality the unconditional character of 
the moral imperative, the ultimate moral aim, the reunion of the etbareted in 
agape, and the motivating power of grace. Culture, nanely the production of a 
universe of meaning in theoria and pragscis, is eagentially related to morality 
and religion. The validity of cultural productivity in all its functions is 
baged on the pereen-to-perecn encounter in which the linits to arbitrariness 


are eastablisghed. Without the experience of the moral imperative, no denand 
eoning from the logical aesthetic, pereonal and communal form could be exper- 
Lenoed, The religious element in eulture is the inexhaustible depth of a 
gemulne proquetion of meaning, One can call it eubstance, the ground or gource 
of culture, from which eul ture 1ives, giving it a productive form. It is the 
elenent of ultimacy which culture has not in iteelf but to which $t points. 
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Religion, nanely the golf -transcendence of 1ife under the dinension of epirit 
is eazentially related to morality and culture. There is no [8elf-transcendenoe 
under the dinensLon of the epirit without the conetitution of the moral elf by 
the unconditionsl imperative, and there is no form of this self-transcendence 
except the universe of meaning produced in the cultural act. 

This picture of the easential relation of the three functions of the 


pirit is both "trans-historical renentrance” and *utoplan anticipation." As 
guch, it is the judge of their actual relations under the conditions of existence. 
But it is more than an external judge, It is actual insofar as in life eapential 
and existential elements aro mixed and the unity of the three functions is as 
effective as their separation. Just this is the root of all anbiguities under 
the dmenslon of the epirit. And only because the easential element i8-- though 
ambiguously--effective in life, its image could be dram as criterion of 11ife. 

The three functions of life under the dimension of spirit aseparate in order 
to becoms actual. In their esgential unity there is no moral. act which is not an 
act of cultural 8elf-produetion and religious 8elf-transcendence at the aame tine. 
There 1s no independent morality in dreaming innocence, 
unity of the three functions there is no cultural. act whioh is not an act of 


And in the eapential 


moral gelf-integration and religlous gelf-trangcendence at the game tine, 

There is no independent culture in dreaming innocence. And in the eagential 
unity of the three functions there is no religious aot which is not an act of 
moral 8elf-integration and cultural 8elf-procuction at the eane time, There is 
no independent religion in dreaning innocence. 

But life is baned on the loss of dreaming innocence, on the aelf-ootrangeent 
of eesential being and the ambiguous mixture of eagential and exipgtential ele- 
ments, In the actuality of life there is geparated morality with the ambiguities 
it lnplies, there is 8eparated ol ture and its anbiguities, and there is geparated 
religion with its most profound ambifuities to which we must nov turn. 


12h, 
Religion was defined as the gelf-trangcendence of life under the dinension 


of opirit. This definition makes the image of the exgential unity of religion 
vith morality and culture pogsible and it aleo explains the anbiguities of the 
three functions in their geparation,. The Self-transcendence of life is 


effestive in the unconditional character of the moral act and it is effeotive 


in the inexhaustible depth of meaning in all meanings produced by culture. 
Life is 8ublime in every realm dominated by the dinension of the epirit. The 


gel feintegration of life in the moral act and the gelf-produetion of 11ife in 

the eultural act are eubline. Within then 11fe transcends itgelf in the 
vertical direction, the direction of the ultimate. Bat according to the anbi- 
quity of 1ife they are ales profane: They reaiet gelſ-transcendenoe. And this 
is unavoidatle becauge they are geparated from their eagential unity with 
religion and independently actualized. The definition of religion as gelf-trang- 
cendenee of 11ife in the dimension of the epirit has the deciailve implication 


that religion must first of all be considered as a qual ity of the two other 


funetions of the Bpirit and not as a funotion of its own. Such a consideration 
is logically neceagary: Self-transcendence of 1ife cannot become a function of 
11ife bei des others, because in this cage it had to be transcended itgelf, and 
Bo on in an endless repetition. In a function of iteelf life cannot transcend 
1tne1f genuinely, This 1s the argument against religion as a function of the 
spirit. And one cannot derive that theologians who ineist on this argment 
have a very 8strong point. Therefore, if they define religion as a function of 
the human nind, they are conasl stent in rejecting the concept of religion alto- 
gether in a theology which is guppoged to be baged on revelation. 

But theae agn8ertions nake the fac 


tandable that there is religion 
in the life under the dinension of the apirit, not enly 08 6 GULLY in novels 
and culture, but also as an independent reality besides then, This fact, 
nanely the existence of religion in the ordinary acnse of the word, is one of 
the great stunbling blocks in 1ife under the dinension of the apirit. According 
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to the defind tion of religion as the gelf-transcendence of 1ife there ghould 
be no religion, individual or organized as a particular function of the epirit. 


Fvrery act of 1ife Should in itcelf point beyond iteclf, and no realm of par- 
ticulay act ghould be Neceaeary. Put as in all realns of life, gelf-trans- 


cendenece is resi»ted by profanization aleao in the realm of the epirit. Morality 


and culture in exietential geparation from religion become what is ueually 
ealled geculare. 


Their 8ublimity is contradicted by their profanity. 


Under the 
presgure of profanization the moral imperative becomes conditional, dependent on 


fears and hopes, « regult of peychologiocal and gocilological. compulsion, an 
vltimate moral aim is replaced by utilitarian caleulations and the fulfLiment of 
the law in a natter of futile attempts of aelf-determination. The gelfotrans- 

_ eendenee of the moral act is denied, morality is activity between Linite 
ponnibilities, it 1s, in the cenge of our basko definition profanized--oven If 
it is as restrictive as gone forms of religious morality are (in confliot with 


the meaning of grace). Tt is unavoidatile that euch morality falls under the 


ambiguities of the law, as i scussed before. Under the analogous preaeure of 
profanization the cultural produetion of a universe of meanings lozes the gub- 
tance, namely an ultimate and inexhaustible meaning which is received in 
gelf=transcendence. This phenomenon 1s well known and has been meh digcusged 
by the analyste of our pregent civilization, ugually under the heading of the 


rightly 
gecularization of eul tare. They of ten have/referred to the analogous phe- 


nomenon in the ancient eiviliegation and derived a general rule about the 
relation of religion and eulture from theae two great examples of Veatern 
intellectual history, Culture loging its religious gubstance retains an in- 
creasingly empty form, Meaning carnot 1ive without the inexhaustible gource 
of meaning to which religion points. 

This is the aituation out of which religion as a gpecial function of the 
epirlt ariges. The gelf-trangccendence of 1ife under the dinension of epirit 
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eannot become alive without finite realities which are transcended, "Self. 


transcendence” has thedialiectical problem that something 1s not transcended 
and transcended at the same time, It migt have concrete existence, other- 

wise nothing would be there to be transcended, but it should not "be there" 
dnymore but negated in the act of being transcended, This, exactly, is the 
81tuation of all religions in history. 


Religion as the 8elfetranscendence 
of life needs the religions as it needs to deny them, 
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1)_The_holy and the geeular 
In contrast to all other realns in which the ambiguities of life 


appear the selfe-transcendence of life in religion shows a double ambiguity. 
The first one has already been mentioned, the ambiguity of the s8ublime and 


the profane which is a universal ahatacteristic of 1ife, We have seeen how 
in the process of profanization 4t loges its greatness and dignity, in all 
eultural acts of self-production and in the moral act of 8elf-integrathn; 
and we have seen why in order to maintain itself as 8elf-transcendent, 

life under the dimension of spirit expresses itself in a function which 

is defined by self-transcendence, namely religion, 

But this character of religion leads to a reduplication of ambigu- 
ities , Religion, as the Sel fetransgending function of 14fe claims to be 
the answer to the ambiguities of 11fe in all other dimensLons, It transcends 
their finite tenslons and conflicts, But in doing 80, it falls into even 
profounder tenslons, conflicts and <, Religion is the highest 


expression of the greatness and dignity of 1ife, in it the gublinity of 1ife 


becomes holiness, And religion is the most radical refutation of the greatness 
and dignity of 11fe;z in it the 8ublime becomes most profanized, the holy most 
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desecrated, These ambiguities are the central gubJect of any honest 
philosophy of religionz and they are the background on which ehurech and 
theology must work, They are the decisive motive for the expectation of 
a reality which transcends the Self-transcendence of 11ife in the religitus 
function, 

The first ambiguity of religion is the ambiguity of 8elf-transcendence 
_ and profanization in the relzious funetion itself, The second anbigufity of 


religion 1s the tragic-demonic elevation of gomething conditioned to un. 
conditional validity, 


One can s8ay that religion always moves between the 
danger points of profanization and demonization, and that in every genuine 
act of the religious life both are present, openly or hiddenly, 

The profanization of religion has like all negations of the sublime 
the character of transforming it into a finite obJect amongst finite objects, 
In religion as a particular function of the spirit it 1s the process of the 
profanization of the holy to which we refer, If in religion the gublime 1s 
called the holy this indicates that religion 1s based on the manifestation 
of the holy itself, the divine ground of being, Every religion is the 
receptive ansver to revelatory experiences, This is its greatness and its 
dignity, thk makes religion and its expressions in theoria as well as in 
praxis holy, In this sense one can gpeak of holy Seriptures, holy communi. 
tiles, holy acts, holy offices, holy pergons, These predicates mean that 
all these realities are nore than they are in their immediate finite appearance. 
They are self-transcendent, or, geen from the side of that to which they 
transcend, the holy, they are traslucent towards it, This holiness is not 
their moral. or cognitive or even religious quality, but it is their pover 
of pointing beyond themselves, If the predicate holiness refers to persons 
the actual participation of the person in 1t can have many degrees, from the 
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lowest, to the highest, not this, not the personal quality decides, but the 
power of self-transcendence, It was the great insight of Auguetine in the 
Donatist struggle that it 1s not the quality of the priest which makes a 
Sacrament effective, but the transparency of his office and the funetion he 


performs, Othervise the religious function would be impossible, and the 
predicate of the holy could not be applied at all. 


Fran this follows that the anbiguity of religion 1s not identical 


with the Þ "paradox of holiness" to which we have referred and hall refer 
more fully in connection with the image of the Christian and the Chureh, 
But the first ambiguity of religion is the presece of profanized elements 
in every religious act, There are two opposite ways in which this is the 
cage, the one is the institutional, the other 1s the analytical way, 

The institutional way is not restricted to fff so-called institutionaliged 
religion, As pesychology has showin, there are institutions in the inner 
13fe of the individual, "ritual activithes" as Freud has called them, which 
produce and preserve nethods of action and reaction], The relentless attacks 
on "organized religion" are mostly baged on a deeply rooted confuslon, Life 
1s organized in all its 8M f-achualizationz without form 1t could not even 


have dynanies, This is true of the personal as well as of thecommunal life. 
But the real obJect of honest attacks on organized religion 1s the anbiguity 
of religion in the context, of 14s institutional form, Instead of transcending 
the finite in the direction of the infinite institutionaliged religion with 
its manifold contents becomes a finite reality itself, þ or 8et of prescribed 
activities to be performed, a set of stated doctrines to be accepted, a 

s00ial pregaure group begides otheref, a political power with all the impl1- 
cations of power politics, The erities cannot see the self-transcendent, 

the sublime and holy character of religion in this structure which is aubJject 
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to all sociological laws which govern secular groups, And if all this is 
internalized and performed by individuals in their peronal religious life, 
the institutional character is not removed, It appears in ecompulsory acts 


of devotion, defense of doctrinal abgurdities, guperstitions relations to 

the divine, e.g., in prayer and expectation of miracles. The erities of this 
profanized religion are right in their eriticiem and often gerve relfthion 
better than those whom they attack, It would however be a "utopianist® 
fallacy to use these criticiams in order to renove the profanizing tendencies 
in the religious life and to retain pure se}f-transcendence and holiness, 
Insight into the inescapable ambiguity of 1ife prevents guch fallacy, In 

all forms of communal. and pergonal religion profanising elements are effective, 


and vice versa, the most profanized forms of religion get their power to 
continue from the elenents of gublinity and holiness within then, The 
average amallness of daily 14fe Þ relgfion 4s no argument against its great- 
ness and the way in which it 1s dram down to the level of undignified 
mechanization is no argument against its dignity, Life, transcending 1t861f, 
at the game time remains in itself, and out of this tension the first 
ambiguity of religion follows, 

The preceding degeription, however, dealt with only one way in which 
religion 8hows its ambiguity, the "institutional" way, There is another 
one, the "reductive" way, It is baged on the fact that culture 4s theform 


of religion, and morality the expression of its g8eriouemess, This fact can 
lead to the reduction of religion to culture and morality. Its eymbols are 
interpreted as reelts of cultural productivity, be it as veiled concepts 


or ruled images, If one takes avay the veil of celf-transcendence one finds 
cognitive insight and aesthetic expression. They myths are a combination 


1.20 
of prinitive 8clence and primitive poetry, They are products of theorla, 
As suwech they have lasting significance, But their claim to express transcen- 
dence mi be discarded, The game mist be done with the manifestations of 
religion in prexie: The holy personality and the holy cammity are devel- 
opments of perzonality and community which mgt be Judged by the principles 
of humanity and justice, Their claim, howwer, to transcend these principles, 
mus} be rejected, 


In these ideas the reduction of relighon 1s not radical, Religion 
gets a place in the whole of man's culturk productivity and its usefulness 
for moral s8«l feactualization is not denied, But this is a prelininary stage 
in the pricess of reduetionist profanization of religion, 1t goon becomes 
clear that eithr the claim of religion must be accepted or that 1t does not 
find a place within the functions of eultural production and that morality 


does not need it in addition to ttself., Religon which has in principle a 


home in every function of the spirit, has becoeme homeless in all of them, 
The benevolent treatment it has received from those who reject its claim 
for 8elfotranscendence does not help it, And its benevolent critics become 
g00n much more radical, Religion is explained away in the cognitive realn, 
being derived from psyehological or sociologiogl gources, being considered 
as 11lusilon or an ideology, religious synbols are replaced by finite obJects 
in the acsthetic realm by the different naturalistic styles, expecially by 
oritical naturiim and some types of expressionist and non-obJeotive art. 
Pergonal gelf-deternination and education avoid the initiation into the nystery 
of being to which religion point and introduce into the needs of a s8&elf-sufficient 
s0ciety with needs and ends which remain finite in gpite of their endlessness, 
A communities become agents for the actualigation of guch a gociety rejecting 
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any kind of s8elf-transcending sgynbols and trying to dissolve the chureohes into 
the organizations of the secular 2oolety, In large 2cotions of contenporary 
mankind this reduetional way of the profunization of religion, reduetion by 
annihilation 1s trenendously guocesful=not only in the commit Eagt but 
also in the democratic WVest, In world historical view one mast aay that 
this way is in our period much more guccessful than the institutional way 
of profanizing religion, namely by mechanizing it. 

Nevertheless, here also the ambiguity of life reeists an unambiguous 
80lution, First of all we mist remind ourselves of the fact, that the 


profanizing forces are not simly the negation of religion as a function 
of the spirit, but that they are prezent in its very nature: Actual reltgion 
14vs in the cognitive forms, from language to ontology which are the reaults 
of eultural productivity, In using language, historical reaearch, psycho- 
logical desoriptions of human nature, existentialist analysis of man's pre. 
dicament, prewphilosophical and philosophical coneepts, it uses the secular 
material which becomes independent in the processes of reduotional profanita- 
tion, Only because religion has the ambiguity of s8«lfetranacendence it can 
be seculariged and finally disgolved into secular forms, 

But if this 1s being tried, the ambiguity of religion shows its effect 
on these PFOCESSeE8S of reduetional profanigation, just as they chow its 
effect in the center of religious self-transcendence, The one way in which 
this 1s this cage constitutes the larger concept of religion as experience 
of the unconditional, both in the moral imperative and in the depth of culture, 
It 1s the anbiguity of radical secularian/ that 1+ cannot ezcape the elenentk 
of f self-transcendence which appears in these two experiences, Often these 
experiences are rather hidden and any expression of then carefully avoided, 
But if the radically gsecular philosopher 1s asked by a tyrannical power 
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(diotoriagl or conforni.st) to give up his geculariam he reaiets gueh a 
request experiencing the unconditioned inperative of honesty aptto total 
gelf=gncrifice, In the game way the radically secular writer whoge nevel 
has been written by him with the totality of his being is uged as a mere 
plece of entertainment he feels that as abuse and profanization., Reduotional 
profanization nay g10ceed in abolighing religion as a gpecial function but 
it 1s not able to renove religion as a quality in all functions of the 
spirit, namely the quality of ultimate concern, 

2). The great and the traclo_ 

We said that geoulariom pay be able to renove religion as a special 
function, Now we mus investigate this "may,”* Perhaps it is not able? This 
considergion leads to the other great anbiguity of religion, the tragic- 

demonie possibility of it, Everything great in time and gpace is also 
tragic, everything holy in time and pace is alsc denonic; and in every 
tragalyic greatness, as in everything denonic 1s holiness, an interpretation 
of these statenents will conclude the digougslon of the ambiguities of life 
(except under the historical dinension) , 


The irmer tension of religion as self-transcendence in the dimension 
of 8pirit which leads to the ambiguity of the gublime and the profane, leads 
also to the ambiguities of the great and the tragic and the holy and the 
demonic, In order to express selſ-transcendence that which 1s transcended 
must becone the bearer of the holy, the finite mist be. able to go byyond 
1tokf withut identifying 1tself with that towards which 1t goes, the holy 
itself, It migt be holy while not being holy at the game time, But the finite 
-under the conditions of existential estrangenent, does not stand this tension: 
Tt becomes the tragic-denonic anbiguity of religion, 

The term tragic-demonile points to a parital identity of meanings 
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both the tragic and the denonic are possible because of the s8ublimnity of 
life in the dinension of espirit, its greatness and its dignity, Only the 
great 1s tragic in the view of Creek tragedy, beeause only the great 1s in 
danger to elaim divine greatness for itzelf, The aristoeratio heroes, the 
bearers of powr and value, be it individuals, be it fanilies, are the subJects 


of tragedy, not the amnall ones, or the ugly ones, or the evil ones, But the 
Greeks thought tht every human being 1s repreeented by the £ tragic hero 
and, therefore, should participate in the performance in whieh human greatness 
and tzagedy are hom, Hubris in iteelf 1s one of the three qualities of 
man's turning avay from his essential goodness; it is, according to the 


theological tradition an elenent in the strueture of sin, But in actual life 
processes hubris appears in unity with gheatness and, consequently, not as 
sin Simply, but as ambiguity in the self-transcendence of 14ife (Jugt as con- 
euplecence, which is the other element in sin appears in actual 14ife pro- 
cegges in unity with 14bido, and consequently as anbiguity in the gelf- 
production of 1ife). Hubris in this sense is not pride, which is overcom= 
pensation, uged by amall personalities, but hybris in unity with greatnesd 
is the self-elevation of that which is great to divine, 1.0., absokute 
greatness, And this elevation is implied in the acts of gelf-transcendence 
as the moral or eultural or religious claim to represent the unconditional 
true and the unconditionally good and the holy itself, The fact that this 
is unavoidable under the conditions of estrangement makes not only the 1ife 
of the few in whon greatness is eymboliged, but of everybody who participates 
in hunaniy and its greatness tragic, For the claim of unconditional greatness, 
the claim to be like God, 1s the way which necesaarily leads to tragic destruc- 
tlon and d1sintegration, 


ee CE mas mand 
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Tt belongs to the ambleuity of greatness and tragedy that one 18 
not aware of one's situation. Several great tragedies are tragedies of 


the revelation of the human predicament (cf. King Oedipus, who blinds 


himself after his eyes have Seen hinself in the mirror, put up by the 
nes8>Þ:gers). Thege are whole civilizations (as the later ancient and the. 
modern Western) whose tragic hybris is revealed by prophetic messengers 
in the moment in which the negative implications are approaching. (The 
pagan and Christilan geers of the end of the empire in late ancient Rome, 
the existentialist prophets of the arrival of F Western nihiliam in the 
19th and early 20th centuries). If one agks which 1s the guilt of the 
tragic hero the answer must be that he perverts the function of 6lfotran- 
8cendence by identifying himself with that to which self-transcendence 18 
Hreected, the gublimne, the holy itself. He does not regist gelf-tran- 
gcendence, but he resists the demand to trangcend his own greatness and 
Henilzy. He is caught by his om power of repregenting the 8elfetrans- 
cendence of 11ife. 


3)_ The_diving ard the denonie 
The f tragic is alwys implicitly religious, because it is rooted 
in an act of zelfotranccentance under the Hmenslon of the Spirit. But it 
1s not explicitly religious because it does not occur in the realn of 
religion in the narrower 8ense, In actugl relgglon the ambiguity of 8elf- 
transcendence appears as the ambiguity of the holy and the demonic. The 
8gnmbol of the demonic does not need Jjustification as it did thirty years 
ago, when it was reintroduced into the theological language, It has becone 
a mach uged and much abused term to designate anti-divine forces in the 
individual and 8ocial life. In this way it has often lost the ambiguous 
character, wideh 1s implied in the word itself. Demons are divine antiodiine 


beings. They are not ainmply negations of the vine, but they participate 


| 
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in a Hstorted way in the power and holiness of the divine, Out of this 


mythological background the term mugt be understood. The demonic does not, 
as the profane, resist self-transcendence, but it Hs torts self-transcendente 
by identifying a particular bearer of holiness with the holy itself. In this 
8enSe all polytheistic gods are demonic, because the basis of being and 
meaning on which they 8tand is fini6e, however 8ublime, great and Hernified 
it may be. And the claim of s8omething finite to infinity or to divine. 


greatness is the characteristic of the demonic. Demonigation of the holy 


occurs ir. all religions, day by day, even in the religion which is baged 
on the 8elf-negation of the finite in the Cross of the Christ. 


The quest 
for unambiguous life 1s, therefore, most radically directed towards the 


ambiguity of the holy and the demonie in the religious realn, 

Before 4He8cusslrr, further the ambiguities of religion and above all 
its basic ambiguity, I want to relate once mere the concept of the demonic 
to that of the tragic. The tragic is the Inner ambiguity of human greatness. 
Tt can also be religious greatness (as in phariseiom and puritaniom). But 
the subJectsy of tragedy does not aspire to divine greatness. He does not 
intend "to be 13ke God." He touches, 80 to peak, the divine 8phere, and 
he is reiected by it into egelf-destruetion. But he does not elaim divinity 
for hinself, Wherever this is done the demonic appears. 4 main charactegr- 
istlc of the tragle is the atate of being blind, a main chargoteristic of 
the demonie 1s the state of being split. 

This is easLlly understandable from the nature of the demonie to claim 
avinlty as a finite basls: The elevation of one element of finitude to 
infinite power and meaning neces8arily produces the reaction of other elements 
of finitude denying gueh claim or making it for thenselves. The Jemorie 
Self-elevetion of one nation # over against all the others in the name of 
her God (or eysten of values), produces the reaction of other nations In 
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the name of their God. The demonic self-elevation of partieular forces 
in the centered personality and the claim of their absolute guperilority leads 
to the reaction of other forces and to a ap141t consciougness, The claim 
of one value, reprezented by one God, to be the eriterion of all others 


leads to the 8plits in polytheistic religion. 

A conBequence of thege 8plits, cormected with the naturecf the demonie, 
is the stats of being *poasnessed®*” by the power whileh produces the 8plit. 

The "demoniaces" are the TYposmesged" ones. The freedon of centeredness 18 
removed by the demorie 8plit. Demonic structures in the per8cnal and 
gommnal 11ife cannot be broken by acts of freedom and good will. They 
have the characteristic that they are 8trengthened by what tries to chlnge 
them-oexcept the changing power is itself a structure, but a 4ivine one. 

All this is quite different from the tragic, but the tragic and the 
demonie have one thing in common, Both are ambiguities in the function of 
8elfetranscendence, In both of than that which 1s guppoged to be transcended 
nakes itself into that towards which 1t ehould stranscend; in the cage of 
the tragic by unwill'ngness to accept one's finitude and blindnegs about 
one's f£ existential 8ituation; in the cage of demonic by using. the holy 
towards which 8elf-transcendence strives, to put on the unconditioned greatness 
and dignity of the holy onegelf. In both canes Ufe disintegrates and 
destroys itself, in the first cage in the tragic catestrophe, in the Second 
caze by the disruption which 1s implied in the natwre/ of the demonic iteelf. 


| This comparishn also Shows that Something demonic lies in the back. 
REES of the tragic, and that the nanifestation of the demonie [8hows 
tragic implications. 
of the German nation arld the tragic destiny which was a consequence of it. 


An exanple 18 the demonic poss8es8lon which took hold 


Similar exanples taken from persons and historical groups are frequent. 
| —| 
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Nevertheless, the atructure of the tregile and the demonic 1s different. 


Wherever the demonic appears 1t hows religious traits, even if the 
eppearance is moral or cultural. This 1s a logics) congSequenne of the 
matual immanence of the three functions of life in the dimension of the 
spirit and of the dual concept of religion as unconditiona] concern and as 
a realn of zsymbols of theorila ani praxis. Here also the examples are 
abundant: The unconditonal claims to commitment by states wich vest 
thenselves with religious Hgnity, by cultural furetions which control all 
others, as in s8cientific absolutiam, by iniividnals wo reques?t 1dolization 
of themselves, by particular delves in the pergongl 11fe which take over the 
pPerBonal center in the name of absolute greatness. TIn all theee cages one 
can uge the term quasi-religious which often has been applied to the dicts- 
torships, 


Perhaps the most revealing example of the amblugity of the demoric 
in the eultural realm 1s the Roman emplre wose greatness and Hen ty, whose 


Sublime character was univers8ally aoknow edged, but which became demonically 
po8Sesged when it vested itsel? with divine ho)iness, and produced the a8plit 
which led to the anti-demonie 8truggle of Christianity and the demonde per- 
#ecution of the Christians. 

This historical reminder is an adequate transition to the dig8eugsion 
of religion in the NArTOWer SenSe of the word and 1ts demonization. The 
 basic anbinuilty of religion has a deeper root than any other of the ambiguities 
of 14fe. For religion is the place in wich the anever to the quest for te 


unanbiguous 1s receL.ved. Religion as this "place" (nanely man's posaibility 
of receLying this answer) 1s unanbilgubus, the actual reception, however, 1s 
profoundly ambiguous. For the potual reception occurs in the changing forrms 
of man's moral and enltural exietence. Thege forms participate in the holy 


= 
to which they point. But they are not the holy itself. Itis the claim 


to be the holy itself which makes them demortc. 


This is the reason wy theologians have protes ted against the 
application of the term religion to Cthristianity. They have contrasted 
religion wth revelation and degcribed religion as an attempt of man to 
glorify hingelf. This 1s, Indeed, a correct description of demoni ged 
religion, but it Lienores the fact that every religion is baged on 
revelation and that every revelation expresees itself of ir a religion. 
Insofar as religion is baged on revelation 4t is 1nambiguous, ingofar as 
it receiyes revelation it is ambiguous, This is true of every religion, 
al8o of a religion which ity its followers 1s called revealed religion Put 
no relilon is revealed; 1t is the outcome and the Hatortion of revelation. 
The coneept religion cannot be avoided In any theology. The eriticienm of 
religion is an clement in the tistory of all religions. The revelatory 
impact behind them awakens everywhere people to a” awareness of the cortrast 
between the unambiguous 1ife towards which the gelf-transcendence of 11fe 
is directed and the ofter. terrifying ambiguities of their actug] religions. 
One can read the history of religion, egpecially of the great religions as 
a contilmous inner religions azailnst religion for the 8ake of the holy 
itse)f., Christianity claims that in the Cross of the Chrigt the fingl 
victory in this struggle has been reached, But even in claiming this, the 
form of the claim itself hows demonic tonltor What is rightly 8aid about 
the Cross of the Christ is wrongly transferred to the life of the Church, 
whose antlugities are denied, though they became increasingly powerful in 
its history, 

Put at this point 14 18 the denonization of religion generally of 
which we want to give gone exanples, Religion as an historical reality uges 
the cultural productions beth in theoria and praxis, It uses Bohe of them, 
while rejecting others, and in doing 80 1t eotablighes a realn of religious 


129, 
oul ture, wibh 11es alongside the other cultural productions, But 


religion as the self-transcendence of life in all realns claims a 8uperiority 
ov er them which is justified insofar as religion points to that which 
transcends all of them, But the claim to guperiority becomes demonic in 

the moment 4n which religion as &s Sccial and personal reality nakes this 

e laim for itself and the finite forms in wich it polntis to the infinite. 

We can ghow this in the four functions of man's cultural produc tivity, 
discussed before, but in reverse order, the communal], the personal, the 
aesthetic, the eognitive, Religion is actual in social groups which are 
united with or 2eparated from the political groups. In both cages they 
aonstitute a gocial, legal and political reality which is congecrated by 
the holy embodied in then, In the power of this consgecration they consecrate 
the other communal structures and try in this way to control them. In the 
cage of their resistance they try to destroy them, Te powar of the bearers 
of the holy is the unconditional character of the holy in the name of whie'r 
they break the resistance of all. those who accept the eynbols of 8elf-tran- 
8cendence under which the religlous community lives, This 1s the 8ource of 
the Hvine-demonic power of those who repregent a religious community, and 
this is the source of the 801idity of the holy ins tutions, and aacred 
eustons, divinely ordered systens of law, hierarcical orders, myths and 
symbols, etc, But Jjust this golidity betways its divine-demonic ambigul ty: 
It is able to reject all eriticimms which are raiged in the nane of justice. 
It overrales them in the name of bs holy walch has principle of justice 
within itgelf, and 14 breaks minds and bodies of thoge who try to relet. 

No examples need to be given for this ambiguity of religion which fillgs the 
pages of world history, It is enoughf to show why the quest for unanbiguous 
1ife mst transcend religion, although the answer is given in and againet religion. 


180, (388) 
In the realm of the personal 11fe the divine-demonic ambiguity of 


religion appears in the conflict between humanity and holiness, the divine 


gupport and th demonic guppression of the personal developenent towards 
humanity by the idea of the s8aint, 


These confliets with their integrating 
disintegrating, productive and destructive consequences go on firbt of all 
> within the individual persom, One of the ways in which religion uges its 
own, consecrated idea of personality, to guppress within the individual the 
idea of humanity is the production of an uwneasy consclence, if the absolute 
elaim of religion is not accepted, The psychologist knows the devastations 
in the personal development which are caused by this conflict, Very often 
in the history of religion 1t 1s the negative, ascetic prineiple which 
receives religious consecration, and which stands as a condemning Judge 


against the positive implications of the idea of humanity, But the pover 
the radiations 1mage of pergonal holiness has would not exist if there were 
not the other side, the impact on the development of the person, coming from 
the divine, anti-denonic (and anti-profane) character of the holy to which 
religion points, But again one must ay that here is not the ansver to 

the quest for unambiguous 1ife although the ansver can be recelved only in 
the depth of the self-transcending pergonality, religlously gpeaking,niin 
the act of faith, 


The di80us3ion about the divine-denonic anbiguity in the relation of 


religion to theoria naturally focusses on the problem of the religious 
doctrine, particularly when it appears in the form of an established dogma, 
The conflict arising here is that between the consecfated truth of the 


dogma and the truth which unites dynamic change and preliminary form, But 
it 1s not the theoretical conflict as guch in which the divine-demonic 


ambiguity appears, but its significance for the holy commmity and holy 


141, 
personality, It is the demonic guppression of honest obedLence to the 
struotures of truth which is at stake here, But what 1s happening in this 
respect to the cognitive function equally happens to the aesthetic function: 
The guppresslon of authentic expressiveness in art and 14tenature 1s equal 
to the suppression of honest cognition, Both are done in the name of a 
religiously consecrated truth and a religiously consecrated expresslVveness. 
There is no doubt that self-transcendence opens the eyes to cognitive truth 
and aesthetic anthenticity, Divine power lies behind religious doctrines 
and raigious art, But the denonie distortion begins when nev inslght presses 
towards the eaurface and 1s trodden down in the name of the FTETOY the con- 
8ecrated truth, or if new styles want to express the drives of a period and 
are prevented to do so in the name of religiously approved forms of expression. 
In all these cages It is the resleting community and the resisting pers8onalities 
who arevietims of the demonic destruetion of truth and expressiveness in the 
name of the holy, As in relation to Jjustice and in relation to humanity 
directly, 80 in relation to truth and expressiveness indirectly, religion 1s 
not the answer to the quest for unanbiguous 1ife, although the answer can 
only be received in the cognitive-aesthetic symbols of relighem. This is 
the profundity of the anbiguous character of religion, 
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In all life processes an essential and an existential element, created 


goodness and estrengement, are merged in such a way that neither the one nor 
the other is exclusively effective, Life includes always eagential and exis- 
tential elements! this 1s the root of its anblguityes, 

The ambiguities of life are manifest under all dinensions, in all 
processes and all realns of 1ife, Everywhere the question of unambiguous 
life is hiddenly present: All creatures are longing for an unanblguous ful. 
fllnent of their essential pogsibilities. 3ut onty in man as the bearer 
of the dimenslon of the spirit the ambiguities of life and the quest for 
unambiguous 1ife becones conscious, He experiences} the anbiguity of 14fe 
under all dinenslons, since he participates in all of them and he experiences 
them innediately vithin himself as the ambiguity of the functions of the 
gpirit: of morality, culture and religion, Out of these experiences he 

raizges the quest for unambiguous life, for a life in which 1ife has reached 
that towards which 1t transcends 1teelf. 

Since religion is the 8elfetranscendence of 1ife in the realm of the 
Spirit, 1t is religion in which man raises the quest for unambiguous life 
and it is religion in which he receives the anger, But the angver 1s not 
identical with rel gion, since religion itself is anbiguous, The anaver 
or, more precisely, the fulfillment of the quest for unambiguous life 
transcends any religious form or gymbol in which it is exprissed, The gelf- 


transcendence of life never reaches unambiguously that tovards which it 
transcends, although 1ife can receive ite 
form of religion, 


Religious eynbo11om has produced three main gymbols for unambiguous 


bi. f-nanifestation in the anbiguous 


143, 
14fo1 Spirit of Cod, Kingdom of God and Eternal Life, Each of then and 


their relation requests at this point a short preliminary eonsideration, 
The Spirit of God is the presmce of the divine life within creaturely life. 


v1 The Divine Spirit is "God present,” The Spirit of God 1s not a geparated 
being, But he is God'Himself "pregent.," Therefore one can gpeak of 


"Spiritual Pregence? in order to give the full meaning of the symbol, 
The wrd pregence* has archaic comotation, pointing to the place on wibh 


a Sovereign or & group of high dignitaries 1s prevent. In capitalizing 

it, we indicate that 1t is geuppoged to expres the divine prevence in 
ereaturely 14fe. "Spiritual Provence," then is the first eynbol expregeing 
unanbiguous 1ife. It is directly correlated to the anblguities of life 


under the dinenslon of #pirit, although 1t refers indirectly because of the 
mu tildfinensLonal unity of 1ife to all realns, (In it both Spiritual and 
Pre8enee are capitalized, and the word Spiritual is used the first time in 
this part of SYSTIMATIC THEOLOGY, T% has not been uged as an adjective to 
spirit with «a enall. %o" deoignating a dimeneion of life). Tt is this 
oynbal wich will direct ow digoussion in the fourth part of the eysten. 
The Second eymbol of unanbiguous 11fe is the Kingdom of God." Tis 
oynbolic naterial is taken from the historical dinengion of 11fe and the 
dynamics of historical aelf-traneendence. Kingdom of God 1s the angver to 
the anbiguitios of man's higtoriocal exigtence but the egymbol inoludes, because 
of the miliidimenstonal unity of 11fe the angver to the angiguity under the 
hiotorioal dinengon in all realus of 11fe,/ The dinengion of hietory is 


actualiged, on the one hand, in historieal events, which cone from the pest 

and determine the prezent, on the other hand, in the hietorical tengton which 
1s experienced in the prevent, but runs irreversibly into the future. Therefore, 
the eyabol of the Kingdom of God covers both the a8truggle of unanbiguous 14fe 


uh. (399) 
with the forces which make for anbiguity, and the ultimate fulfillnent 
towurds whileh history runs, 

This leads to the third eynbol: Unanbiguous life 1n Eternal Life. 
Here the Symbol material is taken from the temporal and epatiaTt finktude of 
all 1ife. Unanbiguous 1fe conquers the #ervitude to the categorieal 
linits of exiatence, It does not nean an endless contimation of categorical 
ed.8tence but the conquest of its anbiguities, This eynbolas well as that 
of the Kingdom of God ghall be the leading goncepts in the fillh part of the 
theological gysten: "History and the Kingdom of God." 

The relation of the three eyabols; "Spiritual Pregence, ""Kingdem of God® 
and "Eternal Life" can be deacribed in the follow ng way: All three of 


them are eynbolic expressLons of the anewer revelation gives to the quest 
for unambi.,uous 1ife. Unanbiguous life can be degcribed as life unier the 
Spiritual Prevence, or as life in the Kingdem of God, or as Eternal Life. 
Bat as chown before, the three eymbols uge a different gynbolic material and 
express in doing 80, ifferent directions of meaning within the eame idea of 
unanbi.guous 14fe. The 8ynbol "Spiritual Prevence* wes the dinension of 
opirit, the bearer of which 1s man, But in order to be prevent in the hunan 
#p1rit the Divine Spirit mst be prevent in all the dinenslons which are 
actual in man, and this means, in the universe. 

The eynbol. Kingdom of God 16 @ gootal of eynbel, taken fron the historieal 
dimensLon inaofar as it 1s actualiged in nan's hietorical life. Bat the 
hietorical dinengion 1s pregent in all life, Therefore, the aynbol Kingdom 
of God embraces the deatiny of the life of the universe, Jjust as the eymbol 
"Spiritual Prezence,* But the quality of histery to run Lrreversibly towards 
a goal. introduces another elenent into tis gyabolic neaning, nanely the 
"ecchatological* expectation, the expectation of the fulfillnent, towards 


1s. 
<.- wich elf-treneendence atrives and towards which history runs. 


Like Spiritual Pregence the Kingdom of God 1s wriing and etruggling in 
history. As eternal fulfillnent of 14fe the Kingdom of God 1s above of 
history. 

And this leads to the third gymbe] of unambiguous 11fe, namely, 
Eternal life. The synbolic material, ugcd in it, 1s taken from the 
categorical. atructure of finitude. Unanbiguous life 1s Eternal Life. 
Spiritual Prezence and Kingdom of God ao aleo Eternal Iife 1s a univereal 
aymbol, referring to all dimenslons of 11fe and including the two other 
gymbols. Spiritual Pregence creates Eternal Life in thoge who are grasped 
by It. And the Kingdom of God is the fulfillment of temporal 1ife in Eternal 
Life. 

The three eymbols for unanbiguo's 1ife mutually include each other. 

Bat because of the different agymbolic material they une, It is adequate to 
apply them in different directions of meaning, Spiritual Pregence for the 
conquest of the anbiguities of 11fe under the dinension of the epirit, 
Kingdem of God for the conquest of the anbiguities of 11fe under the 
anmension of Hestory, and Eternal Life for the conquest of the anbiguities 
of 11fe beyond history. Yet in all three of them we find mutual] innanence 
of all of then, Where there 1s Spiritual Provence, there 1s Fingdon of 
God and Eternal life, and where there is Kingdom of God there iof Eternal 
Life and Spiritugl Prevente, and where there is Eternal Life there 1s 
Spiritual Prevence and Kingdom of God, The emphagie 1s different, the 
gubstance 18 the game: life unanbiguous. 

The ques} for auch unambiguous 1ife is pogaible because life has the 
character of aclfotranscendence. Under all dinengions 1ife moves beyond 
1tself in the vertical direction. But under no dimengion 1t reaches that 


146, 
towards which 1t moves, the unconditional. Tt Joes not reach 1t, but the 
quest for 1t renains, Under the dimenston of the epirit 1t is the quent for 
an unanbiguous morality and an unambiguous cul ture reunited with an unan- 
biguous religion. The angwer to this queet 1s the experience of revelation 
and ealvation; they constitute religion above religion, although they 
become religion when they are received. They are, in religious gynbolien, 
the wrk of the Spiritual Pregence or of the Kingdom of God or of Eternal 


Iife. This quest is effective in all religions and the argwer received 
underlies all religions giving them their 8ublimity, their greatness and 
daenldty. But both Sre% ant anowr become natters of anbiguity 1f ox. 
pres8sed in the terms of a conerete relifion. It is an ages old experience 
of all religions that the quest for Sonething transcedding then 18 angered 
in the ehaling and transforming experiences of revelation and galvation; 
but that under the conditions of exiatence (or, as a nore qualiotic termio 


nology eays: As long as we are in the body), even the abgolutely great, 
namely the divine 8elfenarifestation, becomes not only great but aleo aenall, 
not only divine but aleo demonic. Theology, aware of this inegcapable | 
bondage to finitude ani eotrangement, even in her om work, munt neverthe- 
leas point to that which is unambiguous, divine and eternal. 
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Rr PT. here-agziri; mostly IT ic aontrant 14 life af. death. On the other ER 


rd 
. less anHt-tvooel, than the term life, but -it-is also much less expressive. 
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þ 9 Life, eSSence and existence 


The fact that in an ordinary dietionary\more than ten different 


= % _ 
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meanings of the word life are distinguished'makes- it understandable 


PY many philosophers hesitate to use the word life altogether and 
_y 4 | 4 / 
Shak others restrict ,ItS use to the + agg of Aiving beings 3>488 A nnpln WY. al Al 
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hand, waee—ws in Continental Europe, towards the turn of the 


century, 'a large philosophical school whose=appmeach was called 


"hilosophy of life." It included people like Nietzsche, Dilthey, 
NA » 
Bergson, Simnel, ,Scheler an influenced many others, notably the 
© Hos © A 
'Qf Oo 


 Existentialists. A ve inerica, at the Same time, gpen-the "philosophy 


Go) SARA 


of process," /1Nn _— oragnati.om of James and Dewey y and Tully 


CLADGFALEn in Whitehead and his school. The term "Process”. is much 
LOU ial 


| £ 
RAN ALA vV'S: 
The living and the dead body are UITAy PFOCeSSE8, but in the fact of 


death, life includes its own negation, and, in the eutatia use of the 


| 
| | 
word life, the conquest of this negation is indicated Fas in "life reborn" / 


or in "eternal life" 
ASI ANAL. 


for Life vere-produced-byf ihe experience of ibg-ent-in death. In any 


Þ Forage it is not too bold to assuwme that words 


a; the Þp larity of life and death has always colored the word life, 


presupposes the use of the word for a special group 
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beings" and \show-depecial characteristics whteh—appear under the ada 


dominance of the adage ELRSUSLON. / elow)1 Is generic cuncopt 
| of life is the pattern after which //pince AFLNTOTES; the ontological 
concept of 1ife has been formed. It is the observation of a particular 


or 
potentiality of beings, be it that of a species, be-+t-that of am indi- 


viduals actualizing themselves in time and space, which has led to the' 


- _ | / ll 
ontological concept of life, namety lifeas the actuality of being. This 


concept of life unites the two main qualifications of being which under- 


lie this whole system, namely, the essential and the existential. Potentiality 


| is that IN Ot rk m_ has the POWer, the y J ami a Milyrigiye), to 
| © oli, «0s 5 Wy font 7 | 


become actual. | | FEmooc 


p pag are other essences 
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which have not, this POWEr, -S-&-., PT RP forms (e.g., the triangle). 
Those | foveren uttoh DEEOMS aotua)) Subject themselves to the conditions of 


existentence,* Finttude, ce, conflict, etc. This does not mean 


IX 


that they lose their essential charactery(trees hay 46 but Fney 


fall under the structures of existence and are af n6-ap to Aftortion and 

death, It is in this sense of a "mixture" fs i esSential and existential 
elements, that we use the vs 220, In terms of the history of philosophy 
we can say that we envisage the Aristotelian distinction between dynamis 


and energeia, between potentiality and actuality; with they eye of an 
| Existentialistj and this passibiiity is certainly not too far away from 
| Aristotle!'s own VAOW} which emphasizes the lasting ontological tension 
between matter and form! ol lata fin 4 
The ontological concept of life Te the universal concept, as 
IS rr rr rg, 
3+ AS used by the "philosophers of life." If the actualization of the 
| A 
potential is, struetural condition of all beings, and if this actualizatin 


A 
is called life, then the universal concept of life is unavoidable, and the 


«at, 
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genesis of stars and rocks o) AS en as their decay, must be called a life 
process, The ontological concept of life liberates the word life from its 


bondage to the organic realm and elevates it to a basic term, also within 


Terms. 
the theological system, but only if interpreted, existentialarvkoakiys 


The term” pProcess '1s not open to such Es Cnr: but it is helpful 
/ 


to speak\in_ many instances )of life-processes. 
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Fe. # 7 1G 
The ontological concept of life and its universal applickion Li Ao 


two kinds of considerationg, one which should be called essentialist and 


the other whteh»hould be calkted existentialist. The first ene- deals with 


the unity and diversity of life in its essential nature. It gives a 
VemT "(3 { af 
- description of what I Suggett to are "ow be nult4þdinensionsl Ly of 
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life.” Only if this unity and the retition of the dimensions and realms 


Semen” Cen 


of life is understood jthe existential ambiguities of all life processes 


zan be correctly analyzed, and the quest for unambiguous or eternal life 
ame adequately expressed. 


£/Cd) 

The diversity of beings has tas tht the human mind to seek for unity 
in diversity, because only with the help of uniting principkes' nan \can | 
perceive the encountered manifoldness of things. One of thehost universal 
principles/ used for this purpose/ is that of an wetes order within 
which every genus and Species of things, ** through them every individual 


AROMOMY 
thing, T2 24s pianos Te this tin of/ eining/onNer the seeming 


chaos of reality, Levels of being y Hing—upon-each-other are distinguished 


and graded. Ontological qualities, like a higher degree of universality or 

a richer development of POLGNVAALLLLOD, GOLACMANO the place which 18 ascribed 
ti 

to a level of being, The old term hierarchy, (holy order of rulers, disposed 


{ \ 
in ranks of sacramental powe) is most expressive for this kind of thinking, : 
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It can be applied to earthly rulers as well as to err and Species of 


"TRY Fri nature, e.g. the OR the organic, the persanal—ecommranaty prey T 
; ial. 


Mn bt 
In all-these-eases reality is seen h-« pyramid of levels, SGOODETNE to 


their power of being and their grade of value; g' levels follow Sh 
other in the vertical direction. The imagery of rulers (archoi) in the 
term hierarchy gives to thehigher levels a higher quality but a Smaller 
quantity of eximplars. The - top is monarchic, wheth#' the monarch is a 
_ "OV. an APEeror vr a god zo the God of monotheism. 

"Level" is a metaphor whibh emphasizes theequality of all objects 
belonging to a definite level. They are "leveled," _, | brought to a 
common plane, and are kept on it. There is no organic movement from one 
to the other; sSanebody-jups-wp;—omebody—alls-down , bir the higher is 
not implicit in the lower and the Lowe 5s not implicit in the higher. 


The relatll N  þ The -owo levels is That of interference, by control or by 


revolt.\ Tn ihe history of thought (and social structures) the mes yarn 


Tang £ 


independence of the levels from each other has been modified, as 1a, in 


! 
Thomas Aquinas' definition of the relation of nature and grace (grace 


/ 


fulfilling,not denying, nature). But _ way in which he describes the 
CL AASA 
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grace which fulfills wr” 7 oh Shows the eontrol of the hierarchical 


JANA 
System, It was not yon Nicfolaus Cusanus formulated the principle of 


Y ol 


the "coincidence of the opposites" (e.g.\\ the infinite and the finite) and 


tification of the a 
hb ty 


that The hierarchical. 
ow Aectrme of 
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—__ Was dl ApÞd in the relighous regia pete Mt; 
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the priesthood of all believers}, 


human nature in every nan)ſby the denocratic principle/ )Fog Regt / - TT onfl | 
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befere Luther formulated the eta 5 of 
(calling k. wy a sinner ndfThe Sinner 


in the social-political GT 
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The metaphor "level" hs 1 ts ts ingloqucy 4 rela wi of different 
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adequacy had far-reaching consequences for the whole cultural Situation=- 
AA, Kew ty, 
halſthe choTce of the-metephon CITE was itself 


the expression of a cultural sitnation. The question. of the relation of 


levels is under consideration, The prot 


Sj 


& Tals - TALY 


the organic to the inarganic "level" of nature leads To the ever-returning 
\ 

problemA whether biological processes can be fully understood Through 

the application of methods used in mathematical physics, or whether a 


wht 
teleological principle mustT be used to exphlin the inner oral of 


Ah 1yavead WotntD in wha vn A Ps 
either swallows The ef mma pee | Omg / 
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Another eonsequence of thee of the netaphor{level appears in nk 


dineuoeionefl the relation of the organic and the spiritual, usvally 


discussed as the relationof body and mind. If body and mind are Levels 


the problem of their relajon can be solved only by reducing the mental to 


the organic (biotogimna —eaetuaies) or by asserting the d/anupting 


Tres bo of nl Pavers activities in the biological Womotatogion 
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A third consequence of the use of the metaphor" I - nakebiidgect? 12 "model | 


Jagprothr fe3s in the interpretation of the relation of religion and 
For 1nSfance 44 Ont 
culture. Says that cuturd 1s the level on which man 


no nn , while in religion he receives the divine Self-mani- 
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| Superior level tries to control culture), (s01ence, wa arts, ethics 


2a prone 
[On S., This of the autonomy of the cultural 


eadf to-thetr revolutionary reaetiew) Fg which culture tries 
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; f n "Aa metaphor or flv 1s (x 


Droblems of * b istence. 
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Srevelt oade-to the WG the relation of God and man 


(including aro world) can be described, in terms of two levels, The divine 


and the human, as religious dyalism and fn ranaturalism 
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jo# of the metaphor Mlevel Fin theological thought, (64þ below9 
.  Dimensions, realms, degrees os 


ay recult of these considerations is thet the metaphor level, (&r wh 
410m; Now I y > Fo 
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meet in the same point. They cross 6fr/othiet without disturbing each other; 


PORN. * "Me depth does not interfere with _— ——— 


there is no conflict between dimensions. - Therefore, the replacement, of 


the metaphor "level" by the metaphor "dimension" Ako olprooyzer=es- 


an encounter with reality in which the unity of life is seen wore its 


conflicts. = conflicts ar ay: not denied, but they are not derived from 


of levels Witen are a of the ambiguity of 
all life processes and therefore conquerable without the destruction of 


one level by the other {d&/6a6dy They do not refute the doctrine of _ 


the mul tidimensional unity of life, 


One reason for the use of the metaphor Jonny is the fact that. 
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actualization of some CEx// onsY is that others ere ac ized, 
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dimension is possible, and without ts actuali —_ She | 
DAP wh would remain potential. But this is only OO There 1.5 
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of the organic, and millions of years before the or Cano realm "admLbted- Euarrdtttg] 


the appearance of a being with language. doin hes pe fp apy it 
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took a aundeeft thousandg-o® years before the bein anguage became 
ay 


the historical man whom we know 


ourselves, In all these 
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cases. potentialiþ445ipidzap 2 dimension}/became actualttteswithin-e 
realm, because the conditions were given for the actualization of that which 


potentially. þ: 
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metaphorical sense is a section of reality in which a special dimension 


determines the character of every individual belonging to it, be it an 


atom, be it a man, In this sense one speaks of the vegeta realm or 


of Them 
the animal realm or the historical realm. In all bhege-Peains all dimen- 
ions are potentially present, some of then are actualized. In Wiptoplcht 
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Fn of them are actual, but the ET * qo of this realm is 
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determined oy the dimensLonnþ! dalotorieat. In the atom only the 
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| TIN. Uinenaion 1s actualized, but all the others are potentially 
" pbadant. Symbolically Speaking, one could ay f Ahen God created Ah Mm h am Fr © 


Ie, potentiality of the atom he created the potentiality of man, and when he W 
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created the potentiality of man he created the potentiality of the atom-- 


and all other dimenslons between then, ® They |a1l fre)\present in every 
in 


realm, \parthy tt} arbhy. (or "Ful1Þ) m— "6 Gr 6 as ld Ah th nuns v0 


whit are actnal characterizes the realm, because the others which arealso 
actual in it are there only as conditions for thehactualization of the 
determining dimension-{which 14.5615 is not a condition for the others| 
The inorganic can be actual without actuality of the organic but not 
Vice Versa. 

This leads to the question whether there is a eradation of value amongst- 
the different dimensions, The answer is affirmative: That which presupposes 


something else and adds to it is richer, in-thigpegpect> Historical man 


adds the historical dimension —_ the others which arepregupposed and 
contained in his being, | He is the highest grade from the point of view 
of valuation, pregupposed that the criterion of sweh value judgement is the 
power of a being to include a maximum amaunt of potentialities in one 
living actuality. This is an ontological criterion, according to the rule 
that value judgments must be rooted in &bto19gigal qualities of the 
valuated obJects, fd 1t is a eriterion which chould not be confused 
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with that of perfections Man is the highest/but by no means the most 


perfect beingy 24—2eantfwi thin the realm of our experience, The last 
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considerations show that the rejection of the metaphor level does not 


__entail. the denial of value "mm based on degrees of power of being. 


whigh is logically 


a. The dimensions in the inorganic and organic realms 


We have mentioned different realms of The encountered reality as 
being determined by special dimensions, e.%., the inorganic, the organic, 


the historical. We how must| ask wht en [T9) the prineiple \for establishing 


a dimension of life as a dimension, First of all, there is no definite 


nulber of them, for dimensions of life are ao mn erg flexible 
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criteria, One is justified / dimension where 


i description of a section of encountered reality shows // mgmt 
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any theoretical explanation or by of my y-allempted. In many cases the 
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encounter of mind and reality has 


prepared the way for a hts precise phenomenological observation. In 
other cases such observation leads to the discovery of a new dimension of 
life, or conversely, to thereduction of two or more assumed dimensions 
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Boar" finality, Tthe<=ollowing di dimensions of life have been fl Wl gold 


tidddy/ The purpose of their discussion in the context of a thelogical 


_ System is to show the multidimensional unity of 1ife and to detemine cena Gs 
{vn Mi and pn 
Ml, No WR of the ambiguities of all life processes. Onlz-if this 
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everything that exists, and-exisL.ence-eamberdefired-as— 2+e-o£-beins 


But this does not mean that there 13,088 


time, ny is TC. Fo , inde mx of each dimension the 
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a—timepoometirine—d: ow at, Things are not in time rg 


ON but they have 2 definite "uf 
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and organic space are CANNA NE Spaces, psychological time and historical 


Ny Arch 
time are different times, inorganic ard ae causality are 


Yo uns causalities. This) | however | does not mean {that the categories, 
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ev. in their inorganic character disappear in the organic 
or that tH# clocktime is annihilated by ths historical time, eff. The þ 


| : categorical form which belongs to a conditioning realm Like the inorganic 

EY) FE A to the organi} enters the new categorical form as an element within the 
rew-fexm. In historical time or causality all preceding foms of time or 
causality are present, but they are not The candftey were before. ouch 


considerations are a. s0lid basis for the rejection of all kinds of reduc- 


tionist ontology, both naturalistic and idealistic, 


Lf, |we tart] in agreement with a_ tradition|by calling the inorganic 


the first dimension, the very use of the negative term ®in-organic" points 
to the indefiniteness of the field which is covered by this term. It 
might be possible and adequate to distinguish more than one dimension in 


it, as one|distinguihed |formerly] the physical and the chemical realmC 


andy for Special purposes,| Sb111 does, )in spite of their growing unity. 


There are a / ammo that in = macrocosmic as well as|the mLcrocosmic 


| 00am, one waekt peak of K. 1 -<-N dimenslons Gon . In any cage, 


this whole field, which may or may not constitute one realm, is phenomeno=- 


1Z. 
logically different from the realms which are determined by the other 
dimensigns. 


Fh>- religious :ienificdlos is innense, but >. - poi considered by 
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(Fe general term "nature" WP ertiedtnr Eien, 


'of the tre 2)fn no most theological dizeussionsy \ This is one of the 


ME took” whe MRO 
reasons why the ey overmhelming realm of the inorganic had 


such a strong anti-religious impact on many people in the ancient and 
T H 
the modern world\ A theology of the inorganic is lacking. Youu —_ 
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principle of the multidimenslonal unity of life, 1t has to be frenaiow- 
the present discussion of life processes and their ambiguity. The OIL 


of the inorganic has|traditionally been discussed)as the problem of being 
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and matter, The term matter has an ontological and 
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Inorganic PrOCeSSes. Jf the whole of reality 18 reduced, to + : jor08508, 
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we have the/ontological theory which is called materialiem Its peculiar 


contention is not that there 2,4 rpg In VIE IRAng ne. come akon 
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nv reduction of the idea. 7 apitor, 6 Ft 
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theyundersbanding-—of - notre? on pregent-day $Sclence” feels to be most 
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tdentifies matt 


adequate-to the element of indefingteness. which.prevails in-swbatomic- 
physics.,— In any case, if we 1dentify niatter with potentiality of being 
unlversally, we must assert that the matter of vyorything that L8/ is its 


POWEr of $2 as 3t is rooted in the Ground of Being SEE + The poten- 
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the-historical, etc, , contained in the eternal creativity ot the aivine 
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life, and this. CFORIVity is equally near to eVery, aceiCoton of life, 

The difference, however, Is that _ unity of the potential and the 
actual in the Ground of Being: 48. cugpended under the conditions of 
aa and that in acid » ANY —_— Smog fulfills its 
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potential, "but misses it and disbe atralone oor ems), | 
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In the inorganic dimension, potentialities become actual in those 
things in time and space which are subject to physical analysis or which 


can be measured in en gr oe a relations, ne MeaSurements,” 
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however, Have their Linitations \Gas indicated before} in the realms of 
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the very large and the very a in the macro-cosmic and micro-cosmic 


extenslons, Here time, space, aatoatiir in the ordinary sense, and the 


Logicy based on iheng are not sufficienty to describe thephenomena. L 
( | one follow”the principle, that under certain conditions quantity becomes 
/( 4 adi would be justified to-distinguish the dimensions of the sub- 


Loney of the astronomical, and of that between then which appears in 


the —__ tuman encounter with reality. £]oney|t However, denies the 
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the inorganic realm and consider the ordinary encounter as a particular 
case of The micro-y0r macrocogmic structures, 

Special characteristics of the dimension of the inorganic will appear 
through its comparison with characteristics of the other aimensonsq above 
all ) their relation to the categories of Tinmixde , and through a econ 
of the life processes in all dimensions. For the inorganic has a preferred 
position amongz+ the dimensions insofar as it is the first condition for 
the actualization of every dimension, This is the-rexson why all realms 


of being dissolve if the basic condition provided by the constellation of 
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inorganic FPS EAT disappears. weitigromnsTy 'speaking: "They come from 
earth and they return to earth." This $s also the reason for the above. 


as A | 
mentioned "reductionist NATUFALLEN) or materialism which Flo matter 


with inorganic matter. Materialism, in this definition, is an ontology 


of death. 
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The dimension of the organic 1s 80 central for every philosophy of 


1ife that NILOERE the basie Toons roagit of "life" is pos life. But 1 
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{ the term organic life actually embraces | fn 
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ork. onraty realm) Several dimenslons, The structural difference ——” 
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typical representative of the vegetative realm frm a Bea. FEpPresentar 
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Izye-of- the animal realmg nakes\{gnepite. of} The indefiniteness of the _ 
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transition between them}, the establishment of two dimensions advisable, 
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This decision is supported by the fact that in the realm which is deter- 
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mined by the animal dimensLon, another dimensipn makes, its app arance: ts |. 
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The self-awareness of life, ; the psychic 
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continuing Moestaltens” (living wholes). / I gy n= LL” [_ Jp 
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J 'The theological problem arising from the difference of the organic and 
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the inorganic dimension) Ss - ar nog with the theory of outon and 


tie | 
— the nioguided Sica? 5 0 religion, 


_ the sTEgnificance of the evolutionary doctrine for the doctrine of man, = ale ah 


"=" the transition from the inorganic to the organic, where dhe vonmrteet aa, | 
© TOC, Some theologians argued for the exiSLence of God on the basis of 


our ignorance the genesis of the RRINEA. out. of the as. only 
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can be explained, F ROY Ul.) had to reject the establishment of 


'- 8uch a supranatural causality and 
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ft of 
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ignorance about the conditions the appearance of organi sms / A More enlul,. 
Serious is the question of the Source of the IVR Species of organic - | 


life. Here two points of view are in conflick » the Aristotelian and 
the evolutionary, the first emphasizing the eternity of the species in 
terms of their Aaynani's their potents ality the second emphasizing the 
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conditions of WIE appearance In in Jenergeis,” =. a& actuality . ldtwiously) 
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confliet: "he Hnenglon of the organic is essertially present in the 


Inorganic, actually its appearance is dependent on conditions w ENIEEG 
of which is the task of chonatay-ane- biology 0/10] 4 07 Wo ma 
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An analogous 80lution must be given for the problem of the 


transition from the dimensLon of the vegftative to that of the aninalis, 


esSpecially to the phenomenon of "inner awareness" of an individual 11fe- 
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process.of itselff, Here again the distinetion of the potential from the 


actual the 8olution: Potentially Self-awareness is present in 


every dimension, AT, it can {only /appear| 8omenhere under the dmension 
of animal being, The attempt to pursue 8elf-awareness back into the 

died ao mah ns carne Be Bytes br anni has) 8ince it can in no 

way be rarities atier intuitive participation yior by reflexive 
Or” 7 expressions similar to those man finds in himself, 
Under these oat Tale Seems wiser to restrict the as8sumpti.on of 
inner awareness to those realms in wich it can be made highly probable af Md 
in terms of analogy, and emotionally certain in terms of participation 


most obviously in higher animals, 


Under 8pecial conditions the dimension of inner aWareness , or the 
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psychologtes?) aotuslines within itself another dime ns3on, that of the 


o/ 1 ) iNhooe, of 
personal-communal or eÞ& the "spirit." Ne ) Spheres of present human 
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experience vn cn) has h appened djin man, The question whether it has 
ps. = - 1 
happened * Ol else in the universe CARROT be an8wered positively or 


IOIE _ the theological significance In this problem, 8ee Vol, IT, 
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The > meaning « of gpirit as a dimension of life 
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the Lakin ontutv_ _ m derivationgin modern langauages,1 In Ge 


WY "gh a 
POW ET IRE 3 wes War nm na , 4, # Abt 
Geiet, , 4n Hebrew rut ach, There is no smmantic problem in 

f\ CO nn Alas 


; AN Mt we. In LES, because or faith of the word Spirit with a 8mall "s." 
The words Spirit and 6 are used only for the divine Spirit and 


its effects in man, and; es with a capital "5," The question then | 4 


18s, ghould and can the word Spirit, designating the persenat=rommarel / Mow ch 
gf 
dimension of life, be reeuperated? There are "I" JA ya for mm 
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trying 4%; and it 8shall be attempted throughout 
X | 


part of the theotogical gysbem. 

In the Semitic as well as in the Indo-Germanic languages the root 
of the words designating gpirit means "breath," "In the - otitis of 
ops brea fo above all in f _the cangtng of breath!” 4 


in the COrPSe, M nar Yao: attent50 to the quesWonf Jhat keeps life alive? 


pOEl his anSWer was: dh. + Were there is breath there $0 PO of life, 


od (TOA ARID Arturralngso 
here it di8appears the power of 1ife diseppears. As the power of life, 
apirit i8:not identical with the inorganic 8ubstratum which 18 animated 


IT. 
by it, but jJ& is the power of anination, and not a party added to the 


organic 8ystem. Tet gome philosophical developments, allied with mystical 


| and ascetic tendencies in the later ancient world, Separated spirit 


and body, In modern times this trend came-to its fulfillment in Descartes 
and English Impiricisgm. The word received the conmotation of "mind," 
and mind itself received the connotation of Intellect. The element of 
power in the original meaning of s8pirit disappeared, and finally the 

FBicerded 
word itself was whromoub, In contemporary English it is largely re- 
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placed by mind, and the question is wether the word mind can be de-intel- 
lectualized and fully replace the word” spirit | 


According to gome -ane 


, it 18 possIible, 


but the majority of those who answe®? take the opposite --— cp They 
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re<78 rn 
See the necessity of pars ting the term 8pirit he a of 1ife-power 


Centeried Form Vrg 
and 1ife in meanings, or in abbreviation, as , unity of power and meaning, " 


The fact that the term Spirit has been preserved in the religious Sphere 

is [partly /que to the " 1156-60008 in the religious realm, partly 

to the impossibility of depriving the divine Spirit of the element of 

power (cf. the hymn: "Veni, Creator Spiritus"), "God is Spirit" never 
Fn 


can be translated by "God is Mind" or "God is Intellect." And even Hegel!s 


HPheenomenologie des Geistes® never _)should\ have been translated by #Phenomen- 


ology of the Mind.® Hegel's concept of ppirit unites meaning with power, 


A new understanding of the term - a a dimension of life is a 
theological necessity. For every religious term is a Symbol using material 
from ordinary experience, and without an understanding of the symbolic 
—_— symbol itself cannot be understood. (God as "Father" is 


meaningless for g8omebody who does not know what father means). TIt is 
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quite probable that the ai of the symbol "Holy Spirit" the 


1iving consciousness of Christianity is at least partly caused by the 


disappearance of the word 8pirit from the doctrine of man. Without 


knowing what spirit is, one cannot know what Spirit is. 8 is the reason 
wy -- *9--aa 


of \ 
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for the ghostly connotations, the word, divine Spirit has and\io5 removal / UN A 


from the ordinary talk, even within the Church, TIt 8eems that while 


[e3&VC-- 
it may be possible to recuperate the term s8pirit, the adjective "piritual!" 
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is lost beyond hope. It shall not even be attempted in the ff-pregent- 


book to reestablish it in its orbginal meaning. 


But there are other gources of the Semantic confusion which darkens_ 
the meaning of the word 8pirit, os ts: Speaks of the spirit of a 
nation, of a Lav, , of an artistlc style one nog to the”exgential 
character 0£—WR060-GPEaShong, 2s i3k-=Ss expressed in their manifestations, 
The relation, wich this use of the word spirit has to its original 
meanirg 4s. fact that the gelf-expressions of human groups are dependent 
en the dimension of 8pirit and its different funetinns., Another source 
of Semantic confusion is the way in wich one speaks of a "gpiritual world! 
pointing to the realm of essences or ideas Fin the Platonic Sens} , But 
the life "in" ideas, for which the word 8pirit is adequate is different 
from the ideas themselves which are potentialities of life, but not life 
itself. Spirit is a dinension of life, but it is not the "universe of 
potentialities" which itself is not life. Mythically speaking,one could 
Say that in the "paradise of dreaming innocence" there is potential 
but not actual apirit. "Adam before the Falun is also before the state 
of actualized spirit (and history). 


A third source of s8emantic confusion is the concept of "spirits." 


es 


If 8pirit is a dimensIion of life, one can certainly s8peak of 1iving beings 


in which this dimension is actualized, and one can eall them beings with 


IF, 
Spirit. But it is extremely misleading to call them " ih 1 because 


this implies the existence of a/ re 1gpirit" 2th Jife, g9pirit 


becomes Something like Inorganic matters and loses its character as a 

dimension of life, which is potentially or actually present in all life, 
ISS UmMes | 

It-geots a "ghostly" charagcter. This is confirmed by the 80-called 


"1Sspiritualistic" (in Continental languages 15piritistic") movements which 
try to get-in contact with the "spirits" or "ghosts" of the deceased and 
to provoke physical effects from them (noises, words, physical movements, 


; 3Te, Thus tated with 
visual appearances. ) Thhompihs hose who assert 8uch experience, before. 


the necessity £& attribute ; 6 ihoce "epirt ton hysicetlcausalitys) The 


way in wich their manifestations are described phints to a 8omehow 
wealth ps8ycho-physical existence of human beings after death. But 
Such existence is neither Spiritual (determined by the divine Spirit) nor 
is it identical with what the Christian message calls "Eternal Life." 

It iS--like the questionxi of extrazensi8l pPerceptilon-=a matter of empirical 


investigations the results of which ) Nether posi tive or negative have no 


direct bearing on the problem of man's Spirit or of God as Spirit. 


Itis fortunate that in the word "spirited"/the SORE element: 
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of POWEer " the meaning of 8pirit is 8till ——_ v6a, _ although in a Small 


's 
corner of ordinary _—— The word is used as the translation 
Go 


of Plato! s #thymoeides,® the fu CATE of the 8oul which 11es between 


rationality and Sensuality,; and coreesponds to the virtue of courage and 
to the Social group of the aristocracy of th# 8word, - This concept--which 


C&YY For Lo Yy 
is often ni.S8ing in, the picture of Plato!s vhilovenhy-—darnearect to the 


genuine conception of /spirit, 
Since the dimenslon of 8pirilt appears for us only in man, it is 


desirable to relate the term 8pirit to s8ome other terms L used in the doctrine 
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of man, namely, 8oul (psyche), mind (nous), reason (logos). The word 
* Soul has suffered a similar fate as the term 8pirits, It has been lost 


in that human endeavor which calls itself the "doctrine of the 8o0ul," 


namely, psycho-logy., Modern psychology is psychology without psyche, 
The reason for this is the rejection of 90u! as an inmortal "gubstance" 
by modern epistemology Since Hume and Kant, The word #8g0u1* has been 
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preserved mainly in poetry where it designates the place of FPa8stons and 
emotions, In the contemporary doctrine of man, 1% is the psychology of 
personality which deals with phenomena attributed to the human 80ul, If. 
Spirit is defined as the unity of power and meaning, it tan become a 
partial 8ubstitute for the lost concept, soul, although it transcends it 
in range, Structure, and above all, dynamics, In any caSe, wile the 
word $oul is alive in Biblical, liturgical and poetic language zIh has lost 
its usefulness for a strict theological understanding of man, his spirit 
and its relation to the divine Spirit. 

Although the word mind cannot, become a 8ubstitute for s8pirit, it 


has a basic function in the doctrine of life, It expresses the con=- 


scilousness of a living being in relation to its surroundings and to itself., 


It LneLudes-. awareness, perception, intention, It appears, (as. _ as s in 


_the dimension of animality)self-awareness appears, £ inclugesfFn NTOY 
N 
mentary or developed form) intelligence, will, directed action, Under the 


predominance of the dimension of spirit, i.e. In man, it is related to 


the universals in perception and intention, It is Strueturally determined 


A 8 YAY" 
by reason (logos), the third of the terms to be reffrred-to. 


The concept of reason has been fully discussed in the first part of 
vv 


the 8ystem, Reason and Revelation,” There the difference between technical ) 


- EL. 
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. Here 6 ata en 
oY {the Abit of both concepts to the dimension of 8pirit, is—under-quenftLon: 


Reason in the sense of logos is the principle of form by which reality 


hor formal} and ontological. reason has been 


in all its dimensions, and mind in all its Hrections, is structured, There 

is Teason in the movements of an electron and there is reason in the 

first words of a child, and reasSon-is in the structure of every expression 

of the spirit. Spirit as a dimension of life includes more than reasong— — 
At includes eros, passIion, imaginationg\ bub without logos-structure It 
arould not express anything, Reason in the sense of technical reason or 

of reasoning is one of the potentialities of mants spirit in the cognitive 

Sphere, It is the tool for the scientific analysis and technical control 

of reality. 

Although these 8emantic considerations are far from beezp complete ) 
they may be s8ufficient to indicate the use of some key words in the 
following chapters and to provoke, through agreement or disagreement, a 


stricter use of anthropological terms in theological statements. 


Cc, The dimension of spirit in its relation to the preceding 


dimensLons 


NN F< Ln 
The semantic disnussion e+ the last ehapter hag-interruptied the 8tep- 


by-step consideration of distinguishable dimensions of life and their 
relations, There are two questions to be asked; first the relation of 
Spirit to the psychological and biological dimensIions; Second, the questi on 
of the dimension which follows spirit in the order of conditioning, namely, 
the historical dimension, The 8econd queston will, after a preliminary 
diLscussion, be fully considered in the last part of the systemp— History 
and the Kingdom of God.” At this point we must concentrate on the first 
quantien, the relation of spirit to the psychological dimension;—the 


Hmension of inner awareness, 


The appearance of a new dimension of life is dependent on a constellation 
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under the predominance of the psychological dimensLon make It possible 
RFF on. 36 
that the dimension of the 8pirit becomes actual. The-probtemof these 


A. _ wol— 
Statements is. the phrase, make It possible" or "provides for the conditions" 


that a dimension becomes actual, The question 1s not, how the conditions 


are provided, his 1s a matter of ox interplay of freedom and destiny 


& Yo SY 


, _Poldipronsty- 
| A thy 
Speaking. under the divine providence. But the question is _ the 


c_ 


under the directing creativity 


actualization of the potential follows from the constellation of conditions, 


©7/ In order to answer this gapsfiqn we must now consider, in an anticipatory 


- 
way jibe dynamics of 1ife or the historical dimension. This last and 


all-embracing dimension of life comes to its full actualization only in 


man, in wom as the bearer of the Spirit the conditions for ity are 


- A 
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But the historical dimension is manifest=-al though under the 
predominance of other dimensLons--in all realms of life, It is the 
universal character of actual being, which in the philosophies of life 


Or PrYocess has lefd to the. elevation of the category .of becoming to th 
highest ontological rank, , But one cannot deny the Jjustified claim of 
being to h&#Þ\ this rank, because, while becoming includes and overcomes 


relative non-being, being itself 1s the negation of absolute non-being; 
Cry J _ X Ao 

3% 1s the aflirmaWony that there 1s Somsthing at all, ans Indeed, under 

Keep 


the protection of this affirmation, becoming and process are universal. 
qualities of life, It is, (however, fquestionable) whether the words becoming 
and process are adequate for a view of the dynamics of life as a wole, 
They are lacking in a connotation which characterizes all life, namely, 

the production of the new, This connotation is Strongly +t—we- 


Speak—of qe historical dimension, which is actual--even if 8ubdued--in 


every realm of life, For history is the dimension of the—new.. no af FA a 


cated 


© os 


23, (67) 
2100 actualization of a dimension is an historical event within the 


history of the unLverse, But iF is an event which EE be localized 
Fn a definite point of time and space, In long transi 6p periods the 
dimensions, metaphorically gpeaking, struggle with each other in the 

Same realm, This is obvious of the transition of the inorganic to the 


Th /s worry 


organic, of the vegetative to the animal, of the een to the 
psychological, And-3S is also true of the transition 


the psychologioal. 
to the dAmensLon of the 8pirit. One cannot fix a definite point 4m- mich 
man as man has appeared on earth, if we define man as that organism in 


wich the dimension of spirit $s dominant, It is quite probable that for 


a long period 0 
IFRS 


ically and physiologically_. 


Similar to Sr IP Dru historioa) man, (te fight of the dimensions ; 


S, ont O- 
' was going ony wt. the condth ons TON leap wich brought about the 


dominance of the dimension of the 8pirit, [were | given} But we mus 20 


ST rvg9/ . 
one 5step further. The 8ame £46ht of the dimensions which hes produced \_ 


Final: ly) the Sharp division between those beings who have language and 


those m_—_ have not \, goes on/ wo every human being as a lasting 


problem as, the basis of the predominance of the 8pirit.y, Ap camot be 
\. Fw 
| i, Rats 
not man, as animal cannot be not animal. But man can\/miss that creative 
act in which the doninance of the psychologicl is overcome by the 


dominance of the Spirit, Q This 19] Bs wo Shall see, ) the essence of the 


moral problem, 


ot RAltas. 


These considerations reject implicitly the doctrine that tH a, 


moment of the evolutionary process God in a Special act was-added to an 


otherwise complete human body an Un Selle Soul 
of the spirit. This 1dea--besides 


he, bearer of the life 


hs ed on the metaphor 


" level and a corresponding supranaturalistic doctrine of man-<disrupts 


2h. 


the multidimensLonal unity of life, and. especially the unity of the 


psychological and the spirit, - making the dynamics of the human personality 
jcomprehenLible 


completely 
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of hisborf to eter 


y) connectgt fefiniteness oP 
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deTween ' dominance of /the dimenZSSang/must be a 


e realms © ered 


in £ Way Gh correspongs to thende trine of the mil tidimen$anal unity 


/ 
of 1ife-An timed gternity. 


Instead of separatetng the 8pirit from the conditioning psychological 
Heseribe. 


Es we Shall try to -of- the rise of an act of the 
SPLrit out of a constellation of psychological factors. Every act of the 


spirit presupposes LL! given pegahaleg ical material/ and, at the Same time, 


oy. bd 
k as a _—_ wich a Totally centered self,-in 


Bo 0 © 3th, Ho” 


<other-mords; aAteh 18s free. 


The relation of 8pirit to the psychological material can be_observe 
GVOs; ANO 04 > 


in the cognitive as well as in the moral act, Every tought 
knowledge 18s based on $ense impressLons, Perceptions , habits of thought, 
Scientific traditions and experiences ,, congoious and unconscious authorities, 
besides volitional and emotional elements which are always present, Without 
this material, thinking would have no content, But in order to i 
this material into knowledge, Something must be Jone to Ity; It must be 

Split, reduced, increased, connected according to logical, purged according 
to methodological, criteria, All this is done by the personal center which 
is not identical with any particular of these elements. The transcendence 
of the cadnter over the psychological naterial makes the cognitive act 


possible, and 8uch an act is a manifestation of spirit, We 8aid that the 
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pers8onal center is not identical wth any one of the psychological contemts Wu 


but neither is it another element beokdes then; 1f it were this, it would 
be psychological material itself and not the bearer of the 8pirit. Nor 
18 the personal center strange to the psychological material, It is 
their psychological center, but transformed into the dimensilon of the 


s pirit. They psychological center, the subject of self-awareness, moves 


in the realm of higher animal life as a balanced whole, organicall 
Spontaneous ly (but not mechanically) dependent on the total situation, 
If the dimensLon of the Spirit dominates a life pProeess, the psychological 
center creates out of its om contents through the acts deliberation 

and geeision the personal center, In doing $0 it actualizes its owmn 
potentialities, but in actualizing its om potentialities Lt transcends 

| itself., This phenomenon _ exper@Jnced 1n every cognitive act. 

The 8ame Situation $6-givenn a moral act, Here, also, a large amount 

of material is present in the psychological center, drives , Lnelinations, 
desires, more or less compulsory trends, moral. experiences, ethical 
traditions and authorities , relations to other persons, Social conditions, 
But the moral act is not the diagonal in which all these vectors limit 

each other and converge} + it is the centered self which actuslizes 

itself as a personal Self by distinguishing, Separating, oe <p PYe- 
ferring, connecting, and in doing 80, transcending : Tres 40, x 
more exactly the whole, of acts, in which this happens has the character 

of freedom, freedom not in the bad indetermini stie- gense of the indeter- 
minacy of an act of the will, but freadom in the sense of a total reaction 

of a centered s8elf which deliberates and decides, Such freedom is united 
with destiny in s8vch a way that thef psychological material which enters ner 


\ the moral act represents the pole of destLng, wile the deliberating and 


| 26. (7) 
deciding Self represents the pole of freedom according to the ontological- 
polarity of freedom and desting. 

The preceding description of acts of the s8pirit is implicitly a 
refutation, both 'of a dualistic contrasting of the spirit with the 
psychological, and of a dis8olution of the 8pirit into the psychological 
out of which it arises, Dualiam as well as psycholgistic (or biologistic) 
monism are denied by the principle of multidimensional unity. 

The intricacies of the relation of the dimens3ion of the 8pirit to 
the preceding dimensLons of life is well expressed by Friedrich Nietzsche, 
when he Saysg 1Spirit is the life which cuts into life itself. Out of 


its pain it draws into fulfilment," (THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA) . 


et 


WA d, Norms and values in the dimension of spirit 


In the description of the relation between s8pirit and its psycho- 
logical presuppositions the word freedom was used for the way in wich 
the 8pirit acts upon the psychodogical material. Such freedom is possible 
only because there are norms to which the 8pirit s8ubjects itself just in 
order to be free within the limits of its biological and psychological 
destiny. Freedom ami 8ubj aaa norms are one \the game thing, 
Therefore the question arises: = 18 the source of these norms? 

One can distinguish three main answers to this question, each of which 


gh | PSY Ee | 
has been rTepresented in ,PaSt and present: The Pragna W280 , the value- 


theoretical, the ontological. They contradict each other In 8ome regpects,/ 
but they do not exclude each other. Each of them contributes an important 
element to the 8olution, although the ontological answer is decisive, and 

A p 


implicit w.thin the] two (otherp,, whether this Is}realized or not. 


According to the pragnativtce derivation of norms, life is the 


"Titi ating. = 


| 0 
eriterion ## itself, Pragmatism does not iregpass life in order to judge 


life. The criteria of 8pirit are immanent in the 1ife of the 8pirit. 


OW) 
This is in agreement with our \xe eJection of the metaphor, leve 
(doctrine of the mul tidimensional unity of life 
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the norms ,of life d 
HH 
not originate outside of life, But pragmatism has no Oy ( 
Liaulan | 


Speets) expressions of life can become norms for life as a whole, 


£& 
Whenever the as” cad method is applied consistently to ethical, 
& 
POLL ULEaL, ACTWCTLs Judgments, it selects criteria which themselves 
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must be measured by higher wn finally highest Gy _But-3f- this 
point is reached, the pragmatic method is hiddenly replaced by an onto- 
logical principle which cannot be tested pragmati cally because it is the 
eriterifon for all testing. 

This situation is clearly recognized by the value theory of norms 
in the dimension of spirit. The value theory has a high standing in 
present philosophical thought and has largely inf luenced non-philosophical 
and even popular thought. Its great nerit wes to establish ie validity 
of norms without taking a. heteronomous theokewy or ” _s 
that kind of —— . breakdom of which has produced the value 
theory (in people like Lotze, Ritsehl, the Neo-Kantians, etc.) They 
wanted to Save validity (Ageltung®) without pragmatic relativisfm Or 
metaphysical absolutism, In their "hierarchies of values" they tried 
to establish norms for a 8ociety without g8acred hierarchies. they 

WhaTC wy 
were and are unable to answer the question} Wiheh is the basis the 
claim of 8veh values to control 1ife? gu is their relevance for the 
processes of life in the dimensi.on of 8pirit for wich they are Supposed 


to be valid? Why 8hould Life;/(nemely the bearers of Spirit), care for them 


/ 
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at all? Witch is the relation of SS being? This question 


has driven 8ome philosophers of value back to the ontological problem. 
The pragnatic 80lution must be restated and qualified: It is true 
that the criteria for 1ife in the dimensIion of spirit are implicit in 
1ife itselfs otherwise they would not be relevant for 1ife; But 1ife 
is ambiguous because it unites es8ential and existential elements, The 
norms of the life in spirit are identical with the ess8ential elements in 
1ife. The essential or potential in man and his world,/ is the gource 
from which the norms for he life in the dimension of spirit are derived. 
The essential nature of being, the Logos-determined Structure of reality, 
as Stoicism and Christianity wuld call it ;zI8 the Theaven of Taineny” to 
which the value theory points. Tat 4 a ms. 2» accepted and) thus) the 
— 
ontological answer) restabtec, the question arises; How fan we reach this 
"heaven, ! how can we know about the logos-structure of being, about the 
essential nature of man. and his world? We know about it only through 
its ambiguous manifestations in the mixture wich is the-ekerecterof — 


life. These manifestations are ambiguous insofar as they not only reveal 


but also conceal. There is no Straight and certain way to the norms of 


action in the Unongton of spirit. Something-abont- the s8phere of the 


IV [224 - | 
By rt ates. Therefore, ihe application of a 


1 


norm to a conerete situation in the realm of the 4 4 4a is, a venture and 


requires Maraudon of Uhe od been M 


a risk, It requests courage and 
character of life in its productive funet ons holds true also in the 


potential Is 


dimension of the spirit, in morality, culture and religion, 
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I, The geif-actualization of life and its ambiguities 


Life was defined as the actualization of potential being, In every 
life Precess _BROH KO VUALEEATLON takes place. The terms act, action, 
actual Fr a centrally intended movement ahead, a going out from a 
center of action, but in s8uch a way that the center is not lost in the 
outgoing movement, The self-identity remains in the self-alteration. 


The other (alterum) in the process of alteration is turned both, away 


from the center and back towards it, $So we can a stinguish(in the 


{ 
Y 
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process of life; three elenents\) Self-identity, Self-aiteration, return//g «a4 


Only through these three elements in the process which we call life 


=, potentiality become actuality, 


This character of the structure of life processes leads to the 
recognition of the first function of 1ife: Pelf-integration, In it 
the center of self-identity is established, drawm into self-alteration 
and reestablished, with the contents of that into which it has been altered. 
In all Life 1s cartareduens, both as reality and as btask, The movement 
in which centeredness is actualized 8hall be called the Self-integration 
of life. The 8yllable "Self," indicates that it is life itself which 


drives towards centeredness in every process of self-integration, There 


\ 18 nothing out 8ide of 1ife wich could cause its movement from centeredness 


through alteration back to centeredness, It is the nature of life itself 
which expresses itself in the function of self-integration in every par- 


ticular 1ife process. 


But the process of actualization implies not only the funetion of 


30. 
Self-integration, the circular movement of life from a center and back 


to this center; it also _Umplies the function of producing new centers, the 


function of orifle | In it the movement of actualization of the 


potential, the movement of life, goes forward in the horizontal direction. 
In it also self-identity and self-alteration are effective, but under the 
predominance of self-alteration. Life drives towards the new. It cannot 


do this without centeredness, but it does it by transcending every 


individual _ It is the principle of growth/ which determines function 
tn G/tn On | /\ 
of self-preduciien, her within the circular movement of a self-centered 


ACN 
being and growth in the Lak el of new centers beyond this eircele, — 
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_Tern. nezeatron®” The word creation is one of the great symbol-words 
rl oY | 


describing the relation of God to the universe. { language has 


applied The words creative, creativity and even creation to human (and 
even prehuman) beings, actions and products. And it would, in agreement 
with __ Ln. 1f one word speakt of the self-creative function of 
Life Wt is self-creative not in an absolute senee. It presupposes 
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the creative ground out of which it Son P ou dinu, 
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The third direction in which the actualization of the. prientins! el Og a4 
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drives is in contrast to the circular and the horizont,, the vertical | 0a }1 natal 
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direction, This metaphor stands for the function of life which we | 18 f. f 
M 7/ LY is, 
5ugcest io call” the self-transcending rurion. In itself the term i Om of 
& VF IgG= 
Self-transcendence could also be used for the two other functions: \ EV \0t, af 
delfeintegration, going from identity through alteration back to identity] Yah ht, | 
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is a kind of intrinsic self-transeendence within a centered doing, 


And in every process of growth a later stage transcends a former one 


in the 7 in — But in both cases the selfetranscendence 


ANN, | 
remains| in the limits (iLife uns L2-ambteueus. Interpenmetiretion of 
EEE Av 4 


Rs situakon is trans- 
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cended by another ems; but 
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Therefore, 1T Seems qto w5e Anhe term self-transcendence for that 
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function 0: p26 in which just. this wo. in which life drives beyond £5 


peaiSopfecli—transc endence y * 1 


3s not transcended by something that is not IAC 


not Transcended, 


1tself as er 


the-aot-of triiscending, mhidly transcait ne oness 


ROOT = by its rar nature as life 1s both in i and above 
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1tself, and * 


self-transcendence. For the yy in which this elevation of life 
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wgoing beyond limits" entas the comatation-of vis FOIeY the solemn, 
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the high. 


90 we distinguish within the process of actualization of the 


potential, called life, the three functions of lifes self-integration 


under the principle of centeredness, self- under the principle 


of growth, and self-transcendence under the principle of sublimity. In 
all of them the basic structure of self-identity and self-alteration is 
Effective, and all of then are dependent on the basic polarities of being: 


self-integration on the polarity of individualization and participation, ,/ 
—_—y | \' 
self®*transcendence on the polarity of freedom and destiny. And the 


structure of self-identity and self-alteration is rooted in the basic | 
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ontological self-world correlation. [The relation of the structure and. 
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HERE! ve 
the functions of 17's to the entotegiion polarities will .ge& a fuller 
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treatment in the 4 a of the Totten.) 
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this is \tyue of the gene ay structure of J1ter The 


irsy, of all 
SelfÞ-identity and selfqalteration, Unſr the conditigns of exist 
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there +» the contrasting tendency to reserve the Self-1dentity fy SUTPEen- 


or to carry through Sel f-al tgration by efrrenderine 
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her of these tndencies is Syecessful Life has come 
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| | seFf-identity. If al 
toj an end; Yere tae and mere 5612-3] torption, aro agath. 
The three functions of life unite elements of self-identity with 


elements of self-=alteration., Fut this unity is threatened by existential 


esLrangement, whi drives lite into the one or the other direction, thus 
To the degree in whichthis dismuption is real Self- 


disrupting the y ws of 
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prodmetton 1s countered by des- 
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dualization and participation, It is expressed in the function of 


Self-integration through the principle of centeredness. GCenteredness 1/7 0 pra 30 
depot or Are-pcren—elenot of individualization, insofar as the 


"uz 
indivisible thing is the centered Thing. The center is to continue the. 
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metaphor, a petnbf md a point cannot be divided. A centered being can 
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a evelopſ out of itgelf| another being, © Th can be deprived of some parts 
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which belong to the whole, Put the center as such cannot be GLV1i660df 1T 
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| only/ can| be destroyed. ( Therefore (p/ fully individualized being As at the 
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Same timeg a Cy, being. GY the limits of human experience only 


man has These qualities In all other being boi, Centerge 


dividualization, are Limited, But ma limited hey are qualities of 


everything that is. 
| The term centeredness is derived from the geometrical circle and 


metaphorically applied to the strueture of a being in which an lore; 


exercised on a part of it has consequences for all other parts, directly 
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or indirectly, One\has used for thinzs with ch structure the words 
"hole" or JYGestalty® and hes applied! these terms \sometimes to. all 


dimensions except the inorganic ones, sometlimes one has included these 
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also. The line of thought we have followed leads to the 
an 
Since individualization 18ontologleal pole it has universal significance 


and $0 has the condition of its actualization in 1ife, namely, centeredness. 
This, however, makes the term centeredness preferable to wholeness or 


Gestalt. It does not imply an integrated BGestalt® or "hole, ® but only 


processes going out from and returning to a point which cannot be localized 
f 

iN | 

TT a $Special. place in the whole, but which is the point of direction of 


the two basic movements of all life processes.  Centeredness in this 
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8elf-integration., This failur 
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sense exists under the control of all dimensions of being, but as a 
process of outgoing and returning. ey where there is a center, there 


is a periphery which includes an amount of space, or in non-metaphorical 
0 


terms, which unites/manifoldness of elements, This corresponds to he- 


peleſuith which individualization forms a polarity, Poialy participation 
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Individualization as A most individualized being is the most 
unapproachable and Wt, most Lonely one; But, at the same time, he has 

uv A oY, 
the greatest poseibitrty of universal ce paced He can have 

his 4/ T7 hi I — ge avg DS. 
communion with, and eros{theoretical as well as practicaly LOWargs hxs 
Werke, He can participate in the universe in all its dimenslons and 


draw elements of it into himself. Therefore the process of self-integration 


doigt eg =; 
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moves between the center and the manifoldness which is taken into the 


Om wn) of { ley LR Ws phi Li os (-L1 


f * 998 T's on 
pontzary tg ae ntagraton, but contaaay-in- -ench away that ir every 


AaetUdgl Ttfe proeess...07ce5-02.diguntegra Lon” are imp licit..in-the-forees-of 


A 
Sobfwrrvessat tor Disintegration means to preach or to preserve 


AO RAM am ION 


omgeo directions } » 
Th C\ NACL 
Either 5t is the inns mode es a Linited, StalLized and 


Dn 
immovable centeredness, In Fo aig: I there is a center, jIR Without a 
i trax 


1ife process in which its content is changed and increased, P Z approaches 
+ 
no ff an S6l1-10entity, fr 1t is the inability Fe Fic HO 


Io {1 


 because of a digspersing power of the manfoldness. In v#his case there 


Ti 15 wed To 17 : 
18 1309, but aperons and weak in centeredness, in danger +0 losg any- Z 
1 


centery A | the Jeath of mere self-alteration. Between these _ exLremes "ee 


the function of S61f-integration, andgronghy mixed with disintegration,- 


ae II mat ee 
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Self-integration and disintegration generally: 


and digease 


Centeredness is a universal phenomenon. Tt appears in the micro- 


cosmic ms well as in the macrocosmic dimension of the inorganic realm 
and it appears in the realm of our ordinary encounter with inorganic 
objects. Tt appears in atom and star, in molecule and erystal, It 
produces structures which —— enthusilasm of the artist and which 
confirm, ve etically Speaking, the Pythagorean symbol of the musical 


harmony of the astronomical sphere$S., This gives to every star as well as 


to every atom and crystal a kind of individualityy, They cannot be divided; 


They can only be crushedf. their centeredness cane dirupted]| Parts of 


Ore 
their integrated unity can-get lost gdriven towards other FOE TY The 


_ full weight of these facts becomes manifest if one LNAEINES a completely 


uncentered realm of inorganic beingf, It would be that chaos/ of which, 
+). 


in creation-mytThs, +he water is © 'Symbol . Individual centeredness in 
the microcosmic and macrocosmic spheres and in everything between them is 


the "beginning" of creation. But the process of self-integration is 
1 rl 


attraction (cf, the PRE and the centri-petal forces), concentration=- 


LW $3 »/l by AY 
1deally in one POINT== 1s acted OY PMELon-—LA06T1y to an infinite 


1/1 <{on/f Toned 
periphery, fusion i-eontra=acted- by Splitting. In 2S-of these processes 


the anbiguit]” of self-integration and disintegration are effective, Ard 
they are effective simultaneouslLy in the same process. In every HSituationk 
<Gi3beheat) integrating and disintegrating forces are + and 


every Situation is a compromise between these forces. This gives Lo the 


V | 
inorganic realm a |" 23X..oftbeing!.whick . 0Y%ed- fromthe wartr 


7 em am—_ into-.a.nere-thing;—But. 
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acted by the forces of disintegration: Repulsion conbrtacts an” 401i" 
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there are nof.noelikingel-imTEtoe--1f thing that, which is «£ /, / 


4s Vas ul A 9 ['f * f 
altogether conditioned, an object without an 


CL 
namely. centeredness. Perhaps man alone is able to produce "things" by 


dissoLlving centered structures and reconnecting the pieces into technical 


\ Won h Urs Ln 
obJects, The a 0ERLeAL objects have no center in themselvesf7 lat they 


have a pSende-center, imposed on them by man (e.g. the computing machine). 
This view of the inorganic realm and its dimensions 1s a decisive step 
in overcoming the gap between the inorganic and the organic (and psycho- 


logical). . The inorganic, 1ike every other dimension, belongs to Life, *t 


shows the integratedness and the antientttorof A 
Im general Ny, + 


Under the dimensLonS of the RY The-proeuueugot Self. Legration, 
11\Mm. i » OT OVITT 2p} | 
and disintegration are most bi hg Every Living being Kon rs one 


starts to speak of living beings(in t in the whole of natural processes) is 04 oy. 


Apt Ae” a ———_————__ 


centered; 1t reacts as a whole. Its life is a process of going out and 
returning to itself as long as it lives. It takes in elements of the 
encountered reality, ja55imilates them to its own centered whole, or it 

> Them mg 1f assimilation 1s impossible. It pushes ahead into 

Space as far as its individual structure permits, and it withdraws 3£- + kt r, 


Ps xhry 
1t has overstepped this limit or &£- other living individuals force it to 


aid nk hdraw. F; Ne its parts in balance under the uniting center and ao 
of ER balance if one part tends to disrupt the unity. 
The process of self-integration is constitutive for life{ but it is 
s0 in a continuous struggle with diaintegration( and in 
moment integrating and disinteerating tendencies are ambicuously mixed. 
The strange elements which must be as$imilated have the tendency to become 


independent within the centered whole and to disrupt it. Many diseases, 


37. 
di-S6aves, egpecially the infectious ones, can be understood as the 
inability of an organism to return to its self-identity, It cannot 
TE strange elements ataties not assimilated. But disease can also 
be the consequence of a self-restriction of the centered whole, a tendency 
to maintain self-identity by avoiding the dangers of going out to self- 
alteration. It is the weakness of life which expresses itself in the 
refusal of necessary movement, desirable food, participation in the en- 
vironment, etc. In order to be safe the organism tries To rest in iteelt{ 
But since this contradicts the life-function of self-integration it leads 
to diseases and disintegration, | 

carr Yg MO 

This view of disease zives-an--occasion to reject biological theories 
which model their concepts of life after tThose phenomena in which life 
disintegrates, namely ,un-centered Processes which A mathtor—ef 
quantitative-calculating netHods, The stimulus-response theory has an 
1mportant function in the science of life, but it becomes erroneous if 
raised to absolute validity. Whether the un-centered, calculable processes 
are produed by 3.800008 Pn production is the essence of disease) or 
whether they are artificially produced in the experimental situation, 
they are opposed Lo the normal processes of self-integration. They are 
not models of healthy life, but of life in disintegration. 

- One distinguishes between lower and higher forms of life in the 
realm of the organic. Something must be said about gt © ns from 
the theological point of view, a of the targeeancunt-ef symbolic use 
to which all forms of organic life, especially tif higher ones, argub jected, 
and because of the fact that man--against the protest of many ab. 
is often beitng called the highest living being. First of all, one should 


#4 f 


OY, o FAC | T1 
not confuse the wermk highest with ,most perfect, Perfection means actuali- 


era, 


of Fa coll 
wid by A 
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The criterien 4s the Re of the,center, on the one hand and 
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zation of one's potentialities; therefore, a lower being can be more 


perfect than a higher one if it is actuallly what it is potentially--at. 
least in a high approximation, And the highest b NE-=MAaN==CAN bec _ less 


perfect than ay OENEE One, because he can _" only _ actual izeVb os at 


arr IF 


/ _ no” — a 0”, J- 
and digtorhis cact+ veingh © ® A 2 L- Zz- Lie Re On ER 


ch IC Se; 40/29 non ${3om "__ Agent tl 


anda 


Sor higher living being 1s not in itself a more perfect one, but 


there are different degrees beuntige inves) of lower and higher. The 
wheT 
question then is:... ht are the CY1Uer1a of high and Low, and why is man 


ally Tor hs 940/42, 


in spite of his pessibili inperfection |the highest being? | 
US V 


Ms = dimensLons of 1ife, 


criteria 3438p. abHu the 
about 


decide a$6ht the establishment of the animal dimension FRG. + IR the 


They 


dimenslon of gy Trofogcs They ,decide that the dimension of yo 1 on of. 


fu neg y Cal and "2. NAW, papolel by Ar Sona 7 
awareness, @rs ey 


that man is the highest being / because his center 1s definite and the 


ec 3de 


structure of its contents is all Fenbracing, Man, in contrast to all 


other beings, has not only environment, vut” he has ny 7.06 ng structured 


allo AMY} AO 
unity of all possible contents. Thing and th _— him the 


highest being. 


The decisive step in the self-integration of life--both, with 
AND 


a bt | 
respect to the definite character of the center and the entne grnatws / Fre” 


of the contenty--is the appearance of cel f-anarenon) Jaane thfl dt E _—— 
) 


counters of a being with its environment are experienced as related to 


G with 
= unique; individual being 1s aware of then. Centered awareness 
inplies a center which is definite, And at the game time, it implies a 


" 
$Sxuetunpe-of contents whieh-rs more embracing than, even the EE WIPERP 42 £28 


/l 
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pre-conscious being, ean-expertence, Without awareness there is only 


presence in encounter; with awareness a past and future are "_— in terms 
of remembrance ne” The remoteness of the remembered or the 


, but the fact wk 1t appears irrefutably 


ticipated may be very 


animal 1ife is indicative Fd the dominance of a new 


CI, the Apthte itho-codert ature. FT hole a o . 


The self-integration of life in the psychological R_ | A hg The . 
; Vt da oh, # 40; / go". iuXkl 


basic movement of outgoin eturning to Lygelt IN 
_—_\ lang —- (.; gcc ou 7 0/1/ arp _£ On A | 


- The center ID mV 
- wel ds ne part. of a living being Mg W ell pe 
fs ; "gh Cold 


\, Dy £Dþ DN Ot TUNA? Ort am fan 7 OM OQwont &}/ ' flow % 
| <HRDenF=e. e acts which go out from this center are related to the 


| environment as receiving it and reacting to it, This is an implication of 


es QA O/n | the basic polar elements of individualization and participation in all 


NOUN Am on, 
high PF, ij f li fr v reality, and it is a continuation of the same wevenentin the biological 


{ | and 900 © NOrganes realm? Under the dimension of self-awareness it a1 pate A 
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_ The psychological and the ppoonal self are united in him. Only in special 


Such, Ave 
TOTS 2 dream, intoxication, half-sleep, etc, a partial Separation oocurf, 
x this separation is never $0 complete that a sharply distinet description 


The 2imz/ the process 


Andy " Wm wh ons qppteagin 
/ 


| 


of The psychological is possible, 


V/ & Ir liv 
Nil 


in 
the inability of man 
{}'R 


that e.g. , ÞSychological health and disease can| fully be Junderstood by him, FR 


QuARE, XL 
Artificially induced psychic disintegration in OT AD 


anxiety or exaggerated hostility can be observed only indirectly insofar 


as they are expressed -the-dimenson-of-the biologically, ho mg SS 
Mr /\ on 1 Ont nnd / 


is 50 to Speak, NOT 22 both dimensLons, the biological/and that of the 


Spirit} and can be approached through analyses and conelusions only, not 


I 
Rad” og direct observation. 


Conscious of these Limitations | one may say that the structure of 
health and 0150850 of Successful or unsuccessful self-integration in the 
psychological OP, is dependent on the working of the same factors which 
work 1] the preceding dimensions: The forces driving towards self-identity 
and thse driving towards self-alteration. The psychological self can be 
disrupted by its inability to assimilate, i.e,, to "oy into the centered 
unitys/ an extensively or intensLvely overpowering Ghntomrng _ 1mpress1ons ; 
or by its inability tqresist the destructive impact of impressions drawing 


the self into too many or too contradictory directions; or by its inability 


Wan DI a 
* 


{to keep! under sueh impacts/particular psychological functions balanced by 
We MAP PS RIT s EoS SatPrt mane 
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others. In these ways self-alteration may prevent or disrupt self-integration. 
La ger A oc WY. 
The «ae Goo. caused by t£ of the psycholozical self 46 1059 (/ 
— | 


KATA / nes - 
1tself, F Ts to stimuli and ending in a stupor which prevents any 


Self-alteration and transforms ae self-identity into a dead for, , Between 


these poles the ambiguities of psychic self-integration and disintegration 
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Cc, The s8elf-integration of life in the dimension of spirit: 


Morality or the Cn of the personal self, | 


In man POLE centeredness is 5 


a 


given actually aus man aotusiving wewervere in free 


om , and 
- Ant Ml 
through destiny. | The act in wich man actualizes his Shercbarel Ccenlered- 


given, But 1t is not 


ness 1s the moral act, Morality is the function of 1ife in the dimension 
of 8pirit by which the realn of the 8pirit is established, Morality is 
the constitutive function of 8pirit. A moral act, therefore, is not an 
act in wich some divine or human lay is obeyed, but a meral-act-+8 an 
act in wich life integrates itself in the dimension of s8pirit, and this 


means as personality within a community, Morality is the function of 1ife 


O_ 
A —— 
——— 


in which the centered self constitutes itself as a person; it is the totality 
of those acts in wich a potentially nersonal life process becomes an actual 
PersSon, Such acts happen continuously in a personal life: the constitution 
of the person as a person never comes to an, end during his mole life process, 


His « OL ; 


total w3zetuwrat centeredness of 


The presupposition of morality is 


him in won life 1s actualized under, the dimension of Spirit, TTotal centered=- 
| © _ Us OC ANA7 th 
ness" is the situvation of having a world | of one!s self to which one, 


at the Same time, petadns as a parti, This situation 1iberates the 8elf_ from 
WAH L YL 


SÞ& bondage to the environment D wich every being in th 
the-artmate is (Atwrdependent. Man lives in an environment, but he has a 

world. Theorles which try to explain his behaviour by his enviroment reduce 
him to the dimension of the organic-psychological and deprive him of parti- 
ceipation in the amension of aptrit_2rg hs Ghtaias Greer) But man 

has a world, i.e., a structured whole of infinite potentialities and actualities, 


Tn his enconnter with his environment (this home, this tree, this person), he 


Y 7 7 0. make T Dn If DA/h Ol tt K On 7 rr A 


ſou fe EY YT Mt {rn rwnarllel fig: 


_ rYefuse to respond. If he 


2, 


experiences both enviroment and world, or more exactly, in and through 
his encounter with the things of his environment he a 4 He 
tranzecnds their merely environmethtal quality, If this were not 80, he 
could not be completely centered, In some par iS of his being he would be 
a part of his environment, and this part would not be an element in his 
centered s8elf., But man can oppose his self to every part of his world, 


including Ou] as a part of his world, 
AMAR 
This is the\one presupposLtion of morality and of the dimension of the 
pe i =o From ib] follows| the 8econd| ene, Man, having a world which 


Pg Tacs _ tot 11ly centered 8elf, can ask questions and receive answers 


DN TA SM Os aths 
and eommands , Such pos8ibilityſis unique, tt characterizes the dimension 
ne ET LS fA.. 


of ihe Spirit, because It a from the merely given (environment) 
and norms which determine the moral act through freedom, These norms, Las 
MA 6 
Shown before), are expressions of the essential structure of reality, of 
) 


Self and world, over against the existential conditions of mere environment, 
Again it becomes manifest/ that freedom is the openness for norms of unoon- 
ditlonal, names, esSential, validity. They express the essence of being, 
and the moral side of the function of 561 f-integrations is the totality of 
acts in which the commands coming from the esgence of the moowitered world 
are obeyed or disobeyed, One can also say thatman 1s able to respond to 


these commands, and that this ability 1s what makes him responsible. Every 


moral act is a responsible act, responding to a valid command, but man can 
| von 


e gives way to the forces of moral disin- 


tegration, he acts against the sphrit in the power of the spirit. For hep 


Qo 
[never"can get rid of Bi Spirit. He establishes himself as a completely 


centered self even in his anti-essential, anti-moral actions, They are 


h3, 
expressions of moral centeredness even if They tend to dissolve the moral 


center. 


Before continuing the discussion of the matter itself it may be useful 


to ask a semantic question. Why is 


9o7.0 fs 
moral” and its derivates have accu- 


"morality®/ us nd wot ethics | oi 


mulated so many bad connotations that it seems bebe impossible to use them 
Do MY 


in any positive sense. Morality as il moralism, of OR | with its 


in the present context 


H e, oury 'F ©? 
Sexual connotations ) of conventional morals, etc, For this reagon one h ; "6 


2 
AeSe (especially in Continental theology) To eons the term norals by 
ALD (AY ALal JF 
the term ethics. But this i8-n0-weay-onl, SC after a short time the 
negative connotations of moral” would fall upon the new word, It seems 
1.1 
to me more useful to reserve the term ethics and its derivates to desilgnate 
the "science of morals,", the theoretical dealing with the moral function of 
the spirit, This, of course, presupposes that The term moral can be 
Liberated from the negative connotations which have distorted its meaning 
++ Loilud Wn” 
increasingly since 18th century, nttehtenment. The preceding and following 


discussLlons are an attempt to work in This direction. 

The moral act in which the realm of the spirit is established presupposes 
the freedom to receive commands, to obey and disobey them. The source of 
these commands are the moral PPE ah the essential structures of en- 
countered reality, in man himself and in his world, The first question arising 
at this poant is: How does man become aware of the ought to be® in his 


encounter with ut How does it happen that he expertences the moral commands 


as commands unconditon Fl validity? The answer has been given in Con=- 


| @n 
temporary ethical discuss3io $ 0X the basis of Protestant and Kantian insights, 
(with Increasing unanimity: ft is the encounter of person with person which 


produces the person, It is the 090=2ndPma Bon in which "oughtness" is basically 


, 


experienced, One can describe this situation also in the following way: 
Man, facing his,world, has the whole universe as 2-potential content of his 
centered car GE actual limits because of the finitude of every 


being, but the world is indefinitely open to man; everything can become a 


content of the self. 


. 
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and the 54 This is the structural basis for the endlessness of "libido" 


in the state of estrangement; it is the condition for man” s desire to "in 
the whole world." [But there is one limit to man's attempt to draw all ns 
into hinself,the other self. One can subject and exploit 4h Gther in thetr Wu 
organic NOONE) including LI psychological self, but not the oe in the 
dimension of the spirit. One can destroy it as a self, but one cannot 
assimilate it as a content of one's om CenLeredness. The attempt to do so 
by totalitarian I > ans succeeded, RODESy- can Geprive a person of re 1 ? 
claim to be a person and to be COSTS with as a person. Therefore, the other 

Ex 


Self 18} the unconditional limit fee the desire to assimilate one!s whole 


world, and the experience of brig limit is the experience of the ought-to-be, 


P, 0 : ; 
AJ th TY. LH 
the moral imperative, IE wkas _e>porLence Rappers ,the moral constitution of 
LA L's) 
the self in the dimension of the SPLTIT hesbefun . Fgggoas 1ife emerges in 


WI 
the encounter of person with person and in no other MF: If one\/ /Imagineg a 


living being with the psycho+gomatic structure of man, completely outside the 
human community, such a being qould not actualize its potential spirit., It 
would be driven inW-all directions, limited only by its finitudel 1 but it 
would not experience the ought-to-be., Therefore, the self-integration of the 
person as a person occurs in a community, within which the continuous mutual 
encounter of centered self with centered self is possible and actual. 


The community itself is a phenomenon of life which has analogies in all 


»——_— 
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realms. It is an implication of the polarity of individualization and 
participation. Neither of these ad Ton actual without the other, This 
1s true of the function of 261 erin as it 1s of The function of self- 
integrationf and there is no self-transcendence of Life except through the 
polar interdependence of individuality and participation. 

It would be possible to continue the discussion of centeredness and 
self-integration in relation to participation and community, Ft this would 
be an anticipation of descriptions which belong to the dimension of the 
historical, fra Such anticipation would be dangerfous for the understanding 
of life-processes, It would," «ef, —_— the false assumption that the 
moral. principle refers to the commmity in the same way in which Fi refers L O 
the personality, But the structure of the actor. a structure 
of centeredness, is qualitatively different from That of the personality. 

The commmity is without complete centeredness and without the freedom which 
1s identical with being completely centered. It is the confusing problem of 
Social ethics that the commmity consists of individuals who are controlled 
by the dimension of spairit, while the community JLSelf is not, Where this 


ALSO 


Situation is recognized, idealistic ideas, lttinecthe — 


anal pacifing 


qualification under moral imperatives (as in some forms of anarchiom 26-wett— 


as authoritarianism would be > Impos81ble These considerations lead to the 


decision that the functions of life with respect to the community must be 


discussed in the context of 


the most embracing dimension, 


; Arte Lon 3A 


the historical, At this po nee way in which 


the person becomes a person, 3 the object of digcussion) -ImrTt considering the 


OO OC—C_—_— Rn 


communal quality of the person does not mean considering the commmity. 
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d, The ambiguities of personal self-integration: The 
possible, the real and the ambiguity of 8acrifice, 


orm Of 


\h*Gerconal, Like any other \celf-integration, moves between the poles of 


Self-identity and self-alteration, Integrat&dness is the state of balance 
between them, disintegration the disruption ot this balance, In actual life 
processes, under the conditions of existential estrangenent, both trends 
are always effective, Personal life is MCLE .-...., vn forces 
of essential centeredness and of existential disruption}, nd x "IR 1s no 
moment in a personal life process in which #e one or the other force is 
Ananbtrronounel—end exclusively dominant. 

As in the organic and the psychological Feauns, the ambiguity of 1i8e in 
the function of self-interration is rooted in the ts © 1 to 
take into its centered unity the encountered EI © of reality without being 
disrupted by i. HETOR or quality. Personal life is always the life of 
somebody=-as in all dimensions, life is the life of some individual being, 
according to the principle of centeredness, I speak of my life, of your 
lives, of our lives, In my life everything is included which belongs to me: 
My body, my self-awareness, my memories and anticipations, my perceptions and 


Fa 


thoughts, my will and my eniotions, A11 this belongs to the centered unity 
JI RAS. 


Af 
which I an, ans Tnic ,{ try to increase by going out, and, to preserve by 
+L.oX 


returning to the centered unity,T am. In, this process I encounter innumerable 


\\ LANKA 


possSibllities each of which, if btaken-in, means a self-alteration and con- 
Sequently a danger of disruption. For the sake of my present PR8al.4y, 2 mes 
keep outside of my centered self many possibilities, or I must give up something 


of what 7 an {hong for the sake of something possible which may enlarge and 


Erb Some of these potentialities never reach the stage of concrete 


u. 


oscillates between the possible and the real and the suvrrender of the one for + 


the otherj foe Sacrificial character of all a \&s "FA he Mo fu 


Every individual has essential potentialities which \ a to the 


general movement of being from the potential to the actual, f 


possibilities; istorical, Social and individual condithons reduce the 
| - | 
possiblilities drastically/ from the point of View of human potentialities, - 


a Central American rural Indian may have the Same hum otentialitiesy/ as a 


| a 0%, hae of 
North hertomn college student, but hr”: ©:7d not the same possibilities bs 


/h much | Dl 
actualize hen. Hs choiees are imnfin*taly more limited, , hough he also 


has to sacrifice possibilities for TEGTTEDLS and Vice Versa. 


E 
interesYt for ohne which are or could become real, we must Surrender poaritite 
< 


work and possible vocations for the one we have chosen. We must sacrifice 
possible human regJations for the sake of real ones or real ones for the 


sake of possible ones, We must choose between a consistent but Self-limiting 


wo, AAS 
buds & Up of our Life, and a breaking through as many limits as possible __ 


z050 Fons.SLency and direction, We must continuously decide between abundance 


and POURETD, 8 and between special kinds of aDUndance and Special kinds of 


poverty. Thos is the abundance of life into which one is deiven by the 
anxiety of remaining poor in some respect, or in many ad but this 


abundance may SUFPAass Our power of doing jJustice to it and to us and ther Tha 
OW IL 
abundance becomes _— empty rep&tition ef-eontents If b$herr the opposite 
thaT 
anzgiety, the-anxrety of losing oneself in life leads to bhe-abbemt-of-s o_ 


partial resignation or complete withdrawal from abundance, the poverty becomes 
empty self-relatedness. , The centered unity of the personal self comprises 


AANTH 
many different trends, each of which has-the tendency to dominate the center, 


| OL 
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'/ We have mentioned this already in connection with] the psychological self % 


as, 


% 


and pointed to the structure of compulsion, e same ambiguity of self- 

integration is present under the dimension of wind 6s usual ly des- 

eribed as the struggle of values in a personal center and can be called, in 

ontological terms ;» the eonflict of esSences within an existing self. fine of 

the wy norms, strengthened by experiences with the encountered 
_ 


world, oto-hold wt the personal center and shakes, the balance of "essences" 
"LAMILE An 0 I NNLAA 


within the centered' unity. This can have—the—conegtence—that Self-integra- 


tion fatts in personalities with strict and exclusive moral attitudes-- 
just as it may lead to disrupting conflicts between The dominating and the 
Suppressed ethical norms, Even in the moral function of the Spirit the 
| CAR AAR of. neceertebt? Cnc 7 
ambiguity of sacrifice is Foquested: 
The 5elt-integra tion of life includes the sacrifice of the possible for 


the real,or of the real for the possible, as an inescapable process in allT/,, 


FH WW) y + 
dimensions ;, Þesides that of the Spirit, ,as an EEETIR decision within the 
CLOOOUAYN 
dimensilon of The spirit. Sacrifice, in the average judgement, is unambiguously 
COL RL: 1 


: [ 
good, In Christianity in which God himself brings The gdcrifice accoriidng 


to Christian Symboliem, the act of sacrifice seems to tTranscend any amb _iguity. 


Cue 
But This 1s not 8025 theological thought and penitential practice well know. 


They know that every sacrifice is a moral risk and that hidden motives may even 


HU E—T—_—_— EN OE anathen the 


nake(@ seeningly : heroic ozcrificeſquestionabl6) "has does not mean That there 


1X. 
should not be arte: the moral life demands p &, contimously; he rYisKk mst | 


be taken with awareness that it is a risk, and not something wnambiguously good 


Wo Fog | | 
on which an easy conscience -8exld rely. One of the resks is the decision 


whether to sacrifice the real for the possible,or the possible for the real. 
There is a tendency on the side of the Yanxious conscience" to prefer the 


real to the possible, because the real is at least familiar, while the possible 
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43s unknown , But the moral rick in sacrificing an important possibility can 


' be ny; rent as the risk in sacrificing an important reality. The 


anbiiguity of sacrifice becomes!a1.5) Visible, if one _— What 1s to be 


Sacrificed? oSelf-sacrifice may be worthless if there is no SolT worthy oF 
bÞ iO 
WE anerificad, The other one or the cause for which it is sacrificed, ma 


i UN "49808 
not receive anything from Ry Neither does he who makes the sacrifice reach 
red \ikny 
moral self-integration{ by it. He may, gain the power which weakness ean- 


£ Oren He. | 
givegover the strong one for whom the sacrifice is done, If however, Self wp 
which is sacrificed is worthy, the question arises whether that for which it 
is sSacrificed is worthy to receive it, The cause which redidves 1t may be 


thacal 


evil, or the person for whom it 1s may WF use it for selfish expihdita- 


YAAY #, 


ms A ambiguity of sacrifice is a decisive and all-permeating ex- 
Santon of the ambiguity of life in the function of self-integration, It 
Shows the human situation in the mixture of essential and existential elements 
and the impossibility of separating them as good and evil in an unambiguous 
Way . 


e. The ambiguities of the moral law, The moral imperative, 


the moral norms, the moral motivation. 


The discussion of the conflict of norms ard the necessity of risking 
the sacrifice of some of them for the sake of others has showm that The 
ambiguities of personal self-integration are ultimately rooted in the character 
of. the moral law. Since morality is the constitutive function of the spirit, 
the analysis of its nature and the proof of its ambiguity are decisive for 
The unders Landing of the spirit and the predicament of man. Obviously, such 


C\LN Tt 
nouiry De. the present discussion with the Biblical and classical 


theological judgments about the meaning of the law in the relation of God 


and man, In this and the following CUNPECT'G, WW INNGS "REVES the three functions 
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0, 
© tl: be otndt  * 
of the opirity » norality, culture and FI zZeparately. Only after this 


has been done | their essential unity, their actual conflicts and their , wn” 
ALAW Ia C4llcd = IM 
reunion had be considered. ns ea is regquested by the fact tha Mu y wht 


that which transcends each of them, namely, the new reality pr the divine 


Spirit, cu PEUnEth Mc: Under the dimensLon of Spirity as 1t is actual in 


human TALE) 1 no reunlon | 18 possIble. 4 


NE a re a kd ed 
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three main oeobras ne © kat * 


CL —— YL 
7/; mnconditonal character of the moral imperative, the n norms of moral action, RY 
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the moral motivation. In all three ofbhem the ambiguity of life in the 


dimension of the spirit is manifest. 


The moral imperativeJis/as we have Seen, ) valid because it represents 
our essential being over against our state of existential estrangement, For 
this reason the moral imperative is categorical, its validity a&& not dependent 
on exbernal or internal conditions; it is unambiguous, But this unambiguity 
does not refer to anything concrete, It only says that if there is a moral AM. /, 
1poratiye, it is unconditional. The question then is whether and where ? ir 
there is a moral imperative. Our first answer was: The encounter with 

'@-4 £6 menel 
an other person implies the unconditinnal imperative to acknowledge him as 
a person. In such encounters the validity of the moral imperative is basically 
'®, hel 
experienced. But, This does not say whien kind of encounter provides for svch 
this 
an experience, wo ansSwer thet/a qualifying description $s needed. There are 
innumerable non-personal encounters in reality (walking together in a orowdy, 
ve-hbes fronting about ecple in a newspaper). which are potentially personal 
encounters, but which never become actual. The transition from the potentially 
Ln wn/ /e "8. 

to the actually personal encounter is a field with a-lavge-emonnt-of ambiguities, 
many of which put (6s \betorg painful decisions. The questions 


EL remains valid a|with all its problems, }in. weeder the one answer given by Jesus in 


V OY amv? wack q > bcomas 


Who is my neighbor, 


"' þ | 51, 


<7 
the story of they Samaritan, lt his answer shows that the abstract notion 


of acknowledging the other one as a person®” becomes _— "nm the 


Ot) Orny 
notion of participating in the other one. 


-CON.524uUende—eTl thdontologieal. polarity of individualization and participation) 
Without participation on would not know what "other Self” means; no empathy 
discerning the aifference of, a thing and a person would be possible, Even 
the word "thou" in the description of the ego-thou encounter could not be 
used, because it implies the participation altteh 1s present wheyever one 

| adresses somebodyjas a person. RES . 2h must ask, pI kind of 
partietpaton in which The moral self is constituted wid. wc has uncondi- 
tional validity? IT certainly cannot be a participation in The particular 
characteristics of the ther self with one's own particular characteristics. . 
This would be the more or less n0cegaful convergence of two particularities, 
a matter of chance which does not constitute a moral imperative. The moral 
imperative demands that one self participatel in the center of the other el £ 
and consequently accepty nis particularities even if there is no convergence 
between the two individuals as individuals. This acceptance of the other 


+ 
Self by paticipating in his personal center is the core of love in the sense 


of agape, the New Testament term fox-teve. The preliminary formal answer, 


that (in the encounter of person with person>the unconditional character of the 


Abeurre rnirrdu le) wm 
moral imperative is experienced/has now booniaken—into the material answer, 


that it is agape which gives og categorical imperative its validity, and, to 
the person its centeredness, and to the realm of the spirit ibs foundation. 


Wo 
© kgaps as,ultimate norm of The moral law is beyond the distinetion of formal 
#7 9/10 Iflnwn ol” Ss 
and material, Put this a th because þf the material element in ha 2 A hd 


IT 
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0p! nf ths ll 


reveals the ambiguity of the moral  & VE 


jobl a the Fary term "law of love." The Þ 


| | v2. 
Fl 
center of the /self related to the participation in or rejection of time A 
hoo NI? f": 


particular 
For 1nsTerc®, 
other? -Swg,, mich 


Do they Support, or exclude or limit each 


» 
wheT - 
s the essential, whitek- the existential relation of 


agape and libido, and what does the mixture of both relations in a moral act 
mean for the validity of agape as ultimate norm? These questions are asked 


in order to show the OI of the moral law from the point of view of 


a1 
its validity, tbe | Same any they lead to the question of the ambiguity 


of the moral Law from The point of view of its contentyy Fg/a0tual command- 


ments. 


| The commandments of the, mo al =: wks valid, because they express man's 
F/ 7 ; FE | of a'\ # 
essential nature and- put Was Fn 1N wot etrangenent, lt 


This, of-eorf3, raises the question: 


n—evventtemabupe sf 882 Now is noral 5elf-inte- 
14/4 / 
gZpation ,0821bDNſthe me Wo of es Ka d WG tial 
of 0 area «*%\ 1 Rac A "ihe «© and, 


elements which, characteriz _ 

to lot 4, wn Und A Wk ws 
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This solution is decisive op the Fs gm of e Con my of the moral 
from two sidesY 


Law i 
f 
Qt 'Y .*, © 


One can defend the pure formalism of GMAIL, as It appears, e.g. in Kant. one. 


agape as ultimate principle just because its leads to —ma— 


<nd ambiguous decislons which are lacking in unconditional validity. But 
actually not even Kant was able to maintain the radical formalism he intended, ard 4h 


TER of the moral imperative 4 he appears as the liberal heir of 


23. 
Christianity and Stoiciem, It seems that radical ethical reoutin 18 
Net 
logically impossible' because the form#keeps traits of that from which it as. a bum 
abstracted, Under these cireumsLances, it 1s "4 pan Lo h pri the 


content from which the form is abstracted, vut/ axje Uh m_ a way 


that the radicalism of the pure form is united fmwith ti cone content. And 


this is just what agape does , atprehtiy mlertood, in spite of the ambiguities 


in its application. 


The mar of the moral law are historically condithoned, This fact is 
wh 
the reas0 Kant 049 4.20,9 04 2,060:1.2.+.04.3,0.9; (30:34, 19.1-4.9 Ot) — ob þ *"H 
Cori f 1m £ ow/lLronff — 
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the pregervation, the..growth, the integration, the progress, 
Sor refTiTious 7 Y 


lies /n 


. The truth of bthical relativisn LS the inability of Ye moral law To give 
bn 
conmanaments which are unambiguous, both in their general form and their 
concrete application, Every moral law is abstract in relation to theunique ad 


totally conerete situation., This is true of what one has called natural law 


ks 5h, 
and of what ene has Called revealed law, First of all his distinction 
p, 


is ethically irrelevant / because, according to classical Protestant theology , 


ents of the Sermon on the Mount, 
of loH'l,/ 
are restatements of The natural iauſartes periods in which it was partly 


the Ten Commandments, as well. as TY comm 


forgotten, partly distorted. Wat Thetr — is The natural law, org 
in our > man's essential nature} GaAs ham .in his existential 


estrangement, £1 fhis "OP F formulated in conmandnents, jnever reaches the 


here and now of a particular decision,. With respect. to it the commandment may 

be right in a special situation, mainly in its prohibitive form, but it may 

be wrong in another ana; of Its profhibitive form, SORE EI 
Jemends 

decision regquests a partial liberation from the stated moral law, Every moral 

decision is a risk because there is no guarantee that it fulfills the law of 


love, theineondithonal demand coming from the encounter with the other one, 


This rick must be nana, but if it is taken the quesLion "AY fox 1.8 of 


ET <p DTD PPD as-the-Divine-Sptirtit,.}) TY N MA LM 7 Ut Cnbl Th and 


ME. — — 
Fer the ang of the moral law with respect to ethical vm oh == 


—_ nc @ , reoO7e A / Mp 
of the Ten Commandments, lis PF, a 


cantieaiar application, The anviguits{ 


Fact that, in spite of their universalist or 1, They are histprically conditioned 
"% 


by the Israelitic culture and their development out of the surrounding cultures. 


a Even the ethical statements of the New Testaments, including those of Jesus, 


A : —_— 
19. 


" 
Shew the qaditions of the Roman Empare and the radical withdrawal of the 


individual from the problens of social and political existence, ne this 


situation was Dapoaton in all periods of the history of the Church. 


Bthical 


questions and anSWers changed, and every answery/ ap Statement of the moral 
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law in wy period of human Li 4 remained ambiguous, Man's essential 
nature and the ultimate norm of 2gape in which it is expressed are both } 
hidden and NITIET, 23 the processes of life, We have no unambiguous 
approach to the created nature of man and its dynamic potentialities. 
Wwe have only an indirect and gap approach te-2+t through the 
revelatory experiences which underlie the ethical wisdom of all nations 
but which are not unambiguous even though they are revelatory, #he VI W/ 
human reception of every revelation makes the revelation itself ambiguous 
for nan ou 

A practical consequence of these consideriions is that the moral 
conscience is ambiguous in what it commands ys to do or not to do, In 
view of irnumerable historical and psychological cases, one cannot deny 
that There is an Verring conscience."” The conflicts between tradition 


FA (in ola t *, 
and revolution, between nomism and entiononen, 


between authority and 

autonomy, make a Simple reliance on the "voice of conscience" impossible. 

It 1s a risk to follow one!s conscience; it is a greater risk to contra- 
v4 Gama 

dict it. But sometimes this greater risk is My Therefore, although 


it 1s safer to follow one's consCience, the result oy be a 


ploy, the ambiguity of conscience and driving Fo the quest roFyfhorel 


Ns ; ; _ 1 
ouP Temporal life endixine-odytro only fro a groeig Ki Ale halo of 
” 1e of agaps Cirstay, h ditional valid: rho palin ou 

e principle o Agape irs expresses, e unconditional v ity 


of The moral imperative, +% SecondIy, gives the witimate norm for all 


bthical contents. But 3t has still a third function: At is the source 
of moral motivation. It commands, threatens, — nd necessarily 


50, because fulfillment of the law is reunion with one's essential being 


F 


bs Re low 56. 


<8 integration of the centered self. is "good," as Paul says. But 


just at this point i+has its deepest and most dangerous ambiguity, we oo 
ambiguity which has-driven Paul Augustine and Luther to their theeotegn wveth.. 


The law as law is an expression of man's estrangement from himself. In Na wary 'F 


1 RACE /wmhich . 
the state of mere potentiality or the created goodnress ([nkatx is not an you mm 


historical stahe) there is no law, because man is essentially united with gy 


eagþ=— 


Renee ne —_ rt re TER 


# that LO which he belongs: and—Fron-whioh-he—5-eotranged, crts divine 
crouny his world {represmtied_ bythe-otter—one)- and, himself » What 
ought to be and what is are identical in the state of a" ras In 


existence T 1s 1dentity is and in eve oFy ife DIGGGED identity 
( 0» 67 af Oe" a þ. Tal onght p 4 art Nv ll 


— — 


and non-bdentity wze mixed | | Therefore, obedience and disobedience to the 


law are mixed; the law has the power to motivate partial fulfillment, but 
in \doing |80| 1t also dreves to resistance, because it confirms by its 
very character as law our separation from the state of fulfillment, 


It produces hostility against God, man and oneself. This leads to the 


| 
| SOLD 
different attitudes towards the law. The fact that it +& some motivating 


power leads to the gelf-deception that it can produce reunion with our 
NAV F | 
essential beinr, Ya complete self- integration of life in the realm of the 


Spirit, This self-deception, is conspicuously represented by those who 
/ FONMAAIAp > 
are called jribirmeliEforent names] the righteous ones, the phariseans, 


the puritans, the pietists, the moralists, the people of COOTONATT 


—— 
_ ta _ 
Seer Aion, 


They are righteous, and they deserve to be admired. ey are well-centered 


z- 
" _ | Jura I ovef [ 
AR a limited basis,) they—-are SLIONg , Self-certain, domineering PersOns, wma 


__ihey radiate FER} Arm. if, Rane don't express It in words, 5” 


IMS I I ESE rn 


eur 


ww ound anon SET GY TINA, ar hee are 


| tag 0Azoften responsible for the libs obo 


ou 
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_— wy their  righteoumess 


The other attitude towards the law, probably that of the is of 


people, 1s a resigned acceptance of the fant} that its motivating power 


5+ 
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is limited that it cannot —_— full reunion with what we ought to be, 
AErrmotheshend, Hhoy do not deny the validity of the law; they do not 

fall into anti-nomism, and so they compromise with its commandments. 

This is the attitude of those who try to obey the law and oscillate 

between fulfillment and non-fulfillment, between a limited centeredness 

and a limited dispersion., They are good in the Sense of conventiny/ 

legality and their fragmentary fulfillment of the law makes the life of 

society possible, But their zoodnesg; Is anbiguous\ like That of the 


Crighteous ones, \ only with less self-deception and with less moral arrogance. 
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There is a third attitude towards the law, INES which combines 
a radical acceptance of wp validity of the law with a complete despair o ft 
TY "ora, 
ef its motivating POWer, The attitude is the result of may/attempts to 


noon & ovine nnnlt [0 
the law in its unconditional serioueness , Y /ALLdL 


be a "righteous one",,and fulf 
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1/h 
The centered self is disrupted by thebonfLiet 


e experience of failure 3 


between willingft and doing. One is aware of the fact fyhibh has been 
retliadtrrered and nethodologically described. by yy oa 4 4c FO psxcholoe) 
© 0 by? 


$0 ot fl 
that They hidden motives of personal decisions are not reachedb4—momel Kon ind 


£ eomnandments, > The motivating power of the law is defied by 
them, sometimes by difect resistance againgst-44, sometimes by the 
process of rationalization and=--in the social realm--of the production 
of ideologies. The motivating power of th divine law is wrecked by whe! 


{the opposine "law in our members! (as- Paul calls *m, And This is not 


changed by the reduction of the whole law to the law of agape, because 


; ory 
if agape (towards God, man and oneself) is us as law, the 


impossibility of fulfilling it more obvious than in the case of every Pan 


particular law. The experiance of this shtuation drives to the quest 


me 
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| for a moraJ5ty hitch fulfills the law by transcending it, = agape _—_ 
Yn as reuniting and peter Oy reality, and-not-a5—a2 tv, 0) aw "7 p-. 
"av of 1ife and its ambiguities "oo 
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a2, Dwnamics and growth 
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"of | 
The second of the polar Bienents in the structure of being is dynamics 


and form. It is effegtive in The bags funetiony of life which we have 
| 'Y, 1{(q f 1 oY { [4 } a (VE - 


called self and it is in the printiple of growth, 


Growtn 1s — on the pahlar element of dynamics insofar as growth 
is the process which a dgrned reality goes beyond itself to another 
form which is both the preservation and the transformation of the original 


WHOA 
reality, This PrOceE 1s the way in which life prgduces itself., It does 
f Am / IWWw) | "4 
al not create itself, It is given to itself by the divine creativity which 


Wh 
ſreans nds and underlies all processes of life, But on this basis life 


4h at) \\ 
/ 4 


of pEodaces itself in the dynamics of growth. The phenomenon of growth is 
| Fundamental under all dimensions of life, It is feequently end-often 
2 a |) = ; © 4h | : 
y used as ultimate norm by 4p=> > ak Who \reject bpenly any all 
WAN Mr | | 
/ (19 ultimate norm 1t is used YH the dimension of the spirit and an_the o 
{0 A | 


| deeniption-es the work of the Divine Spprit., It is a main category in 


AMA 4 h} individual as well as social life, and & 18) in the "philosophies of 


Br I CI Ain ere te et 


"ET ras TRY UL 
_Þrocess, the hidden reason for Their preference of becoming to being. 


A on petemelty o bel on | 


af + is Cry mad with form. Coat 
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prodnetzoen of life is always pmeguettor of form. Nothing SFOun | IS Og” 


form. The form makes a thing what it is, and the form makes a Wc bor & &f 


man's ul tarhl-pcatantim what it is: a poem or a building or a 1a l} 


However, a continuous .Series of Lorms 16 not growth. Another element, 


coming from the pole of dynamics makes itself felt. Every new form is myyglo__ 
possible only by We breaking through the limits of an old form. In other 


: % , pu—__ 9 "TAY 
, »4 gs. 
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words between the o1d and the new form there is a moment of "chaos" s 


Of nos ef form and Mnot-yet?form, This chaos is never absolute; it 


ERA 


cannot be absolute because( being CIOS form, \according to the STructure 


AE 99 Wee 
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of the ontological polarities,/ Even this relative chaos has a relative 


form, But relative chaos with ploy 2 form are AEGTTLOL, hs Such 0: 


gd t O14 rHnwt "Fe arg) | 
—thaave a danger to the gelf-proguetiue _ of life. may SG 
Jo regis) Om \ 


back to whe starting-point and poſuze production, or 1t nay destroy itself 


in the attempt to reach a new form, One do thinll here of the destructive 
a ND Fn fl 
implications of every birth, voth of individuals and Species, of the 
\ awd Paer® 
psychological phenomenon of repression, ,of the pradzreticn of a new social n 
a The cha gke -JemenF which, 2PERMS Here 15 ready men fes/ 
entity or a new aptistic style, : © 
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tothe chaos in the creation myths, even the creation stories of 


the Old Testament. ' Cregion and chaos belong to each other, and even the 


exclusive montheism of Biblical religion confirms this structure of life. 
}5 echoed 


Ny Ns in the sjymbolic descriptions of the divine Life, of its abysmal 


depth, of its character as burning fire, of its suffering abewt and with 

the creatures, of its destructive wath. But in the divine life the element 

of chaos dds not endanger its eternal fulfillment, while in the life of 

the Features 1t leads, under the conditions of as damn, to the 
avdahevih 

ambiguity of self-preqzetion and destructi Yoatruction [then ſan) be 

described as the prevalence of the element of chaos) in the dmamics of 

1ife(over against, the pole of forml = 
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But there is no pure destruction in any life processf, The merely 


negat _ Ha no being. In every process of life there are structures of | 
Wt 
zen mixed with structures of destruction, and in such a way that | 1 
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they cannot be (coparated nandiguousLy One can establish the ideal of 


the "living form" against the "dead form" or the "form-negation,” But 


T pl 
az 
in the actual - "I of life the decisiong which process is dominated 


by the one or Mg other or the third of these A OEERERS, 1s never final-- 


which 1s in agreement with the historical dimension of life and the openness 
of ti-3tor tte Chkueal ont ho th ſrl 


There is:a mutual dependence of self-integration and disintegration 


| | Y. 014 al On : 
on the one side, and,\ 50] fepPotuetten and destruction, on the other, sSdew. 


The living form of an individual being is centered, and disiytegration is 
OndAn Pn | 
the loss of this form. The one is the result of selfaproquetten, the other | 
of destruction. Nevertheless ihe two functions must be distinguished-- 
like the two polarities on which they are dependent. Self-integration 
One 
constitutes the individual being in its centeredness, self-arednciien 
gives the dynamic impulse which drives life from one centered state to 
another under the principle of growth. GCGenteredness does not imply growth, 
but growth presupposes the coming trom and the going to a state of centeredness. 
And pap %) 208 is possibly, but not necessarily destruction. Disintegration 
Et = 0 
Iu tered unity; destruction _ the encounters of 41/147 
LD ibs | 
unity withyanity. Disintegration is represented by disease, destruction 
onent aw / l ok, g J 
b, Self pradmtzeon and destruction besides the dimension of 
Spirit: Life and death. 


by death. 


Growth like centeredness is — SHOPRIUTY function of life, But while 
the concept of centeredness is taken from the dimension of the inorganic 
and its geometrical neacurenemt, Lhe concept of growth is taken from the 
organic dimension andjone of its basic eas In both cases, 
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the concept is used metaphorically to indicateſuntversatly fhe\principle 


under which one of the three basic functions of life works, but it is 
/ferell 


also used in the realm from which it is taken. +- | 
"Grownth"is used metaphorically whenever it bo Þ the in- 


= erdineny 
organic realms, themacrogoamic, the microcosmic and that of, experlence,. 


The A” Y the growth and decay in the macrocosmic | here is as old 


"Dx HAgfance 


as dis nyt?! + as new as recent astronomy. It waxy Saged,jin 


the rhythmic process of the burning and the renewal of a "comos"lwer; 


Ta oopenaaes luck in the discussions about "entropy," threatening 


the "death" of the world by the loss of warmth, or in the indicathns given 


at of, 


ideas show that mankind always wes aware of The ambiguity of self-pmeguciion 


expand 
by contemporary astronomy that we live within an entareinge world. 


\\ Fa 


and destruction in the prYhcesses of life universally, including The In. 


organic dimension., The religious significance wha "LRSSO 1deas is obvious, 


Su o 


1 xt bay OY 
_s. 


n them arguments for the axiotones of a hignest beins. 


\ 
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The ambiguity or RR and destruction is equally visible in 


the microcosmic, especially the subatomic sphere. The process of the 


genesis and decay of the <mallest particles of matter, mutual annihilation 
as expressed in the conception of "counter-natter," the exhaustion of radi- 
ating materials, in all these hypothetical madbheorettent concepts, life | 


WWOHr 
15 SEeRn a5hproduedel] i1tself and being destroyed under the predominance of 


the inorganic dimensions. These microcosmic developments are the backeround 


for developments of growth and decay within the realm of the ordinarily) 


Cmcomntered inorganic materi) "8 eVen LOS which give. a SYM- 


14 4 ot rt 


A ded 


bolically, the PRES IHE _ Cs 3 duration (rocks, metals, etc.) 


but they should never be abused (as the tins ot entropy rag)neen)46 by 


| 


62. (167) 
In the realms which wr 5. | pm by the dimensions of the organic, 


OE OD =" 
x7 Taj and -— growth and decay eame into 


their own " [EIS rears and geath\hes-artzen; It is! not 


necessary E confirm the facts as such, but it is important to point we EVv.o 
WE avING Udall on 


* the ambiguous interweremress of self-prodmretzen and destruction in all 


realms of the organic, In every process. of growth the conditions of 
1ife are also the conditions of death. Death is present in every life 
process from its beginning to its end, although the actual death of a 
living being 15|not_onlx fipendent] on the ambiguity of its om individual 
1ife process but also on its position within the totality of life, Put 
the death from outside Fould have no power over a being if +#he-death 
from inside were not continuously at work. 

Therefore one must affirm that the moment of our _ CONCEPLLON 1s the 
moment in whichwe begin not only to live but als0 to die, The same 
cellular constitution which crreiitier of 200 tek. Lens viii towards 
the extinction of this power, This ambiguity of self-production and 
destruction in any life process is a fundamental os of all life. 
Living beings are consciously aware of it, Wt of &1living 


18 * expreczed, 


The ambiguity of Sel f-production and destruction 1s not : limited to 


—_— ana Ae nar to. 


being| the ambiguity of growth and decay iN Sta 1ife proces 


ES es 


the growth of the living being in itself, but also to its growth >s 'n 


relation to other life, Individual life moves within the context of all 
life, es non moment of a life process, strange life is encountered, fd 

wth) Ml 
=6-40-ancbenbered, both ang dd both sides, oF-the 
encounter” Life. grows by a Sbiha or removing or consuming other life. 
Life lives Fel 1ife. 


This leads to the concept of struggle as a symptom of the ambiguity 


63, 


of life in all realms, but most properly Speaking in the organic realm 
-—"5ee: Part 


—_— —— most significantly in historical dimension, | Every 
Look Ml ature confirms the reality of Das as an ambiguous means 
OH non 
of the self-preguciten of life--a Laoty classically formulated by Heraclitfs | 


when he calls "War" the father of all things. One could write a "phenome- 


nology of encounters" ant chow Þow the growth of life at every ste 

includes conflicts with other life. One could point ho devntty 2M 
individual to push ahead in trial, defeat BP, ; ; in order to actualize 
1tself, and To the unavoidable encounter with the game attempts, and ex- 
periences of other life. In push and counter-push, irs Hole 1 OC 
preliminary Þ | alance in all AImensions , A here 1s no a priori certainty 2 boy F 


AH dome con Flats. The Bohance lows 
he, ouleoN of balance, H—eenes-i0-pass in one LIT and i5 oy 
A Me bond _ 
next, "TA 18 the case in the am 'Fanic veings, Sn 


Ls 


Tas —_—_ "it ho = 
- 


- " 
a C2 * we _ - _y -_ 5 AST 4 a*. o & 
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++ struggle becomes even'more C Spicuously a tool of growth, A life-and-death 


strugele is going on in oe” Woo at we call "RAICEAE Geiderman); and because 


of the en al unity of life, it is Jalso [going onbetween men, | 


\ 


ſuithin = ; ankind, Ij is a uwniversal strueture of life 
CLAN z jon in Foe 45 Ye underly;ns 
and #6 Cy 5 Heater The theoretical error and practical 


Fang 
failure of a+ legalist)pac figi.om/ which tries to abolish this charac- . 


11M ON «ov 
teristic of the Selt- Beodughde of all life; at Least In historical mankind . 
CE IR; NT OLIN IO. _—_ i 9 4 ITE GT OY A Fe—Sorrrt 
a doos rt SAnbo//le Of 
foe; 114. abode pacifismg efES ee Ti 


rawal from the limited|realm of political re. te 


77 7ode 
not from innumerable other forms of kn lcd the] "Deace®" of F exus Amse (F 
þ 3 | - a 1} 
unambſ.guous or ete life. Such symbolic pacifism is ———— A Þ is 289.7) 
2 "I png 
confirmation of struggle as a sympton of the ambiguity of life in the — ,, Ph 
| A Ta. [ 


function of self-proguection. 
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Life lives FA 1ife, but it also lives through 1ife, being defended, 
FN, 0 beyond al the sTruggle. The 
gsurvival of the strongest Att 1s the a ich 13fe in the JEwInes 17 
of ac SL reaches its preliminary balance, a balanceſ|which is 


continuously threatemed by the dynamics of being and F -0y growth of life, 
WY OA ANA 


It is only by the waste of innumerable Seeds of di£fef/and actual individuals 
Aporh, urns 


that a preliminary balance in nature 1s maintained, Without Xe, a whole 
complex of natural life would be destroyed, as happens / f” climatic condi - 


tions or. human activities interfere, The conditons of death are also the 


conditions of life. Rf 
+ 


In the cf Rbion of life the individual life process transcends 


nd 4/\n On 
et- propagation, The ambiguity of Labofr as a Form of The self pradnucizon | 
of life is powerfully expressed in the curse ever Adam and Eve in the 5story 


itself in two directions, in the—ttrovttormo® Labor and _— 


of the Fall. In English hbhe word Llabofir 1s used both for the pangs of 
childbirth and for the toil of tilling the land. Labor as the result of 


being throm out of we paradise is imposed on the woman and hhe man, There 

1s little positive valuation of Dabor in the Old Testament, ry OO in 
4H 

the New Testament end in the medieval Church (even for the monast.ic life) 


>, 
NY Wkowdy ther > indus hel 


TTY no. ORR of "i as an Protestantism, betrpesss- cociety 
" the) 


Jhe fe Þn wo 0 TO often been conthalin especially 


in educational contexts, and sometimes Ft as even been repressed, as by 


and Soclaliem. , 


the contemporary activistiie EOgy, and by people who feel þf a vacuum 
4i- the moment in-whieh= These extremes in the valuation 
of Labor Show its MI ELETEY = attrnity which appears in every life pre- 
cess under the dimensions of the organic. [Individualized and Separated 


_ from the encountred DORLLTY, life goes beyond itself to assimilate other 


65. 
life, be it under the inorganic, be it under the organic Ee 4 


_ 


But in order to go out, it must take-upan ib&tff the surrender of a well- 
preserved self-identity. It must surrender the blessedness of a fulfilled 
resting in itself; it must toil. Even if driven by 1ibido or eros, it 
cannot eSCape the Thor of destroying a potential balance for AN actual 
Ontolnn wo ; | Ee re 
PPodrettyve disbalance, In the concrete-symbolic language of the 01d 
TesLament even God has been throm out of his blessed balance and forced 
into labor by human sin., Tt is in this context that the Romantic de- 

<Q —— valuation of technical progress must be rejected. Insofar as it 
1iberates innumerable human beings from a toll which ruins{1} = a 
and- prevents the actualization of the potentialities of tv SPLrit, 
technical progress is a healing power in view of the wounds caused by 

The destructive implicatbns of labor. 

But there is the other side of the ambiguity of labor. Labor prevents 
the self-identity of a living iddividual from losing its dmamics and 
vette emy. This is the reason why the labor-less blessedness of 
heaven, as it appears in mythological symbols, is abhorred by many people 


who identify it with th hell of eternal fennui® Gore), and prefer to it _ 


the hell of eternal pain. WET6HJ It TeH3t7 Wat preverved ie—Pamt3+s 
/ | APP 
| —Eetiy-olT. This symbettSm shows That for a being win Lis life 
bs Cordon 


A + time and PLES 200 burden of labor is an expression of its real Life, 


and as such a blessing superior to the imaginary mem ot dreaming 


innocence or mere potentiality, Tm every labor the sighing under its 
SE mn  — — th 
biryde and The anxiety ef,lofging 1t ambiguously mXxxedyg} witnessing Ae 


amoiguity of the Self gpodughion- of IIEE; 7 
_ ON _- 


The most conspicuofs and mysterious ambiguity in the function of self- 
N\ 


"oats 4 = .” 66, 

ppotuction of life is thatof propagation, — that of sexual 
differentiation and St In it the PS. --- =. process of life / 
under the dimension of the organic reaches its highest power and its deepest 
ambiguity. Individual organisms are driven towards each other to experience 

the highest eco SLAsy, Fa thin this experience the individuals disappear 

as at individuals and sometimes they die or are killed by their 

mates. The 8exual union of the (6s is the most conspicuous form of 


T7 45 bEre. het He | 


the PS. -c--—4/ "6M of LIND, ed, JUL ANOS life of The Species which is 
actual in individuals both fulfills and negates the individuals, This 

holds true not only of tk individuals within a species but also of "on: Specles 
1tself. In producing individuals it produces from time hay) time RE. IP 


He 2 n5y ane. anterpoling 


transition FRY 2 new 


which represent the-ead-ot—the Species, 2d 
the ambiguity of life in the historical dimension. 

The discussion of the ambiguity of propagation has like that of the 
ambiguity of nm touched AER realm whibh represents the CPansSition 
from the At of the organic to that of the 5pirity nents, the realm 
ot self-awareness, the psychologicalys, As shown It is difficult 
TO Separate it from the two between which it is a bridge; nevertheless, 
one can abstract some elements from them and discuss thenindependently. 

The ambiguity of care Rialoen appears in terms of self-awareness 
in the ambiguities of pleasure and pain and of Lifep"instinet" and death 
""— With respect to the first,it Seems 42dDe evident that every 

A 


ae 
Self. peduciixe process of life LS--1ft it reaches awareness--a Source of | 


pLleasure, and every destructive process of life a source of pain. From 
OUYYAN 
this simple andfunambiguous statement the psychological law has been 
derived according to {Pct every life process is a pursuit of pleasure 
1 ADNAGLS AD 
and a Tlight from pain. ; | 


aiiyw PITT TT. &S s m—————— - 
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4 Y 
thoroughly false. Healthy life 00 ae of self 
| j CINAS) 
wv 
the moment of the erdinary living being disregards both 
oy ontrflon 


consequences of, the preguetiye 
— Put they are not objects of pursuit or LIINES within the act Itself. 


mT i | 
Therefore, it is totally misleading 4£-one aSkp: foes not the CCC 
act itself provide a pleasure oy EG order 1t pain 1s connected with 
it, and does that not confirm the pleasure principle? It 


s bn et roms 


this principle asserts an intentianal pursuit of happiness{ 1s 


pain and pleasure, They may be present 3 


Mota wh 
no such intention in the kc 4: 4p act itself. It certainly fulfills 


Something AAlepe towards which life is driven by its inner dynamics, the 
| _ 


classical name of which is Feros $ 


Va this is the reason why successful 


ye i 
production T1Ves Jo7y ut 9 praduetmre got woutd Ever happen and no joy : 
NE A 6 
of tultillment would—avteey if ” *—_—_ act were intended as a means Av * 
lon 3þ + *he _ tae eros implies surrender to the object 
| ton | 
of eros, , 1.8 destroyed | \refle ion upon its poss1V1F j05nl—orPoSstbly- 
f Ce oY, : ' 


4 a; "Y Only in sicx, uncentered and therefore 


pas png 


qv talent ERR the, 
unfree and un e life(the pain-pleasure principle, 39) __— SY 


| 
The ambiguity of pagh and pleaJure is most conspicuous in a phenomenon 


RAALAN 


LON In 


\O 
which is often called morbid, but which t#s univers vy 


| _ — 
healthy as well as sick Lites The experience of pain in pleasure and of 


pLeasurein Pain. The ecokelogiag) materials eonfirming Wis ambiguity in 


WATnAs rin CN] ens! Ve, 
Lhe 5elt viahe. of lite; is very tarze, but not fully understood. | 


F; ON 
A is |Þ 346639 not a matter or unambiguous distortion of life--as the term 


morbid would indicate--but ar eVer-present symptom of the ambiguity 


' 


of lifepnder the dimension of self-awareness. Tt appears most 


in two of the characteristics of the self-production of F1f ey in struggle | 
and in Sex, 


68, 


In the ambiguity of pain and pleasure the ambiguity of Lifeqinstinet 


p, 
and death instinct is anticipated. The two words are questionable tools 


EN ONont 
—for grasping phenomena which are deeply rooted in the self prednetize 


an..4 rABAL 
function of life, Tt is the Jr a living beinsg to affirm its 
A 


life and to deny it. The self-affirmation of life is usvally taken for 


granted, ifs negation, rarely, nd 1f i+ 18 taught, as in Freud's doctrine 


A 


of Todestrieb (badly translated by deathþinstinet) , Even the otherwise 


orthodox pupils rebel. But the ERETK, given in innediate self-awareness 

prove the ambiguity of life as described by Freud (and seen by Paul when 

he speaks of the sadness of this world which leads to death). Life is 
CONSE 1209S - 

in every £-nS&e being, pare of its exhaustibility; 1t dimly feels that 

it mus} come to an end, and the Symptoms of its exhaustion not only make 

| "6. 

it conscious of this fact, but tirex also analog longing for it. It is 

not an acute state of pain which produces the desire to get rid of oneself 

in order to #eet rid of the paingfalthough —_— SO Nappen / Dat it is 

the existential awareness of one's finitude which s The question A 

RN gg of finite existence is worthwaide- the burden of it. 


But as long as there is life, this tendency is counterbalanced by the 


Self-atfirmation of life, the desire to maintain its identity even if Lt 


1s the gu ing Ra the life of A hs Lahae exhaustible individual, Aon 


Rog — 
Suicide makes unanmr Tot at Toe mt) in all life. This 


TY iS 


1s the reason for the presence of suvicidal 69am In most people, on- 


the-orehand—and th comparative rarity of actual suicide, 


It makes unambiguous what, according to the nature of life, is ite only 


in its ambiguity.  avithente 


All these considen 


S6rcgarded the dimensions of spirit 
oo 
and of history, but they have 14 the Coundations for a description of 
ws 


I, 
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A, The =LCi0imenslonal _ 28 life 


Pray II ITY 


Le Life, essence and —— 


The fact that more than ten different meanings of the word 


'Life'are given in an ordinary dictionary makes it understandable 


why many philosophers hesitate to use the word "life" altogether 
and why others restrict its use to the realm of living beings tw 
inplying at—the—same—time the contrast of life with death, On the 
other hand, in Continental Europe, ROE” 7 turn of the century, 
a large philosophical school was called "philosophy of life,” It 
included” people i4ke- Nietzache, Dilthey, Bergson, Sinmel, and 
Scheler and influenced many others, notably the Existentialists. 


ns Amen eAh 


7 e1 | at the game time the "philosophy of 
CVveligea, 


Process n forechadowed 2 the pragmatism of James and Dewey ,and 


fully elaborated in Whitehead and his s8chool. The term "process" 


a 15d 
is much less equivocal than the term life,” but, much less expressive, 


V"Yhe 1iving and the-dead body - is to Process , but 


in the fact of death, life includes its own negation. and, in t $hs 


\ 5 Oves Þ jndiont 


emphatic use of the word Lifgy the conquest of this made 


+ndteated--oas in "life Onan” or in "eternal life,” Perhaps It 
L 


is not too bold to aggume} the words for life first aroge through 


the experience of death, In any case, the polarity of life and 
death has always colored the word life; This polar concept of 
life presupposes the use of the word for a special group of existing 


| " 'k wing ben 55 ? 
things, namety, "1iving beings,” They, are also "dying beings" 


and they exhibit special charaeteristics under the predominance 

of the organic dimensLilon since Aristotle, This generic concept of 
1ife is the pattern after which the ontological concept of life has 
been formed, Tt-4is the observation of a particular potentiality 

of beings, be it that of a Species for of individuals{actualizing 
themselves in time and space, whiteh has led to the ontological con- 
cept of life--life as the "actuality of being," This concept of 
life _——_— 256 ip no ETON of being which widerlle this 


whole s8ystem; nemely.,. the essential and the existential., Potentiality 
\ 


is that kind of being which has the power, the dynamic to become 
actual, (Xs. the potentiality of every tree 'treehood, ) There are 
A esSSences which do not have this power, Ales geonetriea] forms 
(e.g., the triangle), Those which become actual, however, gubject 
themselves to the conditions of existence, such as finitude, estrange- 
ment, conflict, etc, This does not mean that they lose their es8en- 
tial character (trees remain trees), but, that they fall under the 
s8tructures of existence and are open to growth, distortion and death, 
It—+#,in this eense of a "mixture" of essential and existential 


mT TT OO OO 
element gg - the word "lifeþp" In terms of the history of 
fi HE Tents | 


philosophy we on on that we envisage the Aristotelian distinection 


between GR and energeia, between potentiality and es 
view Qomn? » mg 
vith—tre—eme—or” an Exiotentialist, and-this 48 certainly not too 
PRs 
AIG cron drtarentets own view which emphasizes the _ 


ontological tension between matter and form in all existence, 


The ontological concept of 1ife underlies the universal con- 


cept, a8 used by the "philosophers of life,” If the actualization 


— —_@—_w———— 


3, 


of the potential is a s8tructural condition of all beings, and If 


this actualization Lis called "1ife} then the universal concept of 


An Je 
life is A he genesis of stars and rocks, their 


growth as well as their decay, must be called a life process., The 


ontological concept of life liberates the word 1ife'from its bondage 
| lu lewe] of hat tua nl be osed 
to the organic realm and elevates it to, a basic term, AIBC within 
A 


the theological system, but onry if interpreted in existential terms. 
The term "process" a hid *." = 8uch interpretation{ vut-itt-ts- 

JT is kr f 
hetpful in many instances to Speak of life-processes. 


The ontological concept of life and its universal application 
| F: £7 
require two kinds of consideration, one, which should be calle& 


"es8entialist' and the other existentialist. The first deals with . 


At s 01 hes 
the unity and diversity of life in its essential nature, It gives 
k 


8degertption-eft what I venture to call "the multidimensional unity _ 
of life,” Or 


We a a ke In ; 
»&n the existential ambiguities of 
i. A ho -CxeP ress 
all life processes correctly enaiysed, and the quest for un» 
- .. OHEOOE 6.0 Th he Lo. & 1-000 oof bh reAmns Fo 
ambiguous or eternal 1ife adequately expPeggedy ADe I's wndensteed, 


A - 
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2. The case against "levels" 


The diversity of beings has led the human mind to seek for 
unity in diversity, because only with the help of uniting principles 
can man perceive the encountered manifoldness of things, One of 
the most universal principles used for this purpose is that of an 
hierarchial order within which every genus and species of things, 
and through them every individual thing, has its place, In this way 
of digcovering order in the geeming chaos of reality, levels of 
being are distinguished and graded, Ontological qualities, like 


FR 


a higher degree of universality or a richer development of poten- 
tlalitiles, determine the place which is ascribed to a level of being, 
The old term hierarchy ("holy order of rulers, disposed in rank 

of sacramental power”) is most expreassive for this kind of thinking. 
It can be applied to earthly rulers as well as to genera and 8pecies 
of beings in nature, v4Ke the inorganic, the organic, the psychological, 
In this view reality is seen as a pyramid of levels, according to 
their power of being and their grade of value with the levels 
following each other in vertical direction, The imagery of rulers 
(archoil) in the term hierarchy gives to the higher levels a higher 
quality but a s8maller quantity of exemplars, The top is monarchic, 
whether the monarch is a priest, an emperor, a god, or the God of 
monotheism. 

"Level” is a metaphor which emphasizes the equality of all 
objects belonging to a definite level, They are "leveled," that is, 
brought to a common plane, and are kept on it, There 1s no organic 
movement from one to the other; the higher is not implicit in the 
lower and the lower is not implicit in the higher, The relation of 
the levels is that of interference, by control or by revolt. Certainly, 
in the history of thought (and social structures) the intrinsic ins 
dependence of the levels from each other has been modified, as, for 
instance, in Thomas Aquinas! definition of the relation of nature 
and grace ("grace fulfilling, not denying nature"), But the way 
in which he describes the grace which fulfills nature shows the con- 
tinuing control of the hierarchigal system, It was not until 
Nicolaus Cusanus formulated the principle of the "coincidence of the 
opposites! (eg, of the infinite and the finite) and Luther formulated 


I. 


the principles of "justification of the s8inner” (calling the 

saint a s8inner and the sinner a 8saint if accepted by God) that 

the hierarchical principle lost its power and was replaced, in 

the religious realm by the doctrine of the priesthood of all be- 
l1ievers and in the 80cial-political / by the democratic principle/ 
realm namely the equal human nature in every man, Both the Protestant 
and the democratic principle are the negation of mutually independent 
and hierarchically organized levels of the power of being, 

_ The metaphor "level" betrays its inadequacy when the relation 
of different levels is under consideration, The choice of the 
metaphor had far-reaching consequences for the whole cultural situas- 
tion=--as conversly, the choice was itself the expression of a 
cultural 8ituation, The question of the relation of the organic 
to the inorganic "level" of nature leads to the everereturning 
problem whether biological processes can be fully understood through 
the application of methods used in mathematical physics, or whether 
a teleological prineiple must be used to explain the inner directed- 

_ ness of organic growth, Under the control of the metaphor "level" 
the inorganic either 8wallows the organic or the inorganic processes 
are interfered with by a strange "vitalist" force--an idea which 
naturally produces passionate and justified reactions of the physicists 
and their biological followers, 
Another consequence of the use of the metaphor level appears 

in the relation of the organic and the s8spiritual, usually discussed 
as the relation of body and mind, If body and mind are levels, the 
problem of their gelation can be 80lved only by reducing the mental 

to the organic (biologism and psychologism) or by asserting the inter- 
ference of the mental activities in the biological and psychological 
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pProcesses: an assertion which produces the pagsionate and justified 


reaction of biologists and psychologists against the establishment 


of a "80ul" as a separated gubstance essencing a particular causality. 

A third consequence of the use of the metaphor "level" is 
manifest in the interpretation of the relation of religion and 
culture, For instance if one gays that culture is the level on 
which man creates himself, while in religion he receives the divine 
gelf-manifestation, which gives religion ultimate authority over 
culture, then the destructive conflicts between religion and culture=s 
recorded in the pages of history, unavoidably appear, Religion 
as the s8uperior level tries to control culture, e.g, Stience, and 
the arts, ethics and politics, This suppression of the autonomy 
of the cultural functions has lead to revolutionary reactions in 
which culture tries to engulf religion and s8ubject it to the norms 
of autonemous reason, Here again it is obvious that the use of the 
metaphor level is a matter not of inadequacy alone but of a decision 
about the problems of human existence, 

The preceding example can lead to the question whether the 
relation of God and man (including his world) can be described, in 
terms of two levels, the divine and the human as religious dualism 
and theological supranaturalisgm do, 4 0t Vhe 
decisive angwer to this ——_—— in the attempt to 
demythologize the religious language, Demythologization is not 
directed against the use of genuine mythical images as 8uch but 
against the supranaturalistic method which takes these images 


1iterally, The enormity of the superstitious consequences following 


To 


from this kind of supranaturalism 8ufficiently demonstrate the 
danger of the metaphor level also in theological thought, 


The regult of thege considerations is that the metaphor level, 
(and 8imilar metaphors like "stratum" or "layer”) must be excluded 
from any description of life process8es, It is my 8uggestion that it 
be replaced by the metaphor "dimension" and correlative concepts, 
as "realm" and "grade," Yet the decisive thing is not the repla cement 
of one metaphor by another but the changed vision of reality, ex- 
pressed in such replacement, 

The metaphor "dimension" is also taken frfm the spatial 8sphere 
but it describes the difference of the realms of being in such a 
way that there cannot be mutual interferences; depth does not 
interfere with breadth, since all dimensions meet in the game point, 
They cross without disturbing each other; there is no conflict be- 
tween dimensions, Therefore, the replacement of t he metaphor "level" 
by the metaphor "dimension" represents an encounter with reality in 
_ which the unity of 1ife is seen above its conflicts, These conflicts 
are not denied, but they are not derived from the hierarchy of levels, 
they are consequences of the ambiguity of all life processes and 
therefore conquerable without the destruction of one level by the 
other, They do not refute the doctrine of the multidimensional 
unity of 1ife, 

One reagon for the use of the metaphor level is the fact that 
there are wide areas of reality in which some characteristics of life 
are not manifest at all, for instance the large amount of inorganic 


materials in which no trace of the dimension of the organic can be 
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found, and the many forms of organic life in which neither the 
psychological nor the s8piritual dimensions are visilble, Can the 
metaphor "dimension”" answer this argument? I believe it can, It 
can point to the fact that even if they do not appear, they are 
potentially real, The distinction of the potential from the actual 
implies that all dimensions are always real, if not actually, at 
least potentially, Actualization of a dimension is dependent on 
conditions which are not always given, The first condition for 

the actualization of some dimenslons of life is that others must 
already have been actualized, Without actuglization of the in- 
organic no actualization of the organic dimension is possible, and 
without the actualization of the organic the dimension of the spirit 
would remain potentila, But this is only one condition, The other 
one is that, in the realm which is characterized by the already 
actualized dimension of particular constellations occur which make 
possible the actualization of a new dimenslon, Billions of years 
may have passed before the inorganic realm permitted the appearance 
of objects under the dimension of the organic, and millions of years 
before the organic realm permitted the appearance of a being with 
language, Again it took a tens of thousand years before the being 
with the power of language became the historical man whom we know 
as ourselves, In all these cases, potential dimensions of being 
became actual dimensions because the conditions were given for the 
actualization of that which had always been real potentially. 


One can use the term "realm" to indicate a gection of 1ife in 


which a particular dimension is predominant, "Realm" is a metaphor 
like level and dimension but it is not basically spatial (although 
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it is this too); it is basically gocial. One 8peaks of the ruler of 
a realm, and it is just this connotation which makes the metaphor 
adequate because a realm in the metaphorical sense is a section of 
reality in which a special dimension determines the character of 
every individual belonging to it, be it an atom, be it a man, In 
this s8ense one s8peaks of the vegetable realm or the animal realm or 
the historical realm, In all of them all dimensions are potentially 
present, while gome of them are actualized, In man as we know him 
all of them are actual, but the special character of this realm is 
determined by the dimensions of the 8piritual and historical, In 
the atom only the Inorganic dimension is actuabized, but all the 
others are potentially present, Symbolically speaking, one could 
Say that when God created within himself the potentiality of the 
atom he created the potentiality of man, and when he created the 
potentiality of man he created the potentiality of the atom=-and all 
other dimensi ons between them. They are all present in every realm, 
in part potentially, in part (or in full) actually, One of the 
dimenslons which are actual characterizes the realm, because the 
others which are also actual in it, are there only as conditions for 
the actualization of the determining dimension {which itself is not 
a condition for the others). The inorganic can be actual without 
actuality of the organic but not vice versa, 

This leads to the question of whether there is a gradation of 
value among the different dimensions, The answer is affirmative: 
That which presupposes Something else and adds to it is by so much 
the richer, Historical man adds the historical dimension to all 
the others which are presupposed and contained in his being, He 
is the highest grade from the point of view of valuation, pre» 
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gupposing that the criterion of such value judgment is the power 

of a being to include a maximum number of potentialities in one 
living actuality, This is an ontological criterion, according to 
the rule that value judgments must be rooted in qualities of the 
valuated objects, and it 1s a criterion which 8hould not be confused 
with that of perfection, Man 1s the highest being,within the realm 
_ of our experience, but by no means the most perfect being, The last 
consideration show that the rejection of the metaphor "level" does 
not entail the denial of value Judgments based on degrees of power 


of beings. 
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a. The dimensions in the 


norganic and organic realms 

We have mentioned different realms of the encountered reality 
as being determined by special dimensions, e.g., the inorganic, the 
organic, the historical, We must now agk what the principle is for 
establishing a dimension of 1ife as a dimensilon, First of all, there 
is no definite number of them, for dimensions of life are established 
under flexible eriteria, One is justifled in speaking of a particular 
dimension where the phenomenological description of a section of 
encountered reality shows unique categorical and other structures. 
("Phenomenological" in the sense of a description which points to 
a reality as it gives itself, before any theoretical explanation 
or derivation, In many cases that encounter of mind and reality 
which produces words has prepared the way for a precise phenomeno=s 
logical obsefvation, In other cases such obgervation leads to the 
discovery of a new dimension of life, or conversely, to the reduction 
of two or more assumed dimensions to one, With these criteria in 
mind, and without any claim to finality, several obvious dimensions 
of dife have been distinguished, The purpose of their discussion 
in the context of a theological system is to show the multidimensional 
unity of 1ife and to determine contretely the source and the conge- 
quences of the ambiguities of all life processes. 

A dimensilon which justifiles its establishment as a dimension 
can best be seen in the modification of time, space, causality and 
gubstance under its predominance, These categories have universal 


validity for everything that exists, But this does not mean that 
there is only one time, space, etc, For, under the predominance of 
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each dimension the categories change their character, Things are 
not in time and space but they have a definite time and 8pace, In- 
organic and organic space are different spaces, psychological time 
and historical time are different times, Inorganic and s8piritual 
causality are different causalities. This does not mean, however, 
that the categories, for example, in their Inorganic character digs- 
appear in the organic realm, or that clocktime is annihilated by 
historical time, The categorical form which belongs to a conditioning 
realm, like the inorganic in relation to the organic, enters the new 
categorical form as an element within it, In historical time or 
causality all preceding forms of time or causality are present, but 
they are not the same as they were before, Such considerations are 

a 801id basis for the rejection of all kinds of reductionist ontology, 
both naturalistic and ideallistic, 

IF, in agreement with tradition, we start by calling the Iin- 
organic the first dimensilon, the very use of the negative term "in- 
organic" points to the indefiniteness of the field which is covered 
by this term, It might be possible and adequate to distinguish more 
than one dimension in it, as one formerly distingyished the physical 
and the chemical realms and still does for special purposes in sSpite 
of their growing unity, There are indications that in the macrocog- 
mic as well as the microcosmic realm, one could speak of special 
dimensions, In any case, this whole field, which may or may not 
constitute one realm, is phenomenologically different from the 
realms which are determined by the other dimensions , 

The religious significance of the inorganic 1s immense, but 
rarely considered by theology, In most theological discussions the 
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general term "nature" covers all particular dimenslons of the 
"natural,” This is one of the Feagons why the quantitatively over=- 
whelming realm of the inorganic has had such a strong anti-religious 
impact on many people in the ancient and the modern world, A 
"theology of the inorganic" is lacking, Under the principle of the 
multidimensional unity of 1ife, it has to be included in the present 


discussion of 1ife processes and their ambiguity--The problem of . 


the inorganic has been discussed traditionally as the problem of 


matter, The term matter has an ontological and a scientific meaning, 
In the second sense, it is usually identified with that which under- 
1ies the inorganic processes, If the whole of reality is reduced 
to inorganic processes, we have the non-scientific ontological theory 
which is called materialism or reductionist naturalism, Its peculiar 
contention is not that there is matter in everything that exilsts-- 
this every ontology must say even all forms of positivism--but that 
the mother we encounter under the dimension of the inorganic is the 
only matter, | 
In the Inorganic dimensLion, potentialities become actual in 

those things in time and space which are subject to physical analysis 
or which can be meagured in spatial-temporal-causal relations, Such 
meagurements have their limitations, however, --as indicated befar e-- 

in the realms of the very large and the very 8mall, in the macro- 
cosmile and micro-cosmic extensions, Here time, space, causality in 
the ordinary sense, and the logic based on them are not 8ufficient 
to describe the phenomena, If one followed the principle that, 
under certain conditions, quantity becomes quality (Hegel), it would 
be Jjustified to distinguish the dimensions of the subatomic, of the 
astronomical, and of that between them which appears in the ordinary 
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human encounter with reality. If, however, one denies the transition 
of quantity into quality, one may speak of one dimension in the in» 
organic realm and consider the ordinary encounter as a particular 
cage of the milcro-or macrocosmic gtructures. 

Special characteristics of the dimension of the inorganic will 
appear in its comparison with characteristics of the other dimensions 
and, above all, their relation to the categories, and through a dis- 
cussion of the life processes in all dimensions, For the inorganic 
has a preferred position among the dimenslons ingofar as it is the 
first condition for the actualization of every dimension, This is 
why all realms of being dissolve if the basic condition provided 
by the constellation of inorganic structures disappears., Biblically 
Speaking: "They came from earth and they return to earth," This 
is also the reason for the above-mentioned "reductionist naturalism," 
or materialism which identifies matter with inorganic nthr: Materials 
is8m in this definition, is an ontology of death, 


The dimension of the organic is 80 central for every philosophy 
of 1ife that linguistically the basic meaning of "life" is organic 
1ife, But in a way more obvious Uthe term organic life actually 
embraces several dimensions than in the organic realm, The structural 
difference between a typical representative of the vegetable realm 
and one of the animal realm makes the establishment of two dimensions 
advisable, despite the indefiniteness of the transition between them, 
This decision is supported by the fact that in the realm which is 
determined by the animal da&mension, another dimension makes It appear- 
ance; the self=awareness of 1life--the psychic (if thgs word can be 
saved froyj its occultist connotations). | 


The organic dimension is characterized by self-related, sgelf- 
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precerving, 8elf-increasing and gelf-continuing Gestalten (1iving 
wholes). 

The theodtogical problem arising from the difference between 
the organic and the inorganic dimensions is connected with the 
theory of evolution and the misguided attacks on it on the part of 
traditional religion, The conflict arose not only over the 8ignifi- 
cance of the evolutionary doctrine for the doctrine of man, but als 
over the transition from the inorganic to the organic, Some theolo= 
glans argued for the existence of God on the basis of our ignorance 
of the genesis of the organic out of the inorganic; they asserted 
that the "first cell” can be explained only in terms of a special 
divine interference. Obviously, biology had to reject the establish- 
ment of such a Supranatural causality and to attempt to narrow our 
Lgenorance about the conditions for the appearance of organ igmg=--an 
attempt which has been largely Successful-e Vore gerilous is the 
question of the source of the species of organic life, Here two 
points of view are in conflict, the Aristotelian and the evolutionary, 
the first emphasizing the eternity of the species in terms of their 
dynamis, their potentiality, the g8econd emphasizing the conditions 
for their appearance in energeia, actuality, Formulated in the 
following way, the difference obyiously need not create a conflict: 
the dimension of the organic is ess8entially present in the inorganic; 
actually its appearance is dependent on conditions the dexzcription 
of which is the task of biology and biochemistry, 

An analogous 8o0lution must be given for the problem of the 
transition from the dimension of the vegetative to that of the 
animal, especially to the phenomenon of "inner awareness" of itself 


of an individual life-process., Here again the distinetion of the 
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potential from the actual provides the s8odution: Potentially, gelf- 
awareness is present in every dimensLlon; actually, it can appear 
only under the dimension of animal being, The attempt to pursue 
Self-awareness back into the vegetative dimensLon can neither be 
rejected nor accepted, since it can in no way be verified, whether 
by intuitive participation or by reflexsive analogy to expressLions 
s8imilar to those man finds in himself, Under these circumstances, 
it s8eems wiser to restrict the assumption of inner awareness to those 
realms in which it can be made highly probably, at least in terms 
of analogy, and emotionally certain in terms of participation=- 
most obyilously in the higher animals, 

Under 8special conditions the dimension of inner awareness, 
or the psychological realm, actualizes within itself another dimension, 
that of the personal-communal or the "spirit,."” Within reach of 
present human experience this has happened only in man, The question 
of whether it has happened anywhere else in the universe cannot yet 
be answered positively or negatively, (For the theological 8ignifi- 
cance of this problem, see Vol, II, pp. 95,96«) 
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b, The meaning of s8spirit as a dimension of 14if 


The word "spirit" in this title raiges an important problem 
of terminology, The Stoic term for spirit is pneuma, and the Latin 
spiritus, with its derivations in modern languages--in German It is 
Geilst, in Hebrew ru!ach, There is no semantic problem in these 
languages, but there is one in English, because of disuse of the 
word 8spirit with a small "s.,” The words Spirit and Spiritual are 
used only for the divine Spirit and its effects in man, and are 
written with a capital "S.," The question then 1s, Should and can 
the word spirit, designating the particularly human dimensions of 
1ife be reinstated? There are strong arguments for trying to do 
80; and it shall be attempted throughout the discussions of the 
present part of the theological system. 

In the Semitic as well as in the Indo-Germanic languages the 
7oot of the words designating spirit means "breath," It was in 
the experience of breathing and above all in the cessation of 
breathing in the corpse that man's attention was drawn to the 
question, what keeps life alive? His answer was: breath, Where 
there is breath there is the power of life;z where it vanishes the 
power of life vanishes. As the power of life, 8pirit is not identical 
with the inorganic substratum which is animated by it, but is the 
power of animation itself, and not a part added to the organic 
SysStem, Yet some philosophical developments allied with mystical 
and ascetic tendencies in the later ancient world, Separated 8pirit 
and body. In modern times this trend came to its fulfillment in 
Descartes and English Empiricism, The word received the connotation 
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of "mind," and mind itself received the connotation of intellect. 
The element of power in the original meaning of spirit disappeared, 
and finally the word itself was discarded, In contemporary English 
it is largely replaced by mind, and the question is whether the 
word mind can be de-intellectualized and fully replace the word 
s8pirit, 

According to some, it is possible, but the majority of those 
who answer this question take the opposlte position, They see the 
necessity of restoring the term spirit to denote the unity of life- 
power and 1ife in meanings, or in condensed form, the "unity of 
pawer and meaning,* The fact that the term Spirit has been pre- 
served in the religious sphere is due partly to the strength of 
tradition in the religious realm, partly to the impossibility of 
depriving the divine Spirit of the element, of power (cf, the hymn; 
"Vent, Creator Spiritus"), "God is Spirit” never can be translated 
by "God is Mind" or "God is Intellect." And even Hegel!s 
Phaenomenologie des GCelstes Should never have been translated by 
Phenomenology of the Mind, Hegel's concept of spirit unites 


meaning with power, 
A new understanding of the term,spirit as a dimension of 1ife 

is a theological necessity., For every religious term is a symbol 
using material from ordinary experience, and without an under. 
standing of the symbolic material the s8ymbol itself cannot be 
understood, {God as "Father" is meaningless for :omebody who does 
not know what father means), It is quite probable that the fading 
of the 8ymbol "Holy Spirit from the living consciousness of Christi- 
anity is at least partly caused by the disappearance of the word 
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8pirit from the doctrine of man, Without knowing what s8pirit is, 
one cannot know what Spirit is, This 1s the reason for the 
ghostly connotations of the words "divine Spirit" and of the absence 
8f these words from ordinary talk, tven within the Church, It 
Seems that while it may be possible to rescue the term spirit, the 
adjective "spiritual” is lost beyond hope, It will not even be 
attempted in this book to reestablish it in its original meaning, 
But there are other s8ources of the gemantice confusion which 
darkens the meaning of the word spirit, For instance, If one 
Speaks of the spirit of a nation, of a law, or of an artistice 
style, one points to their es8ential character as expres8ed in their 
manifestations, The relation which this use of the word spirit has 
to its original meaning stems from the fact that the self-expresslons 
of human groups are dependent on the dimension of spirit and its 
different functions, Another gource of g8emantic confusion is the 
way in which one 8peaks of a "spiritual world,” pointing to the 
realm of es8ences or ideas, in the Platonic gense, But the life 
"in" ideas, for which the word 8pirit is adequate, is different 
from the ideas themselves which are potentialities of life, but not 
1ife itself., Spirit is a dimension of life, but it is not the 
Tuniverse of potentialities" which itself is not life, Mythically 
speaking, one could Say that in the "paradise of dreaming innocence" 
there is potential but not actual spirit. "Adam before the fall" 
is also before the state of actualized spirit {and history), 


A third source of semantic confusion is the concept of "spirits." 


If 8pirit is a dimension of life, one can certainly s peak of living 
beings in which this dimension is actualized, and one can call them 
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beings with spirit. But it is extremely misleading to call them 
"spirits,” because this implies the existence of a "spirit" realm 
apart from life, Spirit becomes somewhat like inorganic matter 
and loges its character as a dimension of 1ife, which is potentially 
or actually present in all life, It assumes "ghostly" character, 
This is confirmed by the so=-called "spiritualistic" {in Continental 
languages, "spiritistic") movements which try to make contact with 
the "spirits" of "ghosts" of the deceasged and to prgvoke physical 
effects from them {noises, words, physical movements, visual appear- 
ances). Those who assert such experience are thus faced with the 
necessity of attributing physical causality to these "spirits."” The 
way in which their manifestations are described points to a somehow 
transmuted psycho-physical existence of human beings after death, 
But such existence is neither Spiritual (determined by the divine 
Spirit) nor is it identical with what the Christian message calls 
"Eternal Life," It ig--like the question of extrasensory perceptions. 
a matter of empirical investigations the results of which, whether 
positive or negative, have no direct bearing on the problem of man's 
Spirit or of God as Spirit. 

It is foriunate that ih the word "s8pirited" the original element 
of power in the meaning of pirit is 8till presereed, although in 
a small corner of ordinary communications The word is used as a 
translation of Plato's thymoeides, as degscribing that function of 
the soul which lies between rationality and g8ensuality and corres- 
ponds to the virtue of courage and to the social group of the aris- 
tocracy of the s8word, This concepte-which is often omitted from the 
picturb of Plato!s philosphy=-is nearest to the genugne conception 
of 8pirit. 
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Since the dimension of spirit appears for us only in man, 
it is desirable to relate the term spirit to some other terms used 
in the doctrine of man, namely, 8oul ({psyche), mind {nous), reason 
(logos). The word soul has suffered a 8imilar fate as the term 
Spirit, It has been lost in that human endeavor which calls itself 
the "doctrine of the soul,” namely, psychology, Modern psychology 
is psychology without psyche, The reasgon for this is the rejection 
of the S0ul as an immortal "substance" by modern epistemology since 
Hume and Kant, The word soul has been presgerved mainly in poetry 
where it designates the seat of the passions and emotions. In the 
contemporary doctrine of man, 1t is the psychology of personality 
which deals with phenomena attributed to the human soul, If spirit 
is defined as the unity of power and meaning, it can become a partial 
Substitute for the lost concept, soul, although It transcends It 
in range, s8tructure, and above all, dynamics, In any case, while 
the word $soul is alive in Biblical, liturgical and poetic language, 
it has lost its usefulness for a 8trict theological understanding 
of man, his spirit and its relation to the divine Spirit. 

Although the word mind cannot become a s8ubstitute for spirit, 
it has a basic function in the doctrine of life, It expresses the 
consciousness of a living being in relation to its surroundings and 
to itself, It includes awareness, perception, intention, It appears 
in the dimension of animality as goon as gelf-awareness appears, and 
in rudimentary or developed form it includes intelligence, will, 
directed action, Under the predominance of the dimension of spirit, 
1.e., in man, it is related to the universals in perception and 


intention. It is structurally determined by reason (logos), the 
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of the terms to be considered, 

The concept of reason has been fully digcussed in the first 
part of the s8ystem, "Reason and Revelation,” There the difference 
between between technical, or formal, and ontological reason has 
been emphasized, Here it is a questlon of the relation of both 
concepts to the dimension of spirit, Reason in the gense of logos 
is the principle of form by which reality in all its dimensions, 
and mind in all its directions, is structured, There is reason 
in the movements of an electron and there is reason in the first 
words of a child, and in the structure of every expression of the 
s8pirit, Spirit 4s a dimension of 1ife includes more than reagon=- 
it includes eros, passion, imagination=-ebut without logosg-structure 
It coudd not, express anything, Reason in the sense of technical 
reason or of reasoning is one of the potentialities of man's spirit 
in the cognitive s8phere, It is the tool for the scientific analysis 
and technical control of reality, 

Although these g8emantic considerations are far from complete, 
they may be 8ufficient to indicate the use of some key words in the 
following chapters and to provoke, through agreement or disagreement , 


a stricter use of anthropological terms in theological statements, 
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C._ The dimension of spirit in its relation to the 
preceding dimensions 


The g8emantic discussion in the last 8ection interrupted the 
Step-by-step consideration of distinguishable dimensions of 1ife 
and their relations, There are two questions to be asked: first, 
the relation of spirit to the psychological and biological dimensions; 
Second, the question of the dimension which follows Spirit in the 
order of conditioning, namely, the historical dimension, The secord 
question will, after a preliminary discussion, be fully considered 
in the last part of the s8ystem--"History and the Kingdom of God," 

At this point we must concentrate on the first, the relation of 
Spirit to the psychological dimensiony=ethe dimenslon of inner 
| AWAreness . 

The appearance of a new dimension of life is dependent on a 
constellation of conditions make it possible that in the inorganic 
realm the organic appears s Constellations in the inorganic realm 
make it possible that the dimension of self-awareness becomes 
actual, and in the game way constellations under the predominance 
of the psychological. dimension make it poss8ible that the dimension 
of the dimension of the spirit becomes aoruat, Crucial in these 
Statements are the phrases "make it possible” and "provides for 
the conditions" that a dimension becomes actual, The question is 
not how the conditions are provided; this is a matter of the inter- 
play of freedom and destiny under the directing creativity of God 
or, under the divine providence, The question is rather how the 


actualization of the potential follows from the constellation of 
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conditions, 

In order to answer this we must now consider, in an anticipatory 
way, the dyhamics of 1ife or the historical dimension, This last 
and all-embracing dimension of 1ife comes to its full actualization 
only in man, in whom as the bearer of the spirit the conditions 
for It are present, But the historical dimensi on is manifest--al- 
though under the predominance of other dimensions--in all realms 
of 1ife, It is the universal character of actual being, which in 
the philosophies of life or process has led to the elevation of the 
category of becoming to the highest ontological rank, But one can» 
not deny that the claim of being to this rank is justified because, 
while becoming includes and overcomes relative non-being, being 
itself is the negation of absolute non-being; it is the affirmation 
that there is anything at all, Indeed it is under the protection 
of this affirmation that becoming and process are universal qualities 
of life, It is questionable, however, whether the words becoming 
and process are adequate for a view of the dynamics of life as a 
whole, They are lacking in a connotation which characterizes all 
life, namely, the production of the new, This connotation is 
8trongly in references to the historical dimension, which is actual-s- 
even if 8ubdued--in every realm of lifejz for history is the dimension 
under which the new is being created, 

The actualization of a dimension 1s an historical event within 
the history of the universe, but it is an event which c annot be 
localized at a definite point of time and s8pace, In long transi- 
tion periods the dimensions, metaphorically speaking, struggle 
with each other in the same realm, This is obvious of the transi- 


tion of the inorganic to the organic, of the vegetative to the animal, 
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of the biological to the psychological, This is also true of the 
transition from the psychological to the dimensLilon of the 8spirit. 
One cannot fix a definite point at which man as man has appeared 


on earth, if we define man as that organism in which the dimension 
of spirit is dominant, It is quite probable that for a long period 
the fight of the dimensLons was going on, in animal bodies which 
were anatomically and phys1ologlcally similar to those which are 
ours as historical man, until the conditions were given for that 
leap which brought about the dominance of the dimension of the 
Spirit, But we must go one step further, The game struggle of 

the dimensions which finally produced the sharp division between 
 those beings who have language and those who have not now goes on 
within every human being as a lasting problem for the basis of the 
predominance of the spirit, Man cannot be not man, as animal cannot 
be not animal, But man can partly miss that areative act in which 
the dominance of the psychological is overcome by the dominance 

of the spirit., As we shall see, this is the es8ence of the moral 
problem, 

These considerations reject implicitly the doctrine that at a 
precise moment of the evolutionary process God in a special act 
added to an otherwise complete human body an "inmortal soul,"” the 
bearer of the life of the spirit, This idea--in addition to being 
based on the metaphor "level" and a corresponding supranaturalistic 
doctrine of man-<distrupts the multidimensional unity of life, and 
especially the unity of the psychological and the spirit, thus 
making the dyhamics of the human personality completely incompre- 
hensLIble. 

Instead of Separating the spirit from the conditioning psycho- 
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logical realm, we Shall try to describe the rise of an act of the 
8pirit out of a constellation of psychodogical factors, Every act 
of the spirit presupposes given psychological material and, at 
the game time, constitutes a leap which is possLible only for a 
totally centered self, that is to say, one that is free, 

The relation of spirit to the psychological material can be 
observed in the cognitive as well as in the moral act, Every thought 
aiming at knowledge is based on sense impressions, perceptions, 


habits of thoughth scientific traditions and experiences, and con=- 


8clous and unconscious authorities, besides volitional and emotional - 


elements which are always present, Viithout this material, thinking 
would have no content, But in order to transform this material 
into knowledge, something must be done to it; it must be split, 
reduced, increased, connected according to logical, purged accord- 
ing to logical, purged according to tethodological, criteria, All 
this is done by the personal center which is not identical with 

any particular oan of these elements. The transcendence of the 
center over the psychological material makes the cognitive act 
poss8ible, and Such an act is a manifestation of s8pirit, We said 
that the perecnal center 1s not identical with any one of the 
p8ychological contents, but neither is it another element added to 
themz If it were this, It would be psychological material itself 
and not the bearer of the s8pirit., Nor is the personal center 
strange to the psychological material, It is their psychological 
center, but transformed into the dimension of the spirit., The 
psychological centeri the s8ubJect of gelf-awareness, moves in the 


realm of higher animal life as a balanced whole, organically or 
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or g8pontaneously (but not mechanically) dependent on the total 
s8ituation, If the dimension of the spirit dominates a life process, 
the psychological center creates out of its own contents through 
the acts deliberation and decision in the personal center, In 
doing 80 it actualizes its own potentialities, but in actualizing 
its own potentialities it transcends itself, This phenomenon 

can be experienced in every cognitive act. 

The s8ame situation obtains in a moral act, Here, als0, a 
large amount of material is present in the psychological center-- 
drives, inclinations, desires, more or 1ess compulsory trends, moral 
experiences, ethical traditions and authorities, relations to other 
rergons, social conditions, But the moral act 1s not the diagonal 
in which all these vectors limit each other and converge; it 1s the 
centered gelf which actualizes itself as a personal self by dis- 
tinguishing, separating, rejecting, preferring, connecting, and in 
doing 80, transcending its elements, The act, or more exactly the 
whole complex of acts, in which this happens has the character of 
freedom, freedom not in the bad gense of the indeterminacy of an 
act of the will, but freedom in the 8ense of a total reaction of 
a centered s8elf which deliberates and decides, Such freedom is 
united with destiny in such a way that the psychological material 
which enters into the moral act represgents the pole of destiny, 
while the deliberating and deciding self represents the pole & 
freedom according to the ontological polarity of freedom and destiny. 

The preceding description of acts of the spirit is implicitly 
a refutation, both of a dualistic contrasting of the spirit with 
the psychological, and of a dis8olution of the spirit into the 
psychological out of which it arises, Dualilsm as well as psycho- 
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logistic (or biologistic) monism are denied by the principle of 


multidimensional unity, 
The intricacies of the relation of the dimension of the spirit 


to the preceding dimensions of life is well expressed by Friedrich 
Niletzsche, when he says, "Spirit is the life which cuts into life 
itself, Out of its pain it draws into fulfillment," (THUS SPAKE 


ZARATHUSTRA) . 
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d, Norms and yalues in the dimension of spirit, 


In the description of the relation between spirit and its 
psychological preguppositions, the word freedom was used for the 
way in which the spirit acts upon the psychological material. Such 
freedom is possIible only because there are norms to which the spirit 
gubjects itself Jjust in order to ve free within the limits of its 
blological and psychological destiny, Freedom and s8ubjection to 
valid norms are one and the same thing, Therefore the guestion 
arisges: What is the gource of these norms? 

Once can distinguish three main answeres to this question, 
each of which has been represented in both past and present: the 
pragmatic, the value-theoretical, the ontobogical. They contradict 
each other in some respects but they do not exclude each other, 
Each of them contributes an important element to the 80lution, al- 
though the ontological answer is decisive and implicit within the 
other two, whether this is being realized or not, 

According to the pragmatic derivation of norms, life is the 
eriterion of its8elf, Pragmatism does not transcend life in order 


to Judge life, The criteria of spirit are immanent in the life of 


the spirit, This is in agreement with our doctrine of the multi- 


dimensional unity of life and our rejection of the metaphor level: 

the norms of life do not originate outside of life, But pragmatism 
has no way of demonstrating how particular expressions of 1ife can 
become norms for life as a whole, Whenever the pragmatic method 

is applied consistently to ethical, political, or aesthetic Judgments, 
it selects criteria which themselves must be measured by higher and 
finally, highest criteria, and when this point 1s reached, the 
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pragmatic method 1s hiddenly replaced by an ontological principle 
which cannot be tested pragmatically because it is the criterion 
for all testing, 

This situation is clearly recognized by the value theory of 
norms in the dimensilon of spirit., The value theory has a high 
standing in present philosophical thought and has largely influerc ed 
non-philosophical and even popular thought, Its great merit has 
been to establish the validity of norms without taking refuge in 
either heteronomous theology or to that kind of metaphysics the 
breakdown of which has produced the value theory (in people like 
Lotze, Ritschl, the Neo-Kantians, etc.) They wanted to save validity 
(Geltung) without pragmatic relativism or metaphysical absolutism, 
In their "hierarchies of values" they tried to establish norms for 
a gociety without sacred hierarchies, But they were and are unable 
to answer the question: What is the bagis for the claim of such 
values to control 1iife in the dimensilon of spirit for which they 
are Supposed to be valid? Why should life, the bearer of spirit, 
care for them at all? What is the relation of obligation to being? 
This question has driven 8ome philosophers of value back to the 
ontological problem, 

The pragmatic golution must be restated and qualified: It 
is true that the criteria for life in the dimension of spirit are 
implicit in life itself, otherwise they would not be relevant for 
l1ifez but life is ambiguous becuase it unites essential and existen- 
tial elements in life, The essential or potential in man and his 
world is the source from which the norms for life in the dimension 
of 8pirit are dervied, The es8ential nature of being, the logos- 
determined 8tructure of reality, as Stoicism and Christianity would | 


—_— —_ 
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call it, is the "heaven of values" to which the value theory 
points, 

But if this is accepted and the onbological answer thus 
restated, the question arises: How can we reach this "heaven," 
how can we know a bout the logos-structure of being, about the 
essential nature of man and his world? We know about it only 
through its ambiguous manifestations in the mixture which 1s life, 
These manifestations are ambiguous insofar as they not only reveal 
but also conceal, There 1s no straight and certain way to the norms 
of action in the dimension of s8pirit. The sphere of the potential 
is partly visIible, partly hidden, Therefore, the application of a 
norm to a concrete situation in the realm of the spirit is a venture 
and a risk, It requires courage and acceptance of the possibility 
of failure, The daring character of life in its productive functions 
holds true also in the dimension 6f the 8pirit, in morality, culture 
and religion. 
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he selſ-actualization of life and its ambiguitie 


ndamental Consideration: The bagic functions of 1ife 


Life was defined as the actualization of potential being. 
In every life process such actualization takes place, The terms 
act, action, actual, denote a centrally inteded movement ahead, 

a going out from a center of aotion; but in 8uch a way that the 
center is not lost in the outgoing movement, The $selfeidentity 
remains in the 8elf-alteration, The other (alterum) in the pro- 
cess of alteration is turned both away from the center and back 
toward it, So we can distinguish three elements in the process 
of life: self-identity, self-alteration and return to itself. 
Only through these three elements in the process which we call 
life does potentiality become actuality. 

This character of the structure of life processes leads to 
the recognition of the first function of life: self-integration, 
In it the center of self-identity is established, drawn into 8elf- 
alteration and reestablished with the contents of that into which 
it has been altered, In all life there is centeredness, both as 
reality and as task, The movement in which centeredness is actual- 
ized shall be called the self-integration of life, The syllable 
"zelf" indicates that it is life itself which drives towards centered- 
ness in every process of self-integration, There is nothing outside 
of 1ife which could cause its movement from centeredness through 


alteration back to centeredness, It is the nature of life itself 
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which expresses itself in the function of self-integration in 
every particular 1ife process., 

But the process of actualization implies not only the function 
of g8elf=integration, the circular movement of life from a center 
and back to this center; it also implies the function of producing 
new centers, the function of gelf=creation, In it the movement of 
actualization of the potential, the movement of life, goes forward 
in the horizontal direction, In it also self-identity and $gelf- 
alteration are effective, but under the predominance of s8elf-alteration, 
Life drives towards the new. It cannot do this without centeredness, 
but it does It by transcending every indivigqual center, It 1s 
the principle of growth which determines the function of self- 
creation, growth within the circular movement of a self-centered 
being and growth in the creation of new centers beyond this circle. 

| The word creation is one of the great symbol=ewords describing 
the relation of God to the universe, Contemporary language has 
applied the words creative, creativity and even creation to human 
(and prehuman) beings, actions and products, And it is in agreement 
with this fashion, if one speaks of the gelf-creative function of 
life, of course, life is self-creative not in an absolut sense. 
It presupposes the creative ground out of which it comes, Neverthe- 
less, as we can s8speak of Spirit only becuase we have spirit, 80 we 
can speak of Creation only, because creative power is given to us. 

The third direction in which the actualization of the p$#tential 
drives is in contrast to the circular and the horizontal--the vertical 
direction, This metaphor stands for the function of 1ife which 
we guggest calling the 8elf-transcending function, In itself the 


term gelf-transcendence could also be used for the two other funntions 3 
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Self-integration, going from identity through alteration back to 
identity is a kind of intrinsic 8elf-transcendence within a 

centered being, and in every process of growth a later s8tage tran- 
scends 8 former one in the horizontal direction, But in both cases 
the self-transcendence remains within the limits of finite life, 

One finite situation is transcended by another; but finite life is 
not transcended, Therefore, it geems appropriate to reserve the 
term self-transcendence for that function of life in which this does 
occur-oin which life drives beyond itself as finite life, It is 
gelf-transcendence because life is not transcended by something that 
is not life, Life, by its very nature as life is both in itself and 
above itself, and this situation is manifest in the function of gelf- 
transcendence, Por the way in which this elevation of 1ife beyond 
itself becomes apparent I guggest using the phrase "Driving towards 
the sublime,” The words sublime, sublimation, gublimity, point to 

a "going beyd8nd limits" towards the great, the golemn, the high, 

So we distinguish within the process of actualization of the 
potential, called life, the three functions of life: self=-integration 
under the principle of centeredness, self-creation under the principle 
of growth, and self-transcendence under the principle of sublimity. 
In all of them the basic structure of self-identity and gelf-altera- 
tion is effective, and all of them are dependent on the basic 
polarities of being: self-integration on the polarity of individual- 
ization and participation, s8elf-creation on the polarity of dynamics 
and form, self-transcendence on the polarity of freedom and destiny. 
And the 8truecture of gelf-identity and gelf-alteration is rooted 
in the basic ontological 8elf-world correlation, (The relation 


of the structure and the functions of life to the ontological 
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polarities will receive a fuller treatment in the discussion of 
the particular functions, ) 

The three functions of life unite elements of self-identity 
with elements of self-alteration, But this unity is threatened by 
existential estrangement which drives life into one of the other 
direction, thus disrupting the unity, To the degree in which this 
disruption is real, self-integration is countered by degintegration, 
Self-creation is countered by destruction, self-transcendence is 
countered by profanination, Every iife-process has the ambiguity 
that the positive and negative elements are mixed in s8uch a way that 
a definite separation of the negative irom the positive is impossible: 
Life at every moment is ambiguous, It is my intention to discuss 
the particular ſfunctlos of life, not in their essential nature, 
Separate from their existential distortion, but in the way they 
appear within the ambiguities of their actualization, for life is 


neither ess8ential nor existential, but ambiguous. 
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1. The self-integration of life and its ambiguities 


a» Individualization and centeredness 


The first of the polarities in the structure of being is 
that of Iindividualization and participation, It is expressed 1in 
the function of self-integration through the principle of centered- 
ness8,» Centeredness is a quality of individualization, insofar as 
the indivisible thing is the centered thing, To continue the metaphor, 
the center is a point, and a point cannot be divided. A centered 
being can develop another being out of itself, or it can be deprived 
of some parts which belong to the whole, but the center as such 
cannot be divided=--it can only be destroyed, A fully individualized 
being therefore, is at the game time a fully centered being. Within 
the limits of human experience, only man has these qualities fully, 
in all other beings both, centeredness and Iindividualization, are 
limited, But limited or fully developed, they are qualities of every- 
thing that is. 

The term centeredness is derived from the geomettical circle 
and metaphorically applied to the structure of a being in which an 


effect exercised on a part of it has consequences for all other parts, 


directly or indirectly, One has used for things with such structure 


the words "whole" or Gestalt and has applied these terms sometimes 
to all dimensions except the inorganic ones, Sometimes one has in» 
cluded these also., The line of thought we have followed leads to 
the more inclusLive interpretation. Since individualization is an 
ontological pole it has universal significance and 80 has the con=- 
dition of its actualization in life, namely, centeredness, This, 


however, makes the term centeredness preferable to wholeness or 
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Gegtalt, It does not imply an integrated Gestalt or "whole" but 
only processes going out from and returning to a point which cane 
not be localized in a special place in the whole, but which is the 
point of direction of the two basic movements of all life processes. 
Centeredness in this sense exists under the control of all dimensions 
of being, but as a process of outgoing and returning, For where 
there is center there is a periphery which includes an amount of 
Space, or in non-metaphorical terms, which unites a manifoldness of 
elements, This corresponds to participation, with which individual- 
ization forms a polarity, Individualization separates-othe mcst 
individualized being is the most unapproachable and the most lonely 
one--but, at the game time, he has the greatest potentiality of 
universal participation, He can have communion with his world and 
erog--towards it--theoretical as well as practical, He can par- 
ticipate in the universe in all its dimensions and draw elements of 
it into himself, Therefore the process of self-integration moves 
between the center and the manifoldness which is taken into the center. 
This description of integration implies the possibility of 
dasintegration, Distintegration means failure to reach or to preserve 
gelf-integration, This failure can occur in one of two directions, 
Either it is the inability t$ overcome a limited, stabilized and 
{mmovable centeredness, in which case there is a center, but without 
a life process in which its content is changed and increased, s0o that 
it approaches the death of mere self-identity, or it is the inability 
to return, because of the dispersing power of the manifoldness, In 
the latter case there is life, but it is dispersed and weak in centered- 
ness, and in danger of losing its center altogether--the death of mere 
Self-alteration, Between these two extremes there works in every life 


process the function of self-integration ambiguously mixed with dis- 
integration, 
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b,  Self-integration and disintegration generally: 
health and disease | 


Centeredness is a universal phenomenon, TIt appears in the 
microcosmic as well as in the macrocosmic dimension of the inorganic 
realm and it appears in the realm of our ordinary encounter with 
inorganic obJects, It appears in atom and gstar, in molecule and 
crystal, It produces structures which inspire the enthusilasm of 
the artist and which confirm poetically speaking, the Pythagorean . 
Symbol of the mbsical harmony of the agtronomical spheres, This 
gives to every star as well as to every atom and crystal a kind of 
individuality, They cannot be divided; they can only be crushed-- 
their centeredness disrupted and parts of their integrated unity 
lost and dirven towards other centers, The full weight of these 
facts becomes manifest if one imagines a completely uncentered realm 
of inorganic being, It would be that chaos of which, in creation». 
myths, water is the s8ymbol, Individual centeredness in the micro- 
cosmic and macrocosmic spheres and in everything between them is 
the "beginning of creation, But the process of self-integration Is 
counteracted by the forces od disintegration: Repulsion counteracts 
attraction cf, the centri-fugal and the centri=-petal forces), 
concentration=»ideally in one pointweis counteracted by expansion=-- 
ideally to an infinite periphery, fusilon is contrasted by splitting. 
In these processes the ambiguities of self-integration and digintegra- 
tion are effective, and they are effective simultaneously in the 
Same process, In every situation integrating and disintegrating 
forces are struggling, and every Situation is a compromise between 


these forces, This gives to the inorganic realm a dynamic character 
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which cannot be described in exclusively quantitative terms, One 
could gay: No thing in nature is merely a thing=-if thing means 
_ that which is altogether conditioned, an object without any kind of 
"being in itself" or centeredness., Perhaps man alone is able to 
produce "things" by dissolving centered 8structures and reconnecting 
the pieces into technical pbJects, Yet though the technical objects 
have no center in themselves, even they have a center, imposed on 
them by man (e.g. the computing machine), This view of the inorgante 
realm and its dimensions is a decisive Step in overcoming the gap 
between the inorganic and the organic (and psychological). The In. 
organic, like every other dimension, belongs to life, and shows the 
{ntegratedness and the possible disintegration of life in general, 

Under the dimension of the organic self-integration and digs- 
integration are most manifest, Every living being (at whatever point 
in the whole of natural processks) starts to speak of living beings 
is sharply centered; it reacts as a whole, Its life is a process 
of going out and returning to itself as long as it lives. It takes 
in elements of the encountered reality ang assimilates them to its 
own centered whole, or it rejects them If assinilation is impossible, 
' It pushes ahead into space as far as its individual structure per- 
mits, and it withdraws when it has overstepped this limit or when 
other living individuals force it to withdraw, It develops its 
parts in balance under the uniting center and is forced back into 
balance if one part tends to disrupt the unity. 

The process of self-integration is constitutive for life, 
but, it is 80 in a continuous struggle with disintegration, and in 
any given moment integrating and disintegrating tendencies ary 
ambiguously mixed, The strange elements which must be as8imilated 
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have the tendency to beoome independent within the centered whole 
and to disrupt it, Many diseases, especially the infectious ones, 
can be understood as the inability of an organism to return to its 
gelf-identity, It cannot eject the strange elements which it has 
not assimilated, But disease can als0 be the consequence of a 8elf- 
restriction of the centered whole, a tendency to maintain s8elf-identity 
by avoiding the dangers of going out to 8elf-alteration, It is 
the weakness of life which expresses itself in the reſfusal of necessary 
movenent,, desirable food, participation in the environment, etc, In 
order to be safe the organism-tries to rest in itself, but since this 
contradicts the life-function of self-integration, it leads to disease 
and disintegration, 

This view of disease compels us to reject biological theories 
which model their concepts 6f life after those phenomena in which 
life disintegrates, namely, un«centered processes which are subject 
to quantitative-calculating methods of analysIs, The stimulus=- 
response theory has an important function in the science of life, but 
it becomes erroneous if raised to absolute validity, Whether the 
un-centered, calculable processes are produced by disease (for their 
production is the essence of disease) or whether they are artificeally 
produced in the experimental s8ituation, they are opposed to the 
normal processes of self-integration, They are not models of healthy 
1ife, but of life in disintegration, 

One distinguishes between lower and higher forms of life in 
the realm of the organic, Something must be gaid about this dis. 
tinetiun from the theological point of view, because of the wide 
s8ymbolic use to which all forms of organic life, especially the 


higher ones, are subjJect , and because of the fact that man--against 
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the protest of many naturalists--is often called the highest living 
being, PFirst of all, one should not confuse the "highest" with the 
most perfect.” Perfection means actualization of one!s potentialities; 
therefore, a lower being can be more perfect than a higher one if it 

is actually what it is potentially=-at least in a high approximation, 
And the highest being--nan--can become less perfect than any other, 
because he can not only fail to actualize his essential votes, Wh 

can deny and distort it. 

So a higher living being is not in itself a more perfect one, 
but there are different degrees of lower and higher, The question 
then is: What are the criteria of high and low, and why 1s man the 
highest being in spite of his liability to the greatest imperfection? 
The criteria are the definiteness of the center, on the one hand 
and the amount of content, united by it, on the other, These are 
the criteria for the higher or lower rank of the dimensions of 
life, They decide the establishment of the animal dimension above. 
the dimension of the vegetative, They decide that the dimensilon of 
inner awareness Surpasses the biological and is surpassed by the 
dimension- of the spirit. They decide that man is the highest being 
because his center is definite and the structure of its contents 
is all-embracing, Man, in contrast to all other beings, has not 
only environment, he has world, the s8tructured unity of all possible 
content, This and its implications makes him the highest being. 

The decisive step in the s8elf-integration of 1ife--both with 
respect to the definite character of the center and the richness 


appearance Ye 
of the contente-ats the On ones of 8elf-awareness somewhere in 


the animal. realm for 8elf awareness means that all encounters of a 


being with its environment are experienced as related to the in. 
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dividual being that is aware of them. Centered awareness implies 

a center which is definite, and at the game time, it implies a content 
more embracing than in even the most developed pre-conscious being, 
Without awareness there is only presence in encounter; with awareness 
a past and future are open in terms of remembrance and anticipation, 
The remoteness of the remembered or the anticipated may be very s1light, 
but, the fact that it appears irrefutably in animal 1ife is indicative 
of the dominace of a new dimension, the psychological. 

The self-integration of life in the psychological realm in- 
cludes the basic movement of outgoing and returning to itself in 
immediate experience, The center of a being under the dimension of 
Self-awareness can be called; "psychological self.,” Self in this 
gense must not be misunderstood as an object, the existence of which 
could be discussed or as a part of a living being, but rather the 
point to which all contens of wareness are related, insofar as "G" 
are aware of them, The acts which go out from this center are re- 
lated, to the environment as receiving it and reacting to it, This 
is an implication of the basic polar elements of individualization 
and participation in all reality, and it is a continuation of the 
Same polar tension in the biological and inorganic realms, Under the 
dimensilon of self-awareness it is effective as perceiving encountered 
reality and reacting upon 1t., 

Discussions of the psychological realm and the functions of 
1ife within it are difficult because of the fact that man ordinarily 
experiences the dimensilon of self-awareness in unity with the 
dimensLon of the spirit. The psychological and the personal Self 


are united in him, Only in special situations guch as dream, in- 
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toxication, half-sleep, etc. does a partial Separation occur, and 
this separation is never 80 complete that a sharply distinet des- 
ceription of the psychological is poss8ible, Avoiding this difficulty 
one approaches the process of gelf-integration under the dimension 
of 8elf-awareness by way of animal-psychology, The limits of this 
approach 1lie in the inability of man to participate empathetically 
in the psychological self even of the highest animals in such a way 
that, e.f£., psychological health and digease can be fully understood 
by him, Artificially induced psychic disintegration in animals, such 
as exaggerated anxiety or exaggerated hostility, can be observed 
only indirectly insofar as they are expressed biologically, Self- 
awareness is, $0 to speak, submerged in both dimensions, the blo- 
logical on the one side and that of the spirit on the other side, 
and can be approached through analyses and conclusions only, not 
by direct obgervations 

Conscious of these limitations, one may say that, the structure 
of health and disease, of successful or unsuccessful self-integration 
in the psychological sphere, is dependent on the working of the ame 
factors which work in the preceding dimensions: the forces driving 
towards 8elf-identity and those driving towards 8elf-alteration, 
The psychological self can be disrupted by its inability to assimilate, 
1.@., to take into the centered unity an extensively or intensively 
overpowering number of impressilons; or by its inability to resist 
the destructive impact of impresslons drawing the s8elf into to many 
or too centradictory directions; or by its inability under 8uch impacts 
to keep particular psychological functions balanced by others, In 


these ways 8elf-alteration may prevent or disrupt 8e1f-integration, 
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c, The self-integration of 1ife in the dimension of 
spirit: Morality or the constitution of the pergonal 


Se 


In man complete centeredness is essentially given, but it 1s 
not given actually until man actualizes it in freedom and through 
destiny, The act in which man actualizes his essential centeredness 
is the moral act, Morality is the function of life in the dimensLion 
of 8pirit by which the realm of the spirit is established, Morality 
is the constitutive function of spirit. A moral act, therefore, 1s 
not an act in which some divine or human law is obeyed, but an act 
in which 8ome divine or human law is obeyed, but an act in which 11ife 
integrates itself in the dimensilon of spirit, and this in which the 
centered 8elf constitutes itself as a person; it is the totality of 
those acts in which a potentially personal life process becomes an 
actual person, Such acts happen continuously in a personal life: 
the constitution of the pergon as a person never comes to an end 
during his whole 11ife process, 

The presupposition of morality is the potentially total 
centeredness of him in whom 1ife is actualized under the dimension 
of s8pirit, "Total centeredness" is the 8ituation of having a world 
face to face with one's self to which one, at the game time, belongs 
as a part, This situation 1iberates the 8elf from bondage to the 
enyironment on which every being in the preceding dimensions is de- 
pendent, Man 1ives in an environment, but he has a world, Theories 
which try to explain his behavior by his environment reduce him to 
the dimension of the organie-psychological and deprive him of par- 
ticipation in the dimensilon of s8pirit thus making it impossible to 
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explain that he can have a theory with the claim to be true--for 
instance the environmental theory, But man has a world, 1.,e.,, a 
structured whole of infinite potentialities and actualities, In 

his encounter with his environment {this home, this tree, this 
person), he experiences both environment and world, or more exactly, 
in and through his encounter with the things of his environment 

he encounters a world, He transcends their merely environmental. 
quality, If this were not go, he could not be completely centered. 
In s8ome part of his being he would be a part of his environment, and 
this part would not be an element in his centered Self, But man can 
oppose his self to every part of his world, including himself as 

a part of his world, 

This is the first presgupposition of morality and of the 
dimension of the 8pirit generally, From it the second follows, Van, 
having a world which he faces as a totally centered gelf, can ask 
questions and receive answers and commands, This possibility which 
characterizes the dimension of the gpirit, is unique, because It 
implies both freedome from the merely given (environment) and norms 
which determine the moral act through freedom, These norms, as 
Shown above, are expressions of the essential s8tructure of reality, 
of 8elf and world, over against the existential conditions of mere 
environment. Again it becomes manifest that freedom is the open- 
ness for norms of unconditional, or essential, validity. They 
express the essence of being, and the moral side of the function 


of 8elf-integration is the totality of acts in which the commands 


coming from the essence of the encountered world are obeyed or dis- 
obeyed, One can also gay that man is able to respond to these 


commands, and that this ability is what makes him responsible, Every 
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moral act is a responsible act, respending to a valid command, 

but man can refuse to respond, If he refuges he gives way to the 
forces of moral disintegration, he acts against the spirit in the 
power of the spirit. For he can never get rid of himself as spirit, 
He establishes himself as a completely centered self even in his 
anti-ess8ential, anti-moral actions, They are expressions of moral 
centeredness even if they tend to diss8olve the moral center, 

Before continuing the discussion of the matter itself it may 
be useful to ask a semantic question, Why 1s the term "morality" 
rather than "ethics" used in the present context? Because "Moral" 
and its derivates have accumulated 8o many bad connotations that it 
Seems Iimpossible to use them in any positive sense, Morality is 
reminiscent of moralism, of inmorality with its sexual connotations, 
of conventional morals, etc, For this reason the suggestion has been 
made (especially in Continental theology) to replace the term morals 
by the term ethics, But this offers no real 8olution because after 
a Short time the negative connotations of Mmoral” would fall upon 
the new word, It seems to me more useful to reserve the term ethics 
and its derivatives to designate the "science of morals"--the theo- 
retical dealing with the moral function of the spirit. This, of 
course, presupposes that the term moral can be Liberated from the 
negative connotations which have distorted its meaning iIincreasingly 
since the eighteenth century, The preceding and following discussions 
are an attempt to work in this direction, 

The moral act in which the realm of the Spirit is established 
presgupposes the freedom to receive commands, to obey and disobey 
them, The source of these commands are the moral norms, that is, 


the essential structures of encountered reality, in man himself and 
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in his world, The first question arising at this point is: How 
does man become aware of the "ought to be" in his encounter with 
being? How does it happen that he experiences the moral commands 

as commands of unconditional validity? The answer has been given 

in contemporary ethical discussions with increasing unanimity, 

on the basis of Protestant and Kantian insights, it is the encounter 
of person with person which produces the pers8on, It is the ego=- 
though relation in which f"oughtness" is basically experienced, One 
can describe this situation also in the following way: Nan, facing 
his world, has the whole universe as the potential content of his 
centered s8elf, Certainly, there are actual limits because of the 
finitude of every being, but the world is indefinitely open to man; 
everything can become a content of the gelf, This is the 8structural 
basis for the endles8ness of "libido! in the state of estrangement ; 
it is the condition for man's desire to "win the whole world," 

But there is one limit to man's attempt to draw all content 
into himself--the other self., One can subject and exploit another 
in his organic basis, including his psychological self, but not the 
other self in the dimension of the spirit. One can destroy it as 
a g8elf, but one cannot assimilate it as a content of one's own 
centeredness, The attempt to do go by totalitarian rulers has never 
gucceeded, Nobody can deprive a person of his claim to be a person 
and to be dealt with as a person, Therefore, the other self is the 
unconditional limit to the desire to assimilate one's whole world, 
and the experience of this limit is the experience of the ought-to-be, 
the moral imperative, With this experience, the morah constitution 
of the 8elf in the dimension of the spirit begins. Personal life 


emerges in the encounter of person With person and in no other way. 
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If one can imagine a living being with the psychogomatic structure 
of man, compietely outside the human community, s8uch a being gould 
not actualize its potential spirit, It would be driven in all 
directions, limited only by its finitude, but it would not experience 
the ought-to->be, Therefore, the self-eintegration of the person as 
a person occurs in a community, within which the continuous mutual 
encounter of centered self with centered gelf is possible and actual, 
The community itself is a phenomenon of 1ife which has analogies 
{in all realms, It is an implication of the polarity of individual- 
ization and participation, Neither of these poles 1s actual without 
the other, This is true of the function of s elf creation as it is 
of the function of self-integration, and there is no self-transcendence 
of 1ife except through the polar interdependence of individuality 
and participation. | 
It would be possLible to continue the discussion of centered- 
ness and self-integration in relation to participation and community, 
but this would be an anticipation of descriptions Which belong to 
the dimension of the historical, and such anticipation would be 
dangerous for the understanding of life-processes, It would, for 
example, s8upport the false assumption that the moral principle refers 
to the community in the same way in which it refers to the personality. 
But the structure of the community, including its structure of 
centeredness, is qualitatively different from that of the personality. 
The community is without complete centeredness and without the 
freedom which is identical with being completely centered, It is 


the confusing problem of gocial ethics that the community consists 
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of individuals who are controlled by the dimension of s8pirit, 

while the community itself is not. Where this s8ituation is recog- 
nized, idealistic ideas of placing the community without qualifica- 
tion under moral {mperatives (as in |ome forms of anarchism and 
pacifism) would be as impossible as authoritarianism, These cones 
81derations lead to the decisilon that the functions of life with 
respect to the community must be discussed in the context of the 
most embracing dimension, the historical, At this point the object 
of discussion is the question of the way in which the person be- 
comes a person, Considering the communal quality of the person does 


not mean considering the community . 
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d, The ambiguities of personal gelf-integration: The 


>088ible, the real and the ambiguity of sacrifice. 


The personal, like any other form of self-integration, moves 
between the poles of self-identity and g8elf-alteration, Integration 
is the state of balance between them, disintegration the disruption 
of this balance, In actual life processes, under the conditions of 
existential estrangement, both trends are always effective, Pergonal 
life is ambiguously pulled between forces of ess8ential centeredness 
and of existential disruption, There is no moment in a personal life 
process in which one or the other force 1s exclusively dominant, 

As in the organic and the psychological realms, the ambiguity 
of 1ife in the function of self-integration is rooted in the necessity 
for a being to take into its centered unity the encountered content 
of reality without being disrupted by its quantity or quality. 
Personal life is always the life of somebody=-=as In all dimensions, 
1ife is the life of some individual being, according to the principle 
of centeredness, I Speak of my life, or your life, or our lives, In 
my 1ife everything is included which belongs to me: my body, my self- 
awareness, my memories and anticipations, my perceptions and thoughts, 
my will and my captions... All this belongs to the centered unity 
which T am, This content I try to increase by going out, and try to 
preserve by returning to the centered unity that I am. In this pro- 
cess I encounter innumerable: possibilities each of which, if accepted, 
means a sSelf-alteration and consequently a danger of disruption, For 
the sake of my present reality, I must keep outside of my centered | 
8e1f many possibilities, or I must give up somet.hing of what 1 now -am 
for the sake of something possible which may enlarge and '8trengthen 
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my centered self, 53o my life process oscillates between the possible 
and the real and requires the surrender of the one for the other-e 
the 8acrificial character of all life, 

Every individual has essential potentialities which he tends to 
actualize, according to the general movement of being from the 
potential to the actual, Some of these potentialities never reach 
the stage of concrete possibilities; historical, social and individual 
conditions reduce the possibilities drastically, From the point of 
view of human potentialities, a Central American rural Indian may have 
the same human potentialities as a North American college 8student, but 
he does not have the same possibilities of actuqlizing them, His 
ch6ices are much more limited, although he also has to sacrifice 
possibilities for realities and vice versas, 

Examples illustrating this situation are abundant, We must 
gacrifice possible interests for those which are or could become real, 
We must surrender possible work and possiIble vocations for the one we 
have chosen, Ve must sacrifice possible human relations for the sake 
of real ones or real ones for the sake of pos8ible ones, We must 
choose between a consistent but self-limiting building up of our life, 
and a breaking through as many limits as possible with a loss of 
consistency and direction, We must continuously decide between abun- 
dance and poverty, an between special kinds of abundance and special 
kinds of poverty, There is the abundance of life into which one 
is driven by the anxiety of remaining poor in sgome respect, or in 
many, but this abundance may surpass our power of doing Jjutice to it 
and to us and then the abundance becomes an empty repetition, If 


thereupon the opposite anxiety, that of losing oneself in life, leads 
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to a partial resignation or complete withdrawal from abundance, 
the poverty becomes empty self-relatedness, The centered unity of 
the personal self comprises many different trends, each with the 
tendency to dominate the center, We have mentioned this already in 
connection with the psychological Self and pointed to the structure 
of compulsion; the game ambiguity of Self-integration is present 
under the dimension of spirit, It is usually described as the 
struggle of values in a personal center anc can be called in onto 
logical terms, the conflict of essences within an existing self, One 
of the many ethical norms, strengthened by experiences with the en- 
countered world, takes hold on the personal center and shekes the 
balance of !eggences" within the centered unity, ' This can result 
in a failure of self-integration in personalities with strict and 
exclusive moral attitudes--just as it may lead to disrupting conflicts 
between the dominating and the Suppressed ethical norms, Even in the 
moral function of the spirit the ambiguity of sacrifice is apparent, 
The 8elf-integration of life includes the sacrifice of the possible 
for the real, or of the real for the possible, as an inescapable pro- 
cess in all the dimensions other than that of the spirit, and as an 
inegcapable decision within the dimenslon of the s8pirit, Sacrifice, 
in the common Judgment, is unambiguously good, In Chrisftftanftty, in 
which God himself makes the sacrifice according to Christian symbolism, 
the act of s8acrifice seems to transcend any ambiguity. But this is 
not true, as theological thought and penitential practice well know, 
They know that every sacrifice is a moral risk and that hidden motives 
may even make questionalbe a seemingly heroic s8acrifice., This does 


not mean that there should not. be sacrifice; the moral life demands 
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it continuously; but the risk must be taken with awareness that it 

is a risk, and not s8omething unambiguously good on which an easy con- 
8clence can rely, One of the risks is the decision whether to sacrifice 
the real for the possible, or the possible for the real, There is a 
tendency on the side of the "anxlous conscience! to prefer the real 

to the possible, because the real is at least familiar, while the 
possible is unknowmn, But the moral risk in sacrificing an important. 
pos8sibility can be equally as great as the risk in sacrificing an 
Important reality, The ambiguity of gacrifice also becomes visLble, 
if one asks, what is to be sacrificed? Self-g8acrifice may be worth- 
less Iif there is no self worthy of being sacrifided, The other one, 
or the cause for which it is sacrificed, may receive nothing from it, 
nor does he who makes the 8acrifice achieve moral self-integration by 
it. He may merely gain the power which weakness gives over the strong 
one for whakm the sacrifice is made, If however, the 8elf which is 
gacrificed is worthy, the question arises whether that for which it 

is sacrificed is worthy to receive it, The cause Which receives it 
i be evil, or the person for whom it is offered may use It for 
gelfish exploitation, Thus the ambiguity of saerifice is a decisive 
and all-permeating expression of the ambiguity of life in the function 
of 8elf-integration, It shows the human sitvation in the mixture of 
essential and existential elements and the impossibillity of separating 


them as good and evil in an unambiguous way. 
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The digcusaion of the conflict of norms and the neceenity of riaking the 
Sacrifice of gome of them for the eake of others has showm that the anbiguities of 
perBonal celf=intogration are ultimately rootet in the character of the novel las. 
Since morality is the constiiutive function of the spirit, the analysis of its nature 
and the proof of its anbiguity are deciaive for the understanding of the epirit and 
the predicament of man, Obviously, euch inquiry relates the pregent digcusasion to 
the Biblical and claasical theological judgnents about the meaning of the lav in the 
relation of God,and man, In this and the following chapters, the three functions 
of the spirit-morality, culture and religlon=will be treated geparatoly, Only 
after this has been done will their eaegentila unity, their actual conflicts and 


their pogsible reunion be considered, This aequence is called for by the fact that 
they can only be remited by that which trangcends each of them, namely, the new 
reality or the divine Spirit. Under the dimension of epirit as it is actual in human 
life, no reunion 1s poeeible, 

Three naih mroblems of the moral law confront the ethical inquiry: the uncondi- 
tina) character of the moral imperative, the norms of moral action, and the noral 
notivation, In all three the anbiguity of 14fe in the dinension of the epirit is 
manifeet. 


The noral inperative as ve have geen, is valid because it reprecents our 
eggential being over againet our state of exietential eatrangenant, For this reascn 
the moral imperative 1s categorical, its validity not dependent on external or internal 
conditions; 1t 1s unanbiguous, But this unanbiguity does not refer to anything concrete, 
It only 8ays that 1f there is a moral inperative, 1t is unconditional, The queation 
then 1s whether and where there 1s a moral inperative, Our filret angver was; The on» 
counter with another pore implies the unconditionsl command to acknowledge hin as 
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a pers, In Such encounters the validity of the moral inperative is basLoally 
experienced, But this does not ay what kind of encounter provides for euch an 
experience, and to angver this a qualifying description 1s needed, There are in- 
mmerable nonwpersonal encounters in reality (walking together in a crowd, reading 
about people in a newspaper) which are potentially personal encounters, but which 
never become actual, The trans tion from the potentially to the actually persomal 
encounter 1s a field with commtless ambiguities, many of which put before us painful 
decisions, The question, who is my neighbor, with all its problems, renaings valid 


in apite or nore exactly - because of the gong ansver given by Jeeus in the etory of 
the Good Samaritan, This anewer ghows that the abstract notion of "acknowledging 


the other ane as a peracn” becomes concrete only in the notion of partici 

the other neg (which follows from the ontological polarity of individualization and 
participation). Without participation one would not know what "other elf" moans; 
no empathy digcerning the difference between a thing and a person would be poeseible, 
Even the word "thou" in the degcription of the ego»thou encounter could not be uaed, 
because It implies the participation that is prezent whenever one addreases eomebody 
as & pers. So one mast agk, what kind of participation is it in wich the moral 
Self 1s constituted and which has unconditional validity? It certainly cannot be a 
participation in the particular characteristics of another self with one's own pare 
ticular characterietios. This would be the more or less gucceesful convergence of 
two particularities, a natter of chance which does not constitute a noral inperative, 
The noral inperative denands that ane se1f partioipate in the center of the other Self 
and congequently accept his particula: es ann 57 nee is 26 ormmane Minas 
the two individuals as individuals. This acooptance of the other elf by participating 
in his personal. center is the core of love in the eense of agane, the New Tootanent 
torn. The prolininery formal anover, that the undanditional character of the moral 
imperative is experienced in the encounter of perecn vith peraon, has now become ome 
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bodied in the material angver, that 1t is aaape which gives to the categorical in» 


perative its validity, to the peraon its centeredneass, and to the realn of the epirit 
1ts foundation. ls 
Aran as the ultinate nou of thenmaral lav 1s beyond the dietinetion of 

formal and material, But this axcertian beozuze of the naterial olenont in agans, 
yovedls the andiguity of the noral law==and 1+ does 0s Just in the term "law of love." 
The problen can be formilated 11ke tot hov 1s the participation in the center of the 
other se1f related to the participation in or rejection of 11s particular characterisitos? 
Do they support, or exclude, or init each other? For instance what is the eagential, 
what 1s the existential relation of agate and libido, and what does the mixture of both 


relations in a moral act mean for the validity of azane as ultinate norm? These questions 
are aaked in order $0 ehov the anbiguity of the noral law fron the point of view of its 
validity, and at the zane time they lead to the queetion of the anbiguity of the noral 

law from the point of view of its contentwothe actual commandments, 


The commndnents of the moral law are valid because they express nan's eeaential 
nature and put his easential being against hin in his state of existential eatrangement, 
This raiges the question: lor 1s nere3 colSntegration peratite within the cabianons 
mixture of eanential. and exiagtential elenents which characterizes 11fe? Ve angwored: 
By love in the sense of agape? Por love includes the ultinate, though formal principle 
of Jjustice and love applies it in an ever changing way to the concrete aituation, 
This 80lution is decieive for the queetion of the content of the moral law, 
But £4 can be attacked from two aides. Oneecan defend the pure formalian of ethics 
as It appears, GE 3 in Kant, and reject agape as ultimate principle just because 1% 
leads to anbiguous deciglons which are lacking in undonditional validity, But actually 
not even Kant was able to maintain the radical formaliem he intended, and in his elaboration 
of the noral inperative he appears as a liberal heir of Chrietianity and Stokolen, It 
Soems that radical ethical fornallen 1s logically inpoenidle becauee the form alvays 
reops waits of that fron which 14 has been abwtractel, Under these ciroumstances, 1t 1s 
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nore realistic to name the content from which the form 1s abetracted, but to formulate 
the principles in euch a way that the radicaliem of the pure form 1s wilted in them 
vith the conorete content, And this is just what agape does in spite of the ambiguities 
in 1ts application, 

The content of the moral law 1s historioally conditioned, This fact is the 
reasm why Kant attempted to liberate the ethical norm fron all concrete contents, 
and in contrast— it is als the reagcn why noet kinds of naturalien rejeot abeclute 
principles of noral action, According to then the content of the noral inperative 1s 
determined by biological and peyehologioal neceasltios, or by scolologiocal and cultural 
realities, This precludes absolute ethical norms and ainits only a caloulating ethical 
relativiem, 


The truth of ethical relativiam 11es in the inability of the moral law to give 
commandments which are unambiguous, both in their general form and in their concrete. 
application, Bvery moral law is abstract in relation to the unique and totally concrete 
s1tuation, This 1s true of what has been called natural law and of what has been called 


revealed law, Firet of all, this distinetion 1s ethically irrelevant becauge according 
to claenical Proteatant theology, the Ten Connendnents, as well as the connandnants of 
the Sermon on the Mount, are restatements of the natural law, the "law of love,” after 
periods in which 1t was partly forgotten, partly distoarted. Their gubstance is the 

natural law, or in our terminology, man's eaaential nature etanding against hin in his 
exigtential ostrangenent, If formulated in commndnents, this law nover reaches the 

here and now of a particular deciagion, With respect to it the comnendamnt may be right 
in a special situation, nainly in its prohibitive form, but it may be wrong in another 
sLtuation, just becauee of its probibiiive form. Every moral decieion denands a partial 
Liberation fron the atated nora) law, Every noral deoiaion 1s e rick beoguse there 1s 
no guarantee that 1t fulfills the law of love, the unconditional denand coning from the 
_ encounter with the other one, This riek met be talen, but 1f 1t is taken the queetion 
ariges, how is it poaeible to reach perecnal aelf-integration under theee conditions? 
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Bare 15 20 anavery to this quetion within the realu of nents nerel 4fo wat its 
andiguitios. For the anblguity of the moral law with respedt to ethical content 
appeers even in the abetract statenents of the noral, law thenselves, not only in their 
particular application, The anbigui.ty of the Ten Coumandnents, for instance, 1s rooted 
in the fact that, in epite of their univeraalist form, they are historically conditioned 
by the Igraelitic culture and its develojment out of the surrounding cultures, Even 
the ethical atatenents of the New Testanents, inoluding thoge of Jeaus, reflect the 
conditions of the Ronen Enpire and the radical withiraval of the individual from the 
problens of aooial and political existence, and this situation was repeated in all 
periods of the history of the Church, Ethical questions and angwers changed, and every 
angwer Or statenent of the moral law im each period of human history remained ambiguous, 


Man's eagential nature and the ultinate norm of agape in which it is exproaned are both, 
hidden and manifest, in the procesacs of life, We have no unambiguous approach to 
the created nature of nan and its dynantlo potentialities. Ve have only an indirect 
and ambiguous approach through the revelatory experiences wich underlie the ethical 
vwisdeom of all nations, but which are not unambiguous even though they are revelatorys 
For the hunan reception of every revelation males the revelation itself ambiguous for 


man's action, 


A practical congequence of theee conaiderations is that the moral conecience 
is anbiguous in what 1t commands to do or not to do, In view of inmmberable historical 
and peychological canes, one cannot deny that there is an "erring conascience,"” The 
conflicts between traditian and revolution, between nonlean and 1iberality, betwacn 
authority and autonomy, make a aimple reliance on the "volce of conscilenoce” inpoasible, 
It 1s a riek to follow one's omactiencey 1+ 1s a greater riak to contradict 14, But 
Somnetines this greater riak 1s required. Therefore, although 1t is aafer to follow one's 
consolence, the regult nay be digastrous, revealing the anbiguity of congoiones and driving 
to the quest for a moral certainty which is given in temporal 1ife only fragnentary and 
through Spiritual anticipation, 
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The principle of agape exproaes filret, the unconditional validity of the 

moral imperative, and second, gives the ultimate norm for all ethical content, But 
1t has ot411 a third functiont 1t 1s the ecurce of noral motivation. It commands, 
threatens, pronizes, noceeaarily 80, becaune fulfillnent of the law 1s reunlon with 
one's eazential being, or integration of the centered golf, The law is "good," as 

Paul 8ays. But Jjuat ak this point its deepest and most dangerous anblguity appears 
that whieh trove Paul, Auguatine and lather to thete revelutionary exparienous, The 
law as law is an expreasion of man's estrangenent from hinself, In the etate of ner 


(which is not an historical atage) there is no 
law, because nan is eaentially united with that to which he belongs: the divine ground 
of his world and of hinzelf, What ought to be and what 1s are identical in the state 
of potentiality, In existence this identity is broken and in every life proceas the 
identity and non=identity of what is and what ought to be are nized. Therefore, 
obedience and disobedience to the law are nixed; the law has the power to motivate 
partial fulfllinent, but in 80 doing 1t also drives to resietance, because 1t confirms 
by its very character as law our eeparation fron the state of fulſillment, It produces 
hoetility against God, man and onecelf. This leads to the different attitudes towards 


the law. The fact that 14 has gone notivating power leads to the eolf=deceiption that 
It can produce reunion with our eagential being, namely a complete gelfelntegration of 
Life in the realn of the spirit, This olf=deception 1s oameploucualy reprecented by 
plotists, the moraliets, the people of good-will, They arg zwightoous, and they dezerve 
tp be ainired, On a linited basis they are well-centered, etrong, zelf-cortain, 
dendnating, They are pernons who radiate Jjudgnent even when they don't egpress it fn 
words. Tot juat by their rightocumens they are aften reepmeiile for the Ulaintegration 
The other attitude towards the law, probably that of the najority of people, 
is a reaiemed acceptance of the fack that its notivating power 1s 1inited and that 1s 
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cannot bring about a full reunion with what we onght to be. They do not deny the 
validity of the lawy they do not fall into anti-nanien, and go they comproenias with its 
commandments. 


This 1s the attitude of those who try to obey the law and oaoillate 
between fulfilinent and nowfulfillnent, between a linkted centereiness and a 11mdited 
dLoperson, They are good in the gense of conentional legality and their fragmentary 
fulfillment of the law makes the 11fe of gookety poaaible, But their goodr 
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that of the righteous ones, 1s anbilguous only vin leos golf-dopeption and vith lens 
moral arrogance « 

There is a third :bbttude towards the law, one which combines a radical 
acceptance of the validity of the law with a complete deapair about its motivating 
pover, This attitude 1s the regult of pazetonate attenpts to be a "righteous one" 
and to fulfill the law without compronize in its undonditlonal geriougness, If theee 
otrivings are followed ty the experience of fallurs the centered oolf io dlorupted in 
the conflict between willing and doing. One is aware of the fact which has been re- 
discovered and methoddlogically degcribed by precent=day analytic peychology), that 
the ambiguous hidden motives of persomal decietons are not transformed by commandments, 
The motivating power of the law is defied by then, sometimes by direct realetance, 
aometines by the prooess of rationalization and==in the soclal realmof the production 
of ideologies, The motivating power of the divine law is wredked by what Paul calls 


the oppoaing "law in our nembers,* And this is not changed by the reduction of the 
whole law to the law of agape, because 1f agape (towards God, man and oneeelf) is in- 
poaed on us as law, the inpoasibiliity of fulfilling It becomes nore obvious than in the 
cage of any particular law, The experience of this eituation drives to the queet for 
a morality which fulfills the law by transcending 1t, nanely, agape given to nan as 


romiting and integrating reality, as now being and not as law. 
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The second of the polarities in the atructure of being is dynanics and 
form, It is effective in the function of life which we have called 2elf-oreativity, 
and 1t 1s effective in the principle of growth, Growth 1s dependent on the polar 
elenent of dynanics insofar as growth is the process by which a formed reality goes 
beyond 1teelf to another form, which is both the pregervation.and the transfornation 


of the original reality. This process is the way in which 11fe creates itaelf, It 


does not create iteelf in terms of original creation, It is given to iteelf by the 
divine creativity which transcends and underlies all proceages of life, But on this 
-basis 1ife creates iteelf through the dynanics of growth, The phenomenon of growth 
is fundamental under all dimensions of life, It is frequently uged as the ultimate 
norm by philosphers who openly reject all iiiunts noms (e.g. pragnatiets)., It 
is u8ed for procegses under the dinension of the spirit and for the work of the 


Divine Spirit. It is a main category in individuel as well as eocial life, and in 
the "philosophies of process” it is the hidden reason for their preference for 
"beconing* to "being," 

But dynamics 1s held in a polar interdependence with form, Self-creation 
of 1ife is alvays creation of form, Nothing that grows is without form. 


The form 
makes a thing what it is, and the form makes a creation of man's culture into what 
it ig: a poem or a building or a law etc, However, a continuous series of forns 
alone is not growth, Another elenent, coning from the pole of dynanics, nakes itself 
felt. Every nov form is made poenible only by breaking through the limits of an 014 
form, In other words, between the 014 and the nev form there 1s a moment of "chaos," 
of *no-longer"-form and "not=yot" form, This chaos is never absuolute; 1t cannot be 
abeolute beoaue according to the etruoture of the antologloal. polarities, being inplies 
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form, Even the relative chaos has a relative form. But relative chaos with relative 
form is transitional, and as euch it is a danger to the self-creative function of 
life, life at this corieis may fall back to its etarting-poilnt and resiet creatian, 
or 1% nay destroy iteelf in the attempt to reach a new forms One thinks here of the 
deetructive inplications of every birth, whether of individuals or species, of the 
payochologioal phenomenon of repreasilon and of the creation of & new sookal entity or 
a new artistic etyle, The chaotic element which appears here 1s already nanifest 
in the creation myths, even the creation s8tories of the 014 Testanent. Creation and 
chaos belong to each other, and even the exclusive monotheiem of Biblical religion 
confirms this structure of life, It is echoed in the aymabolic dezcriptions of the 
aivins 1ife, of its abyanal depth, of its character as burning fire, of its euffering 
over and with the creatures, of its deastructive wrath, But in the divine life the 


element of chaos does not endanger its eternal fulfillnent, while in the life of the 
areature 1t leads, under the conditions of estrangenent, to the ambiguity of celf- 
creativity and destructiveness, Destruction can then be degcribed as the prevalence 
of the element of of chaos over againest the pole of form in the dynamics of 11ife, 
But there is no pure destruction in any life procees. The merely negative 
has no being, In every process of 1ife there are structure of creation nixed with 


structure of deatruction, and in guch a vay that they cannot be unanbiguously eeparated, 
Onoe can establigch the ideal of the "living form" against the "dead form” or the 


"form-nogation,” but in the actual proceames of life the decisicn as to which process 


is dominated by one or the other of theee three etructures, is never finaloyhich is in 
agreenent with the historical dinension of 1ife and the openness of the historical 
process to the future, 

There is a mitual dependence of self=ilntegration and disintegration, on the ons 
aids, and of 2o1f=oreation and dootruction on the other, The living form of an in= 
dividual being is centered, and digintegration 1s the loss of this form. The one 1s 
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the result of self-creation, the other of deatructian, Nevertheleas, the two funotions 
mast be distinguighedlire the two polarities on which they are dependent, Self=inte- 
gration conatitutes the individual being in its centeredness; aelf-creation give the 
dnanle inpulee which ditves 1ife from one centered atate to another under the 
prineiple of growth, Centeredness does not imply growth but growth pregupposes the 
coning from and the going to a state of centeredness, Likevise disgintegration is 
poasibly, but not neceaaarily destruction, Diaintegration takes place within a 
centered unity; destruction can ocour only in the encounter of centered unity with 


centered unity, Disintegration is repregented by digease, destruction by death, 


Growth 1ike centeredness is a wniversasl function of life, But while the 
_ concept of centeredness is taken from the dinension of the inorganic and its geo- 
metrical meagurement, the concept of growth is taken from the organic dinenslon and 
is one of its basic characterietice, In both canes, the concept is uned metaphorically 
to indicate the untversal principle under which one of the three basic functions of 
life works, but 1t 1s als used literally in the realm from which it 1s taken. 
"Growth" is used metaphorically whenever 1% refers to the inorganic realng-— 
>, the mnlcrocoanic andthet of ordinary experiences, The problem of 
the growth and decay in the mnacrococsmic aphere is as old as mythology and as new as 
recent astronmy, It was envisaged,for instance in the rhythnio process of the 
burning and reneval of a "coamos" in the discueasions about "entropy," threatening 
the"death"of the world by the loas of warmth, or in the indications given by con- 
temporary astronomy that we 1ive within an expanding world, Such ideas ehow that 
mankind has always been aware of the anbiguity of se1f creativity and destruction 
in the proceeees of life universally, including the inorganic dinension, The religious 
eignificance of theee ideas is obvious, but they should never be abused (as has the 
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dootrine of entropy by basing on them arguments for the exiastence of a highest being. 

The ambiguity of creation and destruction is equally visible in the nicrogcande 
eapecially the eubatonie aphere, The process of the geneais and decay of the amallest 
particles of natter, mitual annihilation as expreascd in the conception of "counter 
matter,” the exhauston of radiating nateriale in all these hypothetical concepts, life 
is een as creating itself and being destroyed under the predoninance of the inorganic 
dimensLlons, Thege nicroccanic developments are the background for developments of 
growth and decay within the realm of the inorganic naterials ordinarily encountered 
even thos which actually a8ynbolically give the inpreasion of wnchangeable duration 
(rooks, metals, etcs) 


In the realns which are doninated by the dimensions of the crganic the con 
cepts of 8elf-creativity and destruction, growth and decay come into their om, for 
1t 1s here that life and death are experienced, It is not neceaaary to confirm the 
facts as such, but 1+ 1s inportant to point out the ambiguous intervweaving of aelf- 
creation and deestruction in all realms of the organie, In every process of growth 


the canditions of life are also the conditions of death, Death is precent in every 


1ife process from its beginning to its end, although the actual death of a living 
being is dependent not only on the ambiguity of its om individual life process, but 
alwo on 1ts poesition within the totality of 14fe. But death from outeide could have 


no power over a being if death from insids were not continucusly at work, 

| Thorefore one mat affirm that the nonent of our conception is the monent in 
which we begin not only to 1ive but aleo to die, The eans cellular constitution which 
gives a being the power of 1ife drives toward the extinotion of this power, This an» 
blguity of 8elf-production and destruction in any 1ife process is a fundanental experience 
of all 1ife, Iiving beings are congeiously aware of it, and the face of every living 
being there is expreaeed the ambiguity of growth and decay in its 1ife process, 

The ambiguity of gelf-produotion and deetruction is not 1inited to the grovth 
of the living being in ti2elf, but aleo to ite growth in relation to other 1ife, In- 
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dividual life noves within the context of all life; in each moment of a 1ife process, 
atrange life is encountered, with both oreative and deatructive reactions an both 
8ides, life grows by euppreveing or removing or conguning other 11fe, life 1ives 
on 14fe, 

This lead to the concept of etruggle as a eynptan of the anbiguity of 14fe in 
all realus, but nost properly speaking in the organic realu and moat olenificantly in 
its historical dimension (gee Park V), Bvery look at nature confirms the reality of 


struggle as an anblguous means of the self-oreation of 14foma fact clasnically 
formilated by Heraclitus when he calls "var" the father of all things. One could 
write a "phenomenology of encounters” ghowing how the growth of 1ife at every step 
includes conflicts with other life, Ons could point to the neceeaity for the individual 
to puch ahead in trial, defeat and triumph in order to actuglize 1teelf, and to the 
unavoidable clash with the like attempts and experiences of other 1ife, In push and 
counterwpuah, life effects a prelininary balance in all dinenslons and there is not 

a priori certainty about the outcome of these conflicts, The b:lance achieved in one 
moment is destroyed in the next, 


This is the cage in the relation between organic beings, even of the games epecies 


in the encounter of species where the one feeds on the other the s8truggle becomes even 
more cona8plcucusly a tool of growth, A life-and-death atruggle is going on in all of 
what we call "nature," and because of the mnultidinensional unity of life, it is going 


en also between men, within man and in the history of mankind, It is « univeraek 
atructure of 1ife and diaregard ed of this fact is the underlying reascn for the 
theoretioal error and practical failure of legalistic pacifiam which tries to aboligh 
this characteristic of the gelf=creation of all lifewat least in historical mankind, 
Life 11ives on life, but it also lives through life, being defended, atrengthened 
and driven beyond itself by the struggle, The euwrvival of the etrongest 1s the means 
by which 1ife in the proceas of aelf=creation reaches its prelininary balance, a balance 
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which 1s contimously threatened by the dynanios of being and the grovth of life, 
It is only by the vaste of inmmerable seeds of generative power and actual in 
dividuals that a prolininary balance in nature is naintained, Without guch waste 


a whole complex of natural 1ife would be destroyed, as happens when clinatic condi- 
tions or lunan activities interfere. 


The conditions of death are aleo the conditions 
of 1ife, 

In the self-creation of 11fe the individual life process transcends itself 
in two directions, by labor and by propagation, The anbiguity of labor as a form of 
the gelf-creation of 1ife 1s powerfully exprezued in the curse laid on Adam and Eve 
in the story of the Fall, In Englieh the word labor 1s uged both for the pangs of 
childbirth and for the toll of tilling the land, Labor as the reault of being 


throm out of Paradice 1s inposed on the woman and the man, There 1s 1ittle poaltive 


valuation of labor in the 014 Testament, and not mach fin the New Testament or in the 
netieval Church (oven for the monastic 1ife), and certainly no glorification of 1t 

as there is in Protestantien, industrial 8ockety and socikaliem, In the attitudes of 
these latter the burden of labor has often been concealed, easpecially in educational 
contexts, and gometimes even repressed, as by the contemporary activistic ideology 

and by people who feel a vacuum the menent they stop working, These extrenes in the 
valuation of labor ghow its anbiguity, an ambiguity which appears in every life process 
under the dinensLons of the organic, 


Individualized and eeparated fron the encountered reality, 1ife goes beyond 
1itaelf to acainilate other 1ife, be it under the inorganic, be 1t under the organie 
dimenalon, Dut in order to go out, It mast eubnit to the gurrender of a well-preerved 
aelf-identity. It mat eurrender the bleageiness of a fulfilled resting in iteelf; 
14 must toll. tron 47 eviven by 1kbide or eres; 14 canned cocaye the lober of drotrey- 
ing a potential balance for an actual creative imbalance, In the concrete-symbolic 
language of the 014 Testanent, even God has been throm out of his bleesed balance and 
forced into labor by human ein, It is in this context that the Ronantic devaluation 


of technical progress mast be rejected, Inaoſar as 1t l{berates inmumerable human 
beings fran a toll which ruins their bodies and prevents the actualization of the 
potentialities of their epirit, technical progress is a healing pover in view of the 
wounds caueed by the deastructive implications of labors 

But there 1s the other oide of the ambiguity of labor, Labor prevents the 
gelf-identity of a living individual from losing its dynanios and beooning empty. 
This is the reasm why the laboerwlogs bleagodness of heaven, as 1t appears in 
mythological oymbols, 1s abhorred by nan people who identify if with the hell of 
eternal ennui, and prefer to 1t the hell of eternal pain, This ahows that for 


a being whose life is conditioned by time and apace, the burden of labor is an ox» 
preasion of its real life, and as guch a bleeping guperior to the inaginary one of 
dreaning innocence or nere potentiality. In every labor the sighing under its 
burden 1s anbiguously mixed with the anxiety about loaing it, witnesaing to the 
ambiguity of the aelf-oreation of 1ife, 

The most conspicuocus and myaterious ambiguity in the funcion of the gelf- 
oreation of 1ife is that of propagation, or canoretely, that of 8exual differentia- 
tion and reunion, In it the gelf-coreative proces of 1ife under the dinenaion of the 
organic reaches its highest power and its deepest anbiguity, Individual organiens 
are driven towards each other to experience the highest ecatacy, but in this experience 
the individuals disappear as geparate individuals and gometimnes they die or are killed 


by their nates, The gexual union of the separate is the most consploucus form of 
the golf-creatian of 11ifo, and 1t is here that the life of the epecies which is actual 
in individuals both fulfills and negates the individuals. This holds true not only 
at hs intividcte wiikin « axerics tut clas of the cpabiie Haile, In producing in- 
dividuals 1t produces from tine to time thooe which repregent the transition to « new 
apecies, anticipating the anbiguity of 1ife in the historical dinensilon, 

The diecussion of the anbiguity of propagation has, 1ifo that of the anbiguity 
of labor, touched on the realn which reprevents the transition from the dinensLon of the 
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organic to that of the epirit—the realm of gelf=avareness, the paychological, 
As Shown above, it 1s dIiffioult to geparate It from the two between which 1t is a 


bridgez nevertheless, one can abstract some elements from them and discuas them in- 
dependently. 

The ambiguity of 8elf=creation appears in tems of aelf-arareneas in the 
ambiguities of pleagure and pain and of 1ife "instinot” and death "instinet", With 
reapect to the first, it gens evident that every ablf-creative procees of life ig 
if 1t reaches avareneeg—-a Source of ploagure, and every destructive process of life 
a 8ource of pain, Prom this einple and geeningly unambiguous statenent the peychological 
law has been derived according to which every life process is a pursvit of plearure 
and a flight from pain, The inference 1s thoroughly falee. Healthy life follows 


the principle of self-creation, and in the moment of creativity the normal living being 
digregards both pain and pleasure. They nay be pregent in or as consequences of the 


creative act, but they are not obJects of purasuit or f1ight within the act itzelf., 
Therefore, it is totally misleading to agk: does not the creative act itself provide 
8 pleasure of a higher order even if pain is connected with it, and does this not con- 
firm the pleasgure principle? It does not, because this wlnaiule agaerts an intentional 
pursuilt of happiness, and there is no guch intention in the creative act iteself, It 
certainly fulfills sonething towards which 14fe is driven by its inner dynanios, the 
classical name of which is eros, This 1s the reasm why 8uccesceful production gives 
Joy, but there would be no creative act and no joy of fulfillnent if the act were in- 
tended as a means to bring about Joy, Creative eros implies gurrender to the object of 
eros, and it is deatroyed by reflection upon its poasible consequences in terns of joy 
or pain, Only in 8ick, uncentered, and therefore unfree and creative 1ife is the pain= 
pleasure principle valid, 

The ambiguity of pain and pleasure is mnost conspicuous in a phenomenon which 
is often called morbid, but which is undversally present in healthy as vell as aick 
lifew-the experience of pain in pleapure and of pleagure in pain, The paychological 
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naterial eubstantiating this ambiguity in the aelf creation of life is extensive, 
but not fully understood, In iteelf it is no a matter of an unambiguous dietortion of 


l1ifemas the term morbid would indicatembut rather an ever-prezent aymnpton of the 
anblguity of 1ife under the di:ension of self=grareness., It appears nost strikingly 
in two of the characteriatics of the eelf-production of 1ifeoin struggle and in aex., 

In the ambiguity of pain and pleasure, the anbiguity of life inotinot and 
death instinot is anticipated, The two words are questionable tools for grasping 


phenomena which are deeply rooted in the self=creative function of life, It is in 
the contradictions of nature a living being to affirm its 1ife and to deny it, The 
zelf-affirmation of 1ifo 1s ugually taken for granted, its negation rarely, and if the 
latter is taught, as in Freud's dootrine of Todegtrigh (badly translated by death in- 
instinet), even the othervige orthodox pupile rebel, But the facts, given in innediate 
aelf=avereness, prove the ambiguity of 1ife as degcribed by Freud (and 2een by Paul 
when he speaks of the s8adness of this world which leads to death). life in every 


congcious being, is aware of its exhaustibilityz it dimly feels that it 
end, and the eymptons of its exhaustion not only attike 1t conecious of this fact, but 
also awaken a longing for it, It is not an acute 8tate of pain which produces the deesire 
to be rid of oneeelf in order to be rid of the pain (although this nay aleo happen); it 1s 
he existential anmronecs of one's finitude which pogses the question of whether the 
continuation of finite existence 1s worth the burden of it, Put as long as there is life, 
this tendenoy 18 cou 20d by the eelf-affirmation of life, the deaire to naintain 
its identity even if 14 is the identity of the life of a finite, exhaustible individual, 
Thus cutoide actualipes an inphtes latent in all 1ife, This 1s the reascn for the 
pregence of outcidel fantaaies in nost people, but the comperative rarity of actual 
8ulcides. It makes unambiguous what, according to the nature of life, is valid only 
in its anbiguity. : 

All these factors have been ecnaidered without regard to the dinensions of 
spirit and of history, but they have laid the foundations for a desoription of 
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&. Human spirit and Divine Spirit in principle 
We have dared to use the alnost forbidden word'spirit" (with a ana11 


"g") for two purposes, first in order to give an adequate ent nana to 
that funetion of 1ife wich characterizes man as man and is ac tual ned in 
morality, culture and religion; 8econdly in order to provide the eymboltc 
material which 1s uged in the gymbols' Divine Spirit” or Spiritual Pregence." 
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Spirit as the unity of power and meaning in hinself, SA& would not have 


been able to express the revelatory experience of "God pregert®* 4n the term 
"Spirit or Spiritugl Pregence.” This chows again that no dootrine of the Divhe 
Spirit 18s possLble without an understanding of gpirit as a dimension of 11fe. 
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1, Te character of the manifestation of the Divine Spirit in 


the human spirit 


a, Human spirit and Divine Spirit in principle 


We have dared to use the almost forbidden word 8pirit (with a mall 
ig) for two purposes; first, in order to give an adequate name .naiffe to 
that funetion of life wich characterizes man as man and is actualized in 
morality, culture and religion; Secondly, in order to provide the symbolic 
material which is used in the symbols Divine Spirit or Spiritual Presence. 
The dimension of 8pirit provides this material, As werhave $Seen, 8pirit as a 
dimension of life unites the element of power of being with the element of meaning 
of being}, it can be defined as the actualization of power and meaning in 
unity. Within the limits of our experience this happens only in man, /4n-man- 
a8: "whole, in all the dimensions of life which are present in him, Man, 
in —— himself as man, experiences his being determined in his 
nature by 8pirit as a dimension of his life, This immediate experience 
makes it possible to __ MENGEIITY of God as Spirit and of the 


Divine Spirit. "hee Kivkin are ;) Like OPIIeng we Say of Goa)symbols, 


using and transcending RE ny "tees. Withort man's experience of 

 8pirit as the unity of power and meaning in himself, he would not have 

been able to express the revelatory experience of "God present" in the term 

Spirit or Spiritual Presence. This shows again that no doctrine of the Divhe 

Spirit is possible without an understanding of 8pirit as a dimension of life. 
The question of the relation between Spirit and spirit is usuvally answered 

by the metaphor that the Divine Spirit dwells and works in the human spirit. 


- 1k8, 


/ the word "In,7 thin this So contains all problems of the relation 


of the Divine and the human, the unconditional and the conditioned, the 
creative ground and creaturely existence, If the Divine Spirit breaks 
into the human Spirit, this does not mean that it rests there, but it does 
mean that it drives the human spirit out of itself, that the "in" of the 
Mvine Spirit is an "out" for the human spirit. The spirit, a dimension 


of finite 1ife, borne by finite man, is driven into a 8uccessful 8elf- 


transcendence; it is grasped by something ultimate and unconditional, It 


is Still the human spirit, it remains wat it 18, but, at the s8ame time, it 
goes out of itself under the impact of the Divine Spirit. The classical 


term Aworth saving} for "2M ny _— of being grasped by the Spiritual Presence 


CARA). CARS 


is "ecstasy." It ' the human 8ituation under the Spiritual 


Presence, 


We have descriIbed the nature of the revelatory experience, its 


ecstatic character and its relation 60 the cognitive 8ide of the human Spirit, 
RF Teena mom, 


in re part-on| "Reagon and Revelation, ") Volume I, J PP. 106 ff. We 8hall give 


as e . b Py - = % = . = - a _ ”e ry mm s F Vikas = «a4? g _ 'cM 6 _ Kt -xS __ 


a s8imilar description of the nature of the saving experience which is an 
element in the revelatory experience, as the labter is an element in the 
Saving experience, In both of them the Spiritual Presence creates an 
ecstasy which drives the Spirit of man beyond itself without destroying Its 
ess8ential, namely rational structure, Ecstasy does not destroy the cen- 


teredness of the integrated 8e1f, If it did, demonic possession would 


replace the creative presence of the Spirit. 
But, although the ecstatic character of the experience of the Spiritual 


Presence does not destroy the rational 8trueture of the human 8pirit,it does 
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Something the human spirit could not do by itself. It creates unambiguous 

| life if it takes hold of man, Man in Self-transcendence,/ can reach out for 
it, but man's 8elf-transcendence cannot reach dt, if he is not grasped by 
it. He remains, Man by the very nature of his 8elf-transcendence is 
driven to ask the question of unambiguous life, but the answer must come 
to him through the ereative power of the Spiritual Presence. So-called 
Tnatural theology" is a description of manis self-transcendence and the 
questions implied in its ambiguity. But "natural theology" does not give 
the answer, 

This implies the other observ ation, namety” that tHe human spirit is 
not able to force the Divine Spirit upon itself., The attempt to do $0 
belongs to the ambiguities of religion as well as indirectly to those 
of eulture and morality, If religious devotion, or moral obedience, or 


_ force pon , 
Scientific honesty could fxez the Divine Spirit to "descend" bt us, the qu7 whe 
Pe Hu 


Spirit then "degcending" would be the human s8pirit in ar Be, l 
It would be--and is immntt inmmerable times man's spirit ascending--the 
natural form of man's s8elf-transcendence, The fimte cannot force the 
infinite; man cannot force God, The human s8pirit is a dimension of 1ife 
and ambiguous a5 all life, ew Divine Spirit creates unambiguous life. 
This leads to the question how ie thesis of the multi-=dimensLonal unity 
of life relates to the Spiritual Presence. 14-288. Gne of the functions of 
j- thesis G K prevent dualistic and supranaturalistic doctrines of man in 
himself and in his relation to God; and it is unavoidable that the question 
arises F- whether the contrast between human spirit and Divine Spirit does | 
not reintroduce a dualistic-supranatural element, The basic answer te-ithis 
__questien is that the relation of the finite to that which is infinite--and 


therefore above the contrast of the finite to the infinite--is Incommengurable, 
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and cannot be expressed adequately by the 8ame metaphor by which the relation 
of finite realms are expressed, On the other hand, there is no other way 
to express any relation to the divine ground of being than by using finite 
material and the language of 8ymbols. This difficulty cannot completely be 
NSLFiooted dad. But 


A 
it is possible to indicate in theological language the awareness of the 


P” oa 
overcome. TI4-4s the human 8ituation itself waich is 


human 8ituation including the limits of all attempts to ft express the 
ultimate relation. One of the ways of doing this is the use of the metaphor 
dimension, but with a radical qualification, and to speak of the "dimension 
of depth" gf or of the "dimension of the ultimate,” or of "the eternal." 

as I myself have done + PTDORD occasions). Tt is a that if "di- 
mension®" is used in these phrases it means something offer than thc. 
the series of the dimensions of life we have described. It is not one dimen- 
sion in this s8eries, dependent in its actualization from the preceding one's 
but it is the ground of the being of all of them and the aim towards wich 
they transcend, Theeefore, if the term dimension is used in combinations 
like "dimension of depth" (which has become quite popular) it means ditoT 
-dimenston in wich all dimensions are rooted and negated and affirmed. This 
however transforms the metaphor into a symbol; and it is doubtful. wether 
this double use of the game word is reconnendable. 

Another way of dealing with the difficulty of expressing the relation 
of the human s8pirit to the Divine Spirit is/ to replace the metaphor dimensilon 
by the category "quality" and to speak of that which is above finitude and 
infinity as a "quality" of the finite, as the finite is a quality of the 
1ife of that which is above finitude and infinity. Since the finite is 
potentially or ess8entially an element in the divine life, everything finite 


is qualified by this ess8ential relation, And since the existential 8ituation 
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in wich the finite is actual implies the s8eparation from and the resis tance 
against the esgential unity of the finite and the infinite, the finite has 
ceased to be actually qualified by the esg8ential unity with the infinite. 
Only in the 8elf-transcendence of life oY Tmemory" of the es8ential unity 
with the infinitews preserved. The dualistic element,” implied in 8uch a 
termindlogy OI PETS and Transitory,; It is the Separation 
of the aviual from the potential, of the existential from the esgential. 
But is is not the dualism of levels, it is not supranaturalistic. 

One has asked whether the removal of the metaphor "Level" for the 
8ake of the metaphor"dimension" does not contradict the method of the 
correlation between existential questions and theological answers. This 
would be the cage if the Divine Spirit repregented a new dimensiLon within 
the Series of the dimensions of life. But this is not intended, and as I 
hope clearly rejected / (after 8ome oscillations and ambiguities) by the 
preceding consideration, Man's existential s8ituation nolinds the method 
of correlation, but prohibits the dualism of Levels, In the essential 
relation of the #{ human 8pirit to the divine Spirit there is no correlation, 


but mutual immanence, 


b, Structure and ecstasy 

The Spiritual Presgence does not destroy the Structure of the centered 
8e1f, the bearer of the dimension of spirit., Ecstasy is not the negation 
of 8tructure, This is one of the consequences of the doctrine of "transi- 
tory dualism,"” as discussed in the last paragraphs. A dualism of levels 
neces8s8arily leads to the destruction of the finite, e.g., the human s8pirit, 
for the 8ake of the Divine Spirit. Buty religiously opeakingy God does 
not need to destroy his created world whiek is good In its esgential nature, 
in order to manifest hinself in it. We have discussed this in connection 


192. 
with the meaning of "miracle." Wen rejecting miracles in the 8upra- 
naturalistic gense of the word, we also rejected the miracle of Om 
created by the 9 irik tual Presence which would destroy the s8trueture of the 


Spirit in man, (comp, Vol, I., pp. ©. 3 


However, if we try to give a "phenomenology" of the Spiritual Presence, 

we find in the history of religion a large MEE of reports and descriptions 
which seem to indicate that Z ecstasy G, as the work of the Spirit disrupts 
created structure. Since the earliest times and 8t1ll in the Biblical 
1iterature the manifestations of the Spiritual pe BO miraculous 
character, The Spirit has bodily effects, e.g., the transference of a 
person from one place to another, changes within the body, the generation. 
of new life in it, penetration of /Ff7 rigid bodies, ete, And the Spirit 
has psychological effects of an extraordinary character, elevating intellect. 
or will to a strength which cannot be derived from the ordinary structure 

=; 


of a person, >8.g.., the knowledge of unknom languages, the penetration into 


the innermost CE ab_g of another person, the healing even beyond 8patial 


FeoVeness . nese : reports, \towever URN WokE historical reliabllity, J 


ce ee ownononmes <5 


point to two important qualities of Spiritual Pregence; their univergal and 
their extraordinary character. The universal impact of the Spiritual 
Presence on all realms of life is expressed in these reports by miracles 
under all dimensions pointing in Supranaturalis tic language to the truth 
of the unity of life. Spiritual Presence answers questions implied in the 
ambi gui ties under all Ms of life: Spatial and temporal separation, 
bodily and psychological disorders and limitations are overcome. We shall 
carry this through later in "demythologized" terms) . 

The way in which man's spirit receives the impact of Spiritual Presence 
is expresed in the tw terns inspiration and infusion, Both of them use 


153, (126) 
Spatial metaphors: "Hreathing" into, "pouring" into the human spirit. 
In the discussion of revelation we have Sharply rejected the distortion of 
the experience of inspiration into an nfurtls les8on about God and S 
DMvine matters, The Spiritual Presence is not the presence of a teacher, 


but of a meaning-bearing power which grasps the human spirit in an 


ecstatic experience. The teacher can later analy5e and formulate the element 


For (45 Taree, 
of meaning in the ecstasy of inspiration 4as ors. , the s7stematic theologian 


aces} , but wen the analysis of the teacher $tarts, te Iinspirational ex- 


perilence _ RLFOacy passed, 
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The pe. > harm, \degoribing dia/epnttal A phor, /the Impact of the 


; / 
Spiritual Progence/[ad [ntucion) It is a central concept in the early and 
b, — S 


in the Catholic Church to describe the rehktion of the Divine Spirit and 


the human s8pirit. Terms like "infusio fidei" or infusio amoris derive 


faith and love from the infusio Spititus Sancti, the infusion of the Holy 


SPLrYit. Protestantism was and is suspicibns of this teminology because 
of the magic-materialistic perversion of the idea in the later Roman Church, 
The Spirit became a 8ubstance, the reality of which was not necessarily 
noticed by the centered 2elf-awareness of the person. It became a kind of 
matter which was transmitted by the priest in the peeformance of the 
Sacraments if the receiving 8ubJect did not resist. The consequence of this 
a-pereonaliatic understanding of the Spiritual Pregence was an obJectivation 
of the 2px life T/Y! up to, the vuniness practice oe S8elling indulgences. 
For ae ant thinking he Spirit is always personal, Farm and love are 
impacts of the Spiritual Presence on the centered 8elf, and the way in 
wich this impact happens is the "word," even within the f administration 


| Protestantion /> 


to use the term Iinfusion for the — of the Spiritual Presence. 


SIO 


an ANTI” em 
of the s8acraments, This is reluctanes 
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But this reluctance is not wholly justified and Protestantism 


is not molly consistent about it. When reading and interpreting the 8 tory 
of Pentecost and 8imilar stories in the New Testament, especially in the 
book of Acts and pasSages of the bpistles, eapecially of Paul, the Protes- 
tant also uses the metaphor "pouring out" in relation to the Holy Spirit. 
And rightly 80, becauge even if in-spiration is preferred, one does not 
escape a Substantial metaphor, the breath" also b&ing a substance entering 
him who receives the Spirit. But there is another reason for using the 
term infusion besides Iinspiration, namely the rediscovery of the 8ignifi- 
cance of the unconscious by contemporary psychology, and the reevaluation 
of 8ymbols and 8acraments in contrast to the traditional Protestant emphasis 
on the doctrinal and moral word as the matt of the Spirit, 

But whether the ecstatic reception of the Spiritual Presence is 
described as inspiration or as infusion or as both, the basic rule must be 
to describe it in such a way that ecstasy does not disrupt 8tructure. The 
uni ty of ecstasy and 8tructure is classically expressed in Paul's doctrine 
of the Spirit. Paul is primarily the theologian of the Spirit. Both his 
Christology and his eschatology are dependent on this central point in his 
thinking, His doctrine of justification through faith by grace is a matter 
of 8upport and defense of his main as8ertion that a new creation has happened 
with the appearance of the Christ. And the new creation is the creation of 
the Spirit, The ecstatic element in the experience of the Spiritual 
Presence is strongly emphasized by Paul in accordance with all New Testament 
Stories in whichf.t is described. He claims these expertences, which he 
acknowledges in others, also for himself, He knows that every 8uccessfiil 
prayer that penetrates to God has ecstatic character. It is impossible for 


the human gpirit, s8ince man does not know how to pray; but it is possible 
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for the Divine Spirit to IO MWMrough man even without words, The 
Dang often used by kin) "being in Christ, " ib not point to psycho- 
logical empathy w.th Jegus Am, but it does point qt ecstatic partici. 
pation in the Christ who "is the Spirit,” to live in the 8phere of his 
Spiritual power, 

But,/ at the same time, Paul resists any tendency to use ecatasy 
in order to disrupt structure, This is classically expressed in the 
first letter to the eptaiidiong when Paul speaks about the gifts of the 
Spirit and rejects the ecstatic speaking in tongues/ if it produces chaos 
and disrupts the community, or the emphas1is on ootiaig experiences of an 


ecstatic character if it produces hubris, or the other charismata (gifts 


of the Spirit) if they are not 8ubjected to agape. And then he 8hows the 


greatest of the creations of the Spiritual Presence, namedyc agape itself. 


(EELLERLENXHREXNEKRNEERRELRBKRNREXEKEs& Tn the hymn to 


agape in I Corinthians, FEI TIM 13, the 8trueture of the moral imperative 
and the ecstasy of the Spiritual Presence are completely we; The > 
Similar way, the first three chapters of the 8ame letter show a way of 
uniting the 8tructure of the cognition with the ecstasy of the Spiritual 
Presence, The relation to the divine ground of being through the Divine 


opLirit is not agnesiLo us it is not anoral};, but It includes the knowledge 


NE commagetine 


of the "depth" of the Divine, But this > imeutoedge 4anl as Paul Shows in these 


I PP RE CEE re RE Ne ey com 


chap er'$1 not the produetion of theoria, the receiving function of the 
human 8pirit, but it is a knowledge of an ecstatic character as..ihe-langeuage 
indieates that Paul uses in these chapters as well as in the chapter on 


TT Eng) A page 0 


| agape. ( (Paul petmie\{n ecstatic TANgUage /to agape and gnosis, forms of 


er een ont Ce ag 


morality and knowLedge In which ecs tay and 8tructure are united, 


The Church hed-and- has, 8 continuous problem in actualizing These ideas 


of Paul in face of the conerete ecstatic movements, I 


prevent the 


confusion of ecstasy with chaos, and has to fight for structure, On the 
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other hand, it nust avoid fthe institutional profanization of the Spirit, 


which was the way of the early Catholic Chureh,/ when it replaced charisma 
by office. And it must avoid the 8ecular profanization which is the way 


of contemporary Protestantiem when 1t replaces ecstasy by doctrinal or 
moral 8tructure, 


Against both of them stands the Paulinian eriterion of 
the unity of structure and ecstasy. The application of this criterion 1s 
permanent duty and a permanent risk of the churches. It is a duty, because 
a church wich 1ives in its institutional forms, disregarding the ecstatic 
s8ide of the Spiritual Presence Yom 5 ag for the entrance of chaotic 
or disrupting forms of ecstasy, and &#> repponsible for the growth of 
Secularized reactions against the Spiritual Presence as 8uch, But if a 


chureh takes rising ecstatic movements seriously, it risks to”confuse the 


impact of Spiritual Presence with the impact of psychologically- determined 


over=-excitement. 


Tx&is danger can be reduced by an investigation of ecstasy in relation 
to the different dimensionygof life, The ecstasy, created by the Divine 
Spirit occurs under the dimension of Spirit, as >a scussed in the preceding 
chapter on the relation of human spirit and Divine Spirit, But because of 
the mul tl-dimensional unity of life, all dimensions ,/ eh. are effective 
in man, participate in the CRE £4 _—__ ecstasy. This refers directly 
to the dimension of ge1f-avaFeness,, A in, tivectly to the organic and inorganic 
dimensions. Reductional profanization of 8elf-transcendence tries to 
derive religion in its totality, Þ. 1 SITTER the ec8tatic 8ide of it, 

25 Yaoue HhoT” Fegardeal 


from psychodogical dynamics predominantly, guch y are veluetednega- 


tively and are 8upposed to be removable by psychotherapy. The actual 


A 


religious movements In our {noctoty), as well as in past give much 
whight to 8uch reductional attenpts, and ecclesiastical authoritarianism 


-7 
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1s easily ready to cooperate with these attempts from the from to” 


opposite 8ide: Spiritualist movements have a hard time-v6 autwns Wow 
Selves against the alliance of ecclesiastical and psychological eritics. 
This wole part of the pres ent s8ystem is a defense against ecclesiastical 
critics of the ecstatic manifestations of the Spiritual Presence, the 
whole New Testament being the most powerful weapon of defense, But this 
weapon can only be used if the other 8ide of the alliance is also rejected 
or, at least, put into its right place. 

The basis of our defense in this direction is the dares of the 


TER 
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mal 1.-dimensionsl unity of 1ife. (the peychodogical; Ap biological) _ 
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bavie of all cootary is In the context of tat doetrine a matter of conrse,. 
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But because of the potential presence of the dimension of the spirit in 

the dimension of oa the dynamics in the psychological self can 
be the bearers of meaning in the personal self, This happens, whenever 

a m&thenatical problem is met a poem &&TWritten or a law 148 published. 


It occurs in every prophetic pronouncement, in every mystical contemplation 
and in every 8uccessful prayer: The dimension of the 8pirit actualizes 


itself within the dynamics of self-awareness and its biological conditions. 


CA In the lasbt examples f we already pointefto #/ experiences of Spirit-created 


ecstasy. Here, however, a 8pecial phenomenon must be considered: Ecstasy 
transcends the 8ubjJect-object s8tructure which, as we have Seen, is the 
great 1iberating power under the dimension of 8elf-awareness. And this 
produces the risk of a confusion of that which is"less" then the 8ubject- 
object-structure of the mindy/d that which is "more" than this 8structure, 
Intoxication in all its forms, biological as well as emotional, does not 
reach the actuality of 8elf-awareness: It is less than the structure of 
objectivation, It is an attempt to get rid of the dimension of the 8pirit 


wth its burden of personal centeredness and respensibility and cultural 
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rationality. Although it never can 8ncceed in the long run, because 


man is the bearer of the dimension of the spitit, it gives tmnsitory 


release from the burden of personal and commnal existence. Cfin the long 


"run, Ylowerer, )1t is destructive, heifxhtening the tensions it wanted to 


avoid, Its main criterion is that it lacks both spiritual productivity 
and Spiritual Creativity. It is a return into an empty 8ubjectivity which 
extinguishes the contents coming from the obJective world. It is an 
empty s8elf-trespassing. 

EFestasy (like the productive enthusiasm of cultwral dynamics in 
theoria as well as wnxis) has in Ltgelf the richness of the objective 
world,/ transcended by the inner infinity of the Spiritual Pregence, (He | 
who pPronounces the a vine Word 1s aware of the centai a 3 tuation of his. 


time; [Ute me keenest 8ociological observy ver,) but he s8ees It ecstatically 


NN wy hogorwrars, anne aciaggtnry = Pirurrns#> et FIR, 


under the impact of the Spiritual Presence in the light of eternity. He 
who contemplates is aware of the ontological s8tructure of the universe, 
but he Sees it ecstatically under me impact of the Spiritual Presence BY 
the light of the ground and aim of all being. He who prays in $8eriougsness 
is aware of hiw owm and his "neighbor's" situation, but he 8ees it under 
the impact of the Spiritual impact in the light of the divine directions 
of the pracesses of mW these as nothing of the objective 
world is 8wallowed by enpty gubjectivity. It is all preserved and even. 
increased, But it is not left under the dimension of 8elf-awareness and 
in the s8ubject-object shheme. A subject-object x union has taken place 
in wich the independent existences of each of them is overcome, and ay 
new unity is created, The pattern of prayer to which we have referred is 
the best _—_ most universal example for an | ecstatic experience. A gerious 
and guccessful prayee--not the talk to a familiar partner, as many prayers 
are--has the form of peaking to God, which means that God f is made into 


159, 
an object for him who prays. But God can never be an object, if he is 


not a s8abject at the game time, We can pray only Þ the God who prays 
through us to hinself. Only if the 8ubJect-object structure is overcome /afio/ 


only insofar as this is the case, (prayer a possibility: +446 an exstatic 
| Fi 
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possibility, This is its greatness danger of 448 continuous 
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of 


profanization, (The term coatatic" (he wo of Jnbah(procuc en grdtnart 


& 
Targe-ancunt-of negative connotations, Fm perhaps be s8aved for a positive 
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meaning if -++-$8. understood as the es8ential character of prayer, 

The criterion wich heb-£ ethic an extraordinary State of the 
mind is ecstasy created by the Spiritual Presence or 8ubjective intoxi- 
cation is the manifestation of creativity in the former and the lack of it 
in the latter, The application of this eriterion is not without ri8k, But 
it is the only one the Church can use in "judging the Spirit." 


Cc, The media of the Spiritual Presence 


1) Sacramental encounters and the sacraments 


According to theological tradition the Spiritual Presence is effective 


through the Word and the 8acrament., Through them the Chwrch is founded and 


ELF 5d 
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teir administration makes te Church Starch. "Tt 4s our task to Interpret 
this tradition in terms of our understanding of the reatation of Spirit 

and 8pirit, and enlarge the question of the media of the Divine Spirit to 
all personal and historical events phe $54 the Spiritual Presence is 
effective. The duality of Word and 8acrament would not be as 8ignificant 
as it is, if it did not represent the primordial phenomenon (etistence) 
that reality 1s commented either by the sLlent presence of the object as 


| Pi 
obJect or by the vocal self-expression of a 8ubject to a subject. 62 voth 


ways communication can be received by beings x under the dimensions of 


Self-awareness and gpirit. An encountered reality can impress itself upon 
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a 8ubject 30 the indirect way of giving 8igns of itself as a centered 
Subjectivity, This occurs through gounds which under the dimension of the. 
Spirit become wrds, In the consequence of the dimensions the first one 
precedes, which means fob our progent problem that the 8acrament is %1der" 
than the Word. 

The terms Word (with a capital W) and 8acrament designate the two modes 
of communication in relation to the Spiritual Presence. 


Words which 
communi cate the Spiritual Presence become the Word, or in traditional terms, 
the Word of God. Objects which are # vehicles of the Divine Spirit become 
Sacramental materials and elements in a 8acramental act, 

As indicated, the 8acrament is older than the Word, although as we 
Shall 8ee, Word is implicit even in the completely 8ilent s8acramental 
material, For the experience of gacramental reality belongs to the dimen- 
silon of the spirit, concretely to its religious function, Therefore, it 
cannot be without the Word even if it rens.ns volceless. he term "gacra- 


mental, u) fo this | 0” ense, ,\needs liberation from TOR: connotations, 


ne ape 
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of teir particular OS have mud the fact that the — 


"5acramental” embraces more than the SEVen oP: five or tw sacraments, 
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accepted as 8uch by a Christian church, largest Wc ns EL 
everything in wich _—_ tnal Presence has been experienced, , 4a narrower 

ate Ye 
SEES Sense, nankag particular objects and acts in wich a Spiritual commu= 


th {A Q- 
nity experiences the pr Presence, and, narrovest 8ense, nemely' 8c Some 
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"cr0nd” SHOXEMENTE | in! fa performance of )which the Spiritual Community actualizes 
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itself. If the meaning of 2acremental in the largest 8ense is digregarded, 


Sacranental activities in the narrower Sense (8acranentalia) lose their 


religious 5. gnificance--as i | moor in the Reformation--and the great 


is 
Sacraments fade away;þa® has "happened in 8everal Protestant denominations, 


ey \ & Ter donoy 
POP ary, 18 rooted in a doctrine of man with dualistic tendencies, 
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and can be overcome only by an understanding of the multi-dimensional 
unity of man, If the nature of man is described only in terms of conscious 
8elf-awareness, of intellect and will \"onty words, J, doctrinal and moral © 
wands, can become the bearers of Spiritual Pregence. No Spiri t-bearing 
obJects or acts, nothing NO...» A which has effects on the uncongcious can 
be accepted, "Sacraments, if retained, becane obsolete rudiments of the 
pas, But it is not only the emphasis on the conscious 8ide in the ps8ycho- 
logical 8elf which is responsible for the disappearance of 8acramental 
hinang, it is also bd nagtceiotortion of the sacramental experience, ) 
even in Christianity, The Reforfimkion was a concentrated attack on Roman 
Catholic sacramentalismes and the argument was that the doctrine of Fopus 
operatum# in the Roman Church distoried the Sacraments into non-personal 
acts of magical technique. If the gacrament has effects by its mere 
as" the centered act of faith is unnecessary for its s8aving power. 
(Only conscious resistance against the meaning of the sgacrament would 


annihilate its effect). ( Thi.s is, -ecording to_the judgment of the 


— 3+! 77 
Reformation )ihe perversion of religion into magic in order to get Somethins 
obj ective from the divine power, It is important to draw the boundary line 
between the impact of a 8acrament on the ujinconscious and magical techniques 
influence 
which {ae unconscious, The difference is that in the first case the 
centered Self consciously participates in the experience of the Sacramental 
act while, "the Second case the unconscious is influenced directly without 


participation of the centered 8elf. Although magic as a technical method 


has been replaced tjprterantratcefranms: since the late Renaisgance by 


technical sciences, the magical element in the Þ relation between human 
18 A 


S1l a reality--however Gntertientencionty, It accompanies 


A 
evenpies 
most human encounters, including Such, ones jo the encounter of 4he. lis beners 


beings 


® 
x a Sermon or # political speech with the 8peaker, or of the counselee with 
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the counselor, or of the gpectator with the actor, or of the friend with the 
friend and the beloved with the lover. As an element in a larger whole 
which is determined by the centered 8elf it expresses the multidimensional 
unity of 1ife, If it isf exercised as a 8pecial intentional act--bypassing 
the personal center--it is a demonic distortion. And every 8acrament is in 
danger of becoming demonic, 

It is the fear of 8uch demonization which has induced Reformed Protes- 
tantism and many of the 80-called gectarian groups, in contrast to Luther= 
ani8m, to reduce(the Sacramental mediation of the Spirit, drastically or 
—even totally.) The result was an intellectualization and moralization of 
bhe Spiritual Pregence--or as in Quakerism--a mystical Zig inwardness. In 
the light of the rediscovery of the unconscious in the 20th century,it% 18 
possible for Christian theology to reevaluate positively the g8acramental 
mediation of the Spirit. One cauld even say that a Spiritual Presence 
without effect. on the unconscinus is intellectual but not Spiritual. And 
this means that without © element--fg3 however hidden--the 
Spiritual Presence cannot be received. In religious terminology one could 
gay that T God grasps every side of the wavicn being through every medium, 
The — Protestant Principle and Catholic oudgTance , refergs definitively 
to the sacrament as medium of the Spiritual Presence, 4 'k hvoda 8upport 
of this formula is the concept, multidimensional unity of 1ife. Catholicism 
has always tried to include in its systen of 1i6e and thought ll dimensions 
of lifes but 1% has naorificed the unity, namely the dependence of life in 
all dimenslons on including the religions to the divine judgment, The 
Sacramental material is not a 8ign pointing to something that 18 strange 
to itself ory terms of the theory of synb011 an-the a2ncramentsl material 


is not a s8ign but a 8ymbol. As ates the sacramental materials are Iin- 
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trinsically related to wat they express; they ” inherent qualities 
(water, fire, oil, bread, wine) whibh make them /adequate to their symbolic 
function am Lrreplaceable. The Spirit %uses" the powers of being in natuee 
to "enter" man's spirit. Again, it is not the quality of the material as 
guch which makes them media of the Spiritual Presence, but the quality if 
brought into sacramental union, This consideration excludes both the 
Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation which transforms a symbol into a 
thing, to be handled, and the Reformed doctrine of the 8ign-Fcharacter of 
the 8acramengal symbol. A sacramental symbol is neither a thing nor a 
8ign. Tt participates in the power of wat it s8ymbolizes and can/ therefore 
be a medium of the Spirit. 
jel” perinns 

Concrete 8acraments develop Fa long 8tretches of time. No part of 
encountered reality is excluded from the possibillity S become xy OR ORY 
material; everything can 8how adequacy for it in certain constellations, 
Often it is a magic tradition which is transformed into a religious one 


(cf. the Sacramental "food®"), sometimes it is an historical moment, remem- 


bered and transformed into a Sacred legend (cf, the Last Supper) J, brdinarily, 


gacramental symboliem is connected with great moments in the individual 
2 "birth, maturity, marriage, imnninent death, etc., or with special 


being 41vr | 
roxetving Special tasks 


in it, and above all the ritual activities of the group itself., Often 


oFTEN | 
"hoceme identical. 


religious events, as entering a religious group, r 


brents in both series A 


In view of this situati.on one must% ask whether the Spiritual Communi ty 
(8ee below) is bound to definite media of the Spiritual Presence. The : 
ansver must unite an affirmative and negative Tf element; Insofar as the 
Spiritual Community is the actualigation of the New Being in Jesus as the 


Christ no 8acramental act can take place in it wich. not 8ubject to the 
| 
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eriterion of that reality on which the Community is based., This excludes 
all demonized 8acranental acts, e.g., bloody sacrifices, To this a 
Second limitation must be added, The sacramental acts through which the 


Spirit of the New Being in Christ is mediated must refer to whey gymbols, 


historical and doctrinal, in wich Ute revelatory experiences Leading =_ £ 


£/e 
the central revelation, ve been expressed, \e.g. , the crucifixion of the 


Christs or the expectation of eternal life, But within these limits the 
Spiritual Community is free from and free for all 8ymbols which are 
adequate and 8how symbolic power. The 8truggle about the f{ number of the 
Sacraments is jus fied only if it is the form in whith genuine theological 
problams are di. scussed, e.8., the Spiritual problem of marriage and divorce, 
or of priesthood and laitp. Otherwise, there is no theological Jjustifica- 
tion for Protestant Fotction of the number of the sacraments from geven 


to two, least of all the Biblicistic argumenty/ that They are preseribed by 


Jegus, The Christ has not come to give new ritual laws. He is the end of 


the 1av. /The positive election of great 8acraments out of the large number 


of 8acramental possibilities is dependent on tradition, valuation of 
impork nce and criticism of abuses. The decisIive question, however, is 
whether they have and are able to PFeServe their power of mediatfgfing the 


Lo r nsT: NCC, Y Ny mber 
Spiritual Presence, Ify—0-&<54 & large amount of Serious members of the 


Spiritual INE are no#/grasped| any longer by 8acramental acts, 87; | 


ever old they are 4 howgvgp- 8olemn their performance may be, the question /7-. 
WR 
2% 70: 

must TO NE a Sacrament has lost its sacramental power. 


% 


In our i of the sacramental character of objects or acts 3, we 
found that, even if voiceless, they are not without £ words because 
language is the fundamental expression of man's spirit., Therefore the 
word is the other and ultimately more important medium of the Spirit, If 
human words becone the vehicles of the Spttiinal Pregence, they arſe calded 
TWSSUCATXURU LAX XMEXKETERd 
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dane 


has become in a unique way, TWord of God. n?/Tts xwxnturonesss uniqueness 538 
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',0 "Word of God." We have discussed this term and its many meanings in the 


| F 
firs volume (wwe, pp. 150-159). In connection with the dowtrine of the 


——. 


P 


Spirit the following points must be made, rep ; repaated: First one 
shoud]) enphasize that the "Word of God" is a term which qualifies human 
words as media of the Spiritual Pregence. God does not use a particular 


language, and 8pgcial documents written in Hebrew, Aramic, Greek or any 
other language are not as 8nch "words" of God; they can become "Word of 
Gody" if they become mediators of the Spirit and have they power to gras) 
the human 8pirit. This refers to the Biblical as well as to all other 
1iterature both negatively and positively,. The Bible does not contain 
words of God (or as one has 88id divine "oracles") but it can-become and 
the fact that it is the document of the central revelation, both with respect 
to its giving 7 and its receiving s8ide. It has proved and is proving every 
day by its impact on people inside and outside the Church that it is the 
most impork nt medium of the Spirit, But it is not the only medium and 

not everything in it is always medium, It is always gyd in many of its 
parts potential medium, but it becomes Na: "08 and to the degree in 
wich it grasps the 8pirit of men, No word - Word of God, it if is not 
the Word of God for gomebody, or in our present terminology, if it is not 


tZ 


the medium of the Spirit to enter the 8pirit of 8omeone, 

"y This enlarges indefinitely the "is words which can become Wevpd 
of God. It includes all religions and cultural documents, the whole 
human 1itarature and not only that in it wich is 8ublime, great and 


aenified, but algo that which is average, mall and profane--if it 
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_ eoncern is created, Even the 8spoken word of a daily life conversation can 
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become a medium of the Spirit--as an ordinary object can receive Sacra- 
mental qualities--in a 8pecial configuration of circumstances, physicad 
and psychological. 


But again, we must establish a criterion against the false elevation 


WH Ty A 4 
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of human words to the dignity of "Word of God." Tis criterion-are the 


Biblical words. They contain the ultimate criterion about what can and 
what cannot become Word of God for somebody. Nothing is Word of God which 
contradicts the faith and the love which are the work of the Spirit and 
which constitute the New Being as it is manifest in Jesus as the Christ. 


3) The problem of the "inner Word" 


The preceding discussilon has related the working of the Spiritual 
Presence to media which, however internal their impact may be, have an 
external sidej objects, acts, sounds, letters, The ques tion now arises, 
wether such media are necessary at all, whether there is not an internal 
wrking of the Spirit without external verhicles, This question has been 
raised with great power by Spirit-movements in all periods of Christiantty, 
most conspicuously in the period of the Reformation. The liberation of the 
Christian conscience from the authority of the Church by the Reformers 
produced (the desire for a Liberation als0. from the new authorities, the 
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letter of the Bible and the creedal 8tatements of its theological inter- 


E 
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preters. It was an ablacky in the name of the Spirit, both oN the old POPe 

of Rome and the new popp..the Bible and its scholarly guardians. //1e the 
Spirit means *God pregent” no human form of life and thought can 8hut itself 
off against the Spirit. God is not bound to any of his manifestations, 

The Spiritual Presence breaks through the established Word and the established 
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sacrament, (The Spirits 
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{{p\ the conclusion dram by the Spirit-novements«« /- / 
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does not need Such mediations, He dwells in the depth of the person; and 
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wen he _ he gpanks through the "Inner word, * þ 596d kia to it 


receives new LA personal revelations, independent of the revelatory tradi- 
tions of the Churches, (The truth in these ideas, \@cen in the 11ght of the 
doctrine of the Spirit, as developed before,) is their emphasis on the 
freedom of the Spirit from any of the ambiguous forms in which he is 
received in religion, Here I feel oblighkd to confess that the present 
system is essentlally, though indirectly, influenced by the Spirit-movements, 
xx namely, mods their impact on its Western culture generally (including 
theologians like Schlbiermacher) / through their eriticism of the established 
forms of religious life and tought. But just for this reason 8ome critical 


HE CHEST a 
j remarks are ; 


First, the term "inner word" is unfortunate. When the Franciscan 
theologians of the 13th century insisted on the divine character of the 
principles of truth in the human mind, or wen "German Mysticism" of the 
1hth century insisted on the presence of the Logos in the 80ul, they 
expressed motives of the Spirit-movements of past and f future, but they 
414 not cut off the working of the Spirit in the individual ffom the revela- 
tory tradition, Tet the term, inner word, can have this connotation and 
leads to the question: Is not the word" by its very definition a means of 
communication of two beings win centered 8elf-awareness? If there are 
not tw centers, itch is the meaning of "inner word?" Ts the implication 
that God or the Logos or the Spirit is this other Self? This certainly can 
be said 8ymbolically, as the prophets heard the EMyoice of Jahweh" in an 
ecstatic experience, and many people ab all times claimed similar experlences, 
Even the "voice of _— (Sarto 38 fetewtann} han been interpreted 
as & Speaking of the divine  _ to the human spirit. If "inner word" 


has this meaning = is not completely inner, but the other finite 8elf 


which belongs to all human language is replaced by the divine "self." (This,/” \ 


OE 
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; however, is a encotionntie way of talking, even in symbolic terms, 
Certainly, if we apply to God f omniscience, love, wrath, mercy, etc., 
we use Symbolic material .,/taken from a centered 8elf as we experience 
i%. But 8elf is a structural concept and not af adequate symbolic 
materia). If the New Testement 8ays that God is Spirit, or if Paul 
Speaks of the witiness of the divine Spirit to our spirity in 8vch 
formulas, the self-structure we need for religious symbolism is implicit, 
But if i% is made explicit it is misleading. (Of the basic polarity of 
Self and world, neither the one nor the other pole can be applied symbolically 
to God), If God 8peaks to us this is not "inner word,” but it is the. | 
Spiritual Presence grasping us from "outside.,” But this outside is > dp 
outside and inside, If God were not also in man $so that man can ask for 
God, God's speaking to man could not be perceived by man. The categories 
Inner and outer lose their meaning in the relation of God and man, 

If f we now ask whether God 8peaks to man without a medium, we must 
anSwer negatively. The medium of the word is always present because man's 
1ife under the dimension of the spirit is determined by the word, whether 
this word has a voice or not, The thinking mind thinks in words, He Speaks 
in the mode of silence, but he does not speak to himself,/ in order to 
c ommunieate something to himself, He remembers what has been 8poken to him 
since the vetnntas of his life and he organizes it into a meaningful whole, 
Therefore the Speeches and writings of all prophets and mystics and of all 
those who claim to have had a divine inspiration is the language of the 
wati tion from which they come, but driven into the direction of the ultimate. 

G/ When God 8poke to the prophets he ad not give them _ words or new facts F 
but he put the facts known © them into the light of ultimate meaning and 
made them 8peak out of this situation in the language they knew, When the 
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enthusiasts of the Reformation period exvressed in their language the 
15rner word" they had received, it was the word of: the Bible, of the 
tradition and of the Reformers, but put into the lizht of their experience 
of te Spiritual Provence, Rr this light they had insights into the 
Social 53 tuation of the lowest clasges bn their Society, and they had 
insights in the freedom of the Spirit to wrk in the personal life azainst 
ecclesiastical and Biblielstlcag- hetermnomy, as it did in the Reformers 
themselves. The first insighwt had « prophetic character and Aeti——— 
the many Christilan-social movements in the last centuries up to the 
Social-Gospel and the Religious-Socialist movements of our time, The 
Second insight was the source of mystical tendencies Like those of the 
Quakers and the philosophies of religion in wich religious Texperience!! 
1s the decisive principle. 

This analysis shows that the concept of thelinner wrd" is mnisleading, 
The imer word 1s the actualization of the words, received in traditions 
and former experiences, under te canact. of the Spiritual Presence. The 
medium of the word is not excluded. 

But the opposition of the reformers against the Spirit movements 
of their time had 8till another motive, The Reformers fin agreement WL © 
the wnole tradition of Te Churat), werye afraid that in the name of tha 
1mnediacy of the Spirit the A eriterion of all revelatory experiences 
would bx hy The New Being in Jesus as the Christ, Therefore, they 
bound the Spirit to the Word, namely to the Biblical messare of the Christ, 
Tris /(certainly/\is meologlcally Sound, Since, , Lheology 18 based on the 7M 
revelation <0 OR. Ghrist as the Mn nt IT But 1% became unsound 
=#- Uhe moment Fn 4 the revelation in the Christ was EW 


farenats doctrine of justification "by" faith in wich the impact of the 
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Spiritual presence was replaced by the intellectual acknowledgment of te 
doctrine of forgiveness by CESS alone, This certainly was not the inten- 
tion, but it was the effect of the principle of "the word alone, © he 
function of the Spirit was ambiguously described as the testinony of the 
Spirit to the truth of the Biblical message or--to the truth of the 
Biblical words Thne former understanding of Mme doctrine is adequate to 
its zenuvine meaning, For the Spiritual Presence elevates into the 
tranScendent union of unambiguous life and gives the innediate certainty 
of 4#Kg reunion with God, The latter anderstanding, of the Goctrine 

Went 0 


reduces the work of the Spirit tw the one AC, 0 convince of the 1iteral 


truth of the Biblical words, a function wich contradicts the nature of 


4 A 


the Spirit, and therefore Jp 18 actwlly a Security-seeking surrender to 
authority. The contimniity of the Spiritual Presence and its impact on 

_ personality and community in conquering the ambiouities of life is dis- 
regarded, \ |Here again the Spirit-movements pointed to Something which is 
2110 witch! was present in the early Luther and which has been lost 
in the viebory of the letter over the Spirit in the orthodox development 
of the 0 rr WY In the ensuing hd an Bog p11 ri tenovenents los t 
Somethins mich justified the resistance of the orthodoxy. They prinarily 
looked at the inner movements of their soul under the impact of the Spirit 
instead of looking in the sense of Luther outside of themselves at the 
divine acceptance in sSpite of their actual # unacceptability. They misused 
the Word, Spoken to Uen over the words of piety they speak to themselves, 


But this consideration transcends the problem of the media of the Spiritual 


Presence, 
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2, The content of the manifestation of the Mvine Spirit in 


the huyan spirit: faith and love, 


a, The transcendent union and the participathon in it, 


A11 ambiguities of life are rooted in the sevaration and. interpene=- 
tration of essential and existential elements of being. The creation of 
unambiguous Lifey therefore, is the reunion of these elements in 1ife 
processes in wich actual belng is the true expresslon of potential 


haw ENEMA 
i Ia an expresSlon, wich Is not inmediate, as in "dreaming Lnnocence 


:, 
but which went through estrargement, contest and decision. In the 
reunion of essential and existential beins ambiguous life is raised beyond 
Thaſ 
1b3self to a transcendence maeh it would not reach by itself. This union 
18 an answer to the quest,/ impiied in the processes of life and the 
functLons of the Spirit, It is the direct answer to the process of 
Self-transcendence' mich In itself remains a question, 
The "transcendent union" is the answer to the general question 


implied in all ambiguities of life, It appears within the human spirit 


Aefending on eAbeſ 
as the ecstatlc movement which (as called\=m20m-ene, 0int of view faith" 


fx04-anoSher-n0oink of ove." They are the manifestationg of the 


A. 
transcendent unions created by the Spiritual Presence in the human 8pirit, 
The btranscendent an 18 a quality of unambiguous ]1ife, a quality wich 
we Shall meet azcain in our 9iscusslon of Ki.ngdom of God an? Eternal life. 
he THWO_DOLNTS of aw lead" the two terms can be 9i8- 
tinguished in the following way: Faith, is the State of being grasped 
by the transcendert unity of Arantt rtonn 13fe--it embodies loveyse me 
State of being taken into the tranScendent ani ty of unambiguous life it 
logieally 


embodies. It is obvious in view of these descriptions that faiin, precedes 


LITE.  . CURE) 
love toptcalls; although in actuality neither can be without the other, 
Faith without love is a contimation of estrangemnent and an ambiguous act 
of religious Self-transcendence, Love without faith is an ambiguous 
reunLon & a Separated without the eriterion and the power of the 
transcendent union, Neither of them is a #Zft creation of the Spiritual 


Presence, but both of them gf may be religious distortions of an 


/ 


_ 


original Spirituai creatlon. 
The se statements, however, need a full qdiscussLon of faith and 
loved in order to be unferstandable. Fach & 8vch Hscussiong could TLLL 


| 0 % 8 
a larze we and I myseif have dealt with faith and love each in a small 
By 


DOOK, This hewezer is not the present task, Within the theological 
EIAKX aSSom, A 18 necessary to determine the sSysStematic place of the 


two concepts, and to Show in this way the relation they nave to other 


Tteological concepts and relizious synbols, Their central posLtion in 
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Cnristian life and Weological thought has, since the time of the New 
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Tes tanent,\ always been acknowledged, )but ths the State of the CLEOUESTON 
7 = 3. wes | 


? 


Er Oday SN0WS , ANOGL always been equaily or even adequately bem {Nm 


terpreled, 


b, The Spiritual Pregence, manifest as faitn 


There are few words in the language of religion wich need'as mucn 


Semantic nurging as the word faith. It is continuois)ly being confused wi. th 
For which Were is ho 
bellef in Cs. ena evidence #4 or in Something unbelievable, or in 


absurdities and nonsense. It is extremely difficult to remove these 9Ii.s- 


ti, Faith - DINAMICS OF FATTH, Harver & Brothers, 1957 _ 


2, Love - LOVE, POWER AND JUSTICE, Oxford University Press, 1951 


torting connotations from the genuine meaning of faith, One of the 
reagons is thet the Christian churches often have preached the meagage 


of Me New Being in Chris|as "absurdity" which must be accepted on 


dr 
Biblical or Ecclg8ias tical authority, Wether , the Statements of the 


nesSSave are understandable ewe ind another reason is the millineness 
O A 2 


De” 
lon to use Such, di8torted 1mave of faith as an 


of many critics of rellilz 
easy object af attack, 
Faith musb be defined in a formal and a material definition. 


The formal definition is valid for every kind of faith in all re]ll-ions 


and cultures. Aer ſerany OY generally defined/is me State of 


apt OE 


being grasped by that towards mich self-transcendence aspires, the 


briex- 


ultimate in being and meaning, In a ahery PETALS, O78 can . Say that 
faith is the State of being hrasped by an ultimate concern, The term 


Tittimate concern! unites a Subjective and an CIDER TY meaning: 


of CDNCErN, 
Somebody is concerned about somethlng he contiary ba—Be- Worm rae 


Y ul 


2 >, Th this formal sense of Taillth as ultimate concern, 


OE | ONE | 
every human being has Tſalth, Nobees can escape the essential relation 


of the conditiongd spirit to sonething unconditional towards which it 


transcends in unity wth all life. However/ unwrthy the concrete content 


: - 
of the ultimate concern may be, noede can hide such concern complete.y, 


This formal concept of faith is basic and universal, It refutes the 1dea 


0h ee 
that world history is the battlefield between faith and un-faith (if ++ 


"rr 
————— coin this word in orver to avoid the nisleadins tem Tun- 


belief"), There is no un-faith, being able to strugele with faith, but 


ee Me 


there is in all history and, above all, in the history of PETIELON EUTOT 


WLtTHh UOWOINE DEDINER It is Something PEBALVA NOX» TAS TO, conditioned 


wich is vested with the dignity of me niitaate, Infinite and uncond3- 
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tonal, The struggle which is going on in all history is the Struggle 
between. faith, directed to the really ultinabtey and (FKith, directed to 
prelininary realities claiming # ultimacy, 

This leads to te material conceph of hy as *ormulated 
before, Faith is the state of being grasped by the Spiritual Presence and 
opened for the transcendent unity of unambleuous life. In relation to 
the Christological a8907 (LON, Ne could gay That falth is the State of 
belng zrasped by the New Belng as 1% 1s manifest in Jesus as the Christ 
In this definition of faith the formal. and universal concept of faithhas 
become naterial and particular, namely Christlan. However, 1% 18S Tne 
claim of Christianity that this particular deiinition of faith expresses 
ine fulfillment towards mich all forms of faitn are driven, Faith as the 
State of being opened by the opritual Presence for te tmscendent unity 
of unambiguous life is a description wich is umversally valid in spite 
of its particular Christlan background. 

Such a description, however, has little silnilarity EPR 
tradiilonal definitions in wich elther the intellect e2—»=8e will or 

At> i8eling is identified with the act of faith, In spite of the 
peychologiogl roughness of these a8wunctions ey remained decisive 

both in scholarly and in popular descriptions of faitn, Thereſore, it 

is nezessary to repeat soneff statenents about the relation of faith to the 
mental functions, 

Faith as the invasilon of the Spiritual Presence into the EO Rr 
and ambiguities of man's life under the dimension of the s8pirit is not an 
act of cognitive affirmation within the Subject-object structure of 
reality, g verifiable by experiment or trained experience, Nor is it the 


acceptance of statements of facts gf or valuations on the basis of 
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authority, even if the authoriyy is Supposed to be divine; for then 

the question arises: On The basis of ME do I call an 
authority divine? A statement like, "A being called God does exist" is 
not an assSertion of faith but a cognitive proposiltion without sufiicient 
evidence, The affirmation and the negation of 8vch statements are 
equally absurd, This refers to all attempts to give divine authority 
to statements of fact in history, mind and nature, None of svwenh 
asSSeBtions has the character of faiin or 5a" de made in the name of faith, 
Nothing is more undignified than to use Taillh in order bs Supplement 
JNSvE Fieient” 

tacking evidence, 

The awareness of this situation has lead to the establishnent 
of a more intimate relation betweer faith and moral decision, One tries 
to overcome the shortcomings of the cognitive-intellectual understanding 
of faith by a moral-volungaristic understanding: Faith is the result 
of a Rr” GO SOLOS. Or It is bthe fruit of an act of obedience, But 
one ankey, +", "Fo what? oh 8Re-a5ksa obedience to whom? If these 
questions are taken seriously. the coanitive interpretation of Talth 1s 
reestablished, Faith cannot be defined as "will to believe? at large" 
and 1% cannot be defined as nobedience to order at large, But in the 
moment in wich the contents of the will to believe or the obedience to 
order are Sought for the Shortcomings of the cognitive interpretation of 

r InSTance, | 
faith reappear. alf one, w5=— is asked to accept in obedience the 


mord of God, and If this acceptance is called "obedience of faith) one 


is asked to do something which can be done only if one is already in the 


He. 
state of faith and acknowledges # word one hears as "the Word of God." 


The "obedLence of faith" presupposes but does not create faith. 
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The most popular identification is that of faith with feeling, 

Bub it is not only popular, it is also realilly accepted by stientists and 
philosophers wo reject the claim of religion for truth but wo can not 
deny 1s FEES ie Fong psSychological and Mttenbebt” power; They ascribe 
1t to the indefinite, of indioputable realm of "oceanic" or other feeling 
a''d deal mith it only if it tries to trespass its limits into the solfd 
land of knowledee and action, Certainly, faith as an exyress3ion of the 
wole person includes emotional elements, but it does 62 _conntat of them, 
Tk draws into itsel8 and its ecstatic openness for the Spiritual Presence 
every element of theoria and praxis and beyond it elements of the life 


processes under all dimensLions, There hs classical theology 7 


CLonNGly nas taught, ) lassent! In tZailn, cognitive acceptance of truth, not 


_—ck__ ng A + pa 


of true statements about objects in time and Space, but of the truth 


about our relation to tat mich concerns us ultimately and the symbols 
expressing it, (The full development of this assertion has been 2iven 

in the first part of the SyStem: Reason and SM 1.8 

al.so obedience in faith, a point in mich Paul and Augustine, Thomas 

and Calvin agree. But TobedLlence of faith" is not the heteronomous 
Subjection to a divine-human authority, It is the act of keeping oneself 
open to the Spiritual Presence mich has grasped us and opened us. It is 
obedience by participation and not by 8ubmission (as in love relations). 
TALLY, HIS is an emotional element in the State of being grasped by the 
Spiritual Presence, But it is not anYd{ "oceanic feeling" of a completely 
indefinite character, It is the oscillation between the arxiety of one's. 
finitude and estrangement and the ecstatic courage wich overcomes the 
anxiety by taking 1% into itself in the power of the transcendent unity 


of unambiguous iife, 


eas.” ISR. 17 


ITT. 90) 


The preceding discussion of faith and the mental functions has 

Showm two things? first that faith can neither be identified With nor 
Nemtler C87 

be derived from any of the mental functions, pFazth 8arnRrot- be i 4 
neitree—by procedures of the intellect nor by endeavors of the will. nor 
by emotional movements. But, oct) rarth has all this within itself, 
unites it and subjects it to the transforming nower of the Spiritual 
Presence, This implies and confirms the baslc theological truth that in 
relation to God everything is by God. Man's SPLYLI% cannot reach through 
any of its Tunctions that towards mleh it transcenads itsslf, the Dy je BY 
But the ultimate can grasp each of these functions and raise them beyond 


temselves by the creation of faltn, 


though created by the Spiritual Presence,) occurs WLthin 


Cv gry ry ns WERE 


the Structure, the functions and [4 the dynamics of man's spirit. Certainly, 


1% 18s not from man, but 1% is in man, Therefore Lt 18 wrong to deny, 

1n tne interest of a radical transcendence of the divine activity, that 
man 18 aware of his. being gragped by the Mvine Spirit, or as one has _—_ 
TT only believe that I believe." Man is conscious of the work of the 
Spiritual Presence in him. But that phrase can communicate a warning 
against self-assurance about the state of being in faith, Faith, 
considered as material concept, has three elements: Firs%, the element of 
being opened up by the Spiritual Presence; Second, the element of accepting 
as in spite of the Lniinite —_ between the Divine Spirit and the human 
SPLYLT, third, We element of expecting final participation in the trans- 
cendent unity of unambiguous 1ife., These elements are within each other; 


they do not follow one after the other, but wherever faith occurs, they 


are pregenty, The firs element characterizes Z{s faith in its receptive 


S 
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character, its mere passivity in relation to the Divine Spirit The 
Second element characterizes faith in its paradoxical character, its 
courageous Standing in ZÞ the Spiritual Presence, the third element 
characterizes faith in its anticipating cnaracter, its quality as 
hope for the fulfilling creativity of the Divine Spirit. These 
three elements express the human Situation and the s8iltuation of life 
universally in relation to the ultimate in being and meaning. They 
reflect the IELACILEN. of e New Being, (as it is given in 
ol, 


the Christological Seotion, as "Regeneration," !Justification" and 


Suds @4v £4 
Tanctification,” These three elements will reapnear in a# descriptions 


] 
of the conquest of ite (ambiguities ef Yife tne Spiritual Presence. 


_—_ 


Faitn is actual in all life dead cs rellgion, in the other 
functions of tne Spirit, in the preceding realms of life insofar as 
Ray” C00 RS0n the acwuallzation of the OT At this point, however, 


nab Bn 480d 10. VP Bn IO OY TOR, 0g ASC IE ee 1 22 ens Js 


faith (in its essential nature and its vacte structure| only) te. to be 


elaborated, The actual TOON of hay TO conquer, (in the Power Es its 


p Taken Vp Jn 1 ah A 
Spiritual Srila he fabigat thee 18 a SubJect matrer-etine 


last section of wki8Pazs of the s&ystem LTIt nay be noticed that this 
dealing with "faith" as a kind of independent reality has Biblical support, 
just as the vision of "sin" as a kind of mythological power/ ruling the 
world 18 in tne line of Biblical, especially Paullnian\ thought, The 
Subjective actualization of 8ing and railm and the problems arising iz ere in 


3X are secondary to the objectivity of the two powers--althoughy/ the 


objective and the subjective side cannot be 8eparated in reality. 


a+ 
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Cc, The Spiritual PresenceJmanifest as love 


/ 
While faith is the atate of being grasped by the Spiritual Presence, 


love is the state of being taken by the Spiritual Presence into the trans- 
Calls Fer 

cendent unity of unambiguous life, Such definition-eqzests semantic as 

well as ontological explanation, Semantically speaking, love mus% be 


purged like faith from many distortiing connotations, The first one is 


the description of love as emotion, We shali speak later on about the 


genuine emotional element in love, Here we(only \wst stats) that love 


18 actual in all functions of the mind, and that it has roots in the 
Core 
innermost vans of life itself: It is the drive towards the reunion of 


the s8eparated; this is ontolozically and therefore universally true, 


Fit 1s effective in all three life processes, it umtes in a center, it 


produces the new, It drives beyond anything given to its ground and ain, 

It is the "blood" of life, and therefore it has many forms in wich 
dignersed elements of life are reunited. We have pointed to the an- 

bleu ties In some of tmese forms, to the disintegrating forces in the pro- 
cesses of integration, But in disc, pssLngs the person-to-person encounter 
and the moral imperallve/ apoearins in it, we have also asked the ques tion 


love. 
of an unambiguous reunion, the ques tilon of tive as participation in the 


P, 
other one through pariicipation in the transcendent unity of unambiguous 
1ife, Tne answer to this question is given in the creation of agape by. 
the Spiritual Presence. Agape is unambiguous love, and therefore impossible 


for the human 8pirit by itself, Ly wy like faith, an ecstatic paritiicipa=- 


tion of the finite spirit in the transcendent unity of unambiguous life, 


He who is in the state of gf agape is taken into this unity, 


This deseription is an answer to the Catholic-Protestant controversy 
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about the relation of faith and love, We already indicated that logically 


faith vrecedes love, because Tailth is, so to speak, the human reaction 


To The breaking ef—tre- Spiritual Presence )into te human Spirit; it is 


the ecstatic acceptance of the invasion of the Divine Spi.rit/ opening 


up the self-sufficient resting-in-SanE=>i ts gelf of the finite mind, 
RE Mer 
Luther's statement that failm is receiving [a nothing than receiving [_ 68 


affirmed in this deseription. At the same time the Catholic-Aupustinian 
emphasis on love 1s asseried wiin equal strength, namely te insight in 
tne esSSential belongingness of love to faith as partici ation 1n the 
transcenddent unity of unambiguous Life, (Love/\fn this view, jis more 
than a consequerce of faith, even if a necessary one, but it is the one 
Side of an ecstatic state of beinzs of wilch Tailth is the obher 8ide, A 
distortion of this relation && occurs only if the acts of love are 
understood as conditionins the act of the Sviritual Presence in wich 
he gets hold of man, The Protestant principle, that in relation to 

God everytling 18 done by 60d, TORALNE the unchanzeable weapon against 
Such distortion., 

This is the point in wich another question may be answered, namely 
why this presentation of the fundamental y creation of the Divine OPLIit 
does nob add hope to faith and love, bub considers hope as the FF, third 
element of faith, mmely the anticipatory direction of fain., The reason 


18 Raby it hope were considered systematically (ard not only homiletically 


as in Paul's formula) as a third creation of theSpirit it wuld have a 


Pp, 


_ Standing in man alongside of faith, It would be an independent act of 


s 0- 
anticipatory exrcnatioan expectation are relation of—#3eh.. to faith 


would be ambiguous. It would fall under the attitude of "bellevings that! 


an abiitude wich is in Sharp contrast with the meaning of "faith ” Hope is 


7 7 
I 


- 


/ 
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either an element of faith or it is a pre-opiritual "work" of the human 
spirit., This discusshon, of course, strengthens the insight into the es- 
Sential unity of faith and love, Love also becomes a pre-Spiritual "work" 
of the human s8pirit if the essential mutual belongingness of faith and 
love is denied, <4 
ng with 
Love Is not an a but =% implies, Segtytem=bke other 
functions of khe human mind, stpong emotional elements, For this reas0n , 
1% 18 justified to Start the discusslon of love and te mental func tions 
with its relation to emotion (as we started the discussion of faith and 
the menbal function with the intellect). The enotional element ir 
love 18,as emotion always 1s, tne participation of The centered wole of 
a being in tne process of reunion, be it in anticipation} Sod in ful 
fillment, It would be incorrect to say that me anbtetabbed fulfillment 
is the driving power in love. Theeve is driving power towards reunion 
also 5 on were awareness and therefore anticipaton is lacking, 
And even if there is full CONSCLOBSNESS, Lhe drive TOwards reunlon 1S not 
caused by the anticipation of an expected pleasure, (this would be in 
ret er 
1ine wth the rejCeted pain-pleasure principle) but bhe-daiwe-for-g- 
BRUNLAN belongs GO the esSSentlal structure of iife, 004. CONMRUER TAY 
18 experienced as pleasure, joy, blessedness, according to the different 
dimensions of life, Agape as the ecstatic participation in the trans- 
cendent unity of unambiguous 1ife is experienced as blessedness (nakeria 


£ 


or beatitudo in the sense of the beatitudes). Therefore, azape can be 


þ 
applied s8ymbolically to the divine life. and its tri-union novement, making 


concrete the 5ymbol of the divine bless8edness, The emotional elenent cannot 


be s8eparated from love; love without its emotional quality is "200d will! 
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towards Somebody or Something, but it is not love, This is also true 
of man's love of God which cannot be replaced by obedience, as $some 
anti-nystical theologiþans teach, 

But love is not only related to emotion; it is a movement of a 
waole being tomards another being to overcome existential sevaration. 
As such it includes under the dimensLon of $8elſ-awareness a volitional 
element, the Will to unite. ouch will is essertial in gvery love re- 
lation, because without 1% te wall of Separation could not be pierced. 
The emotional element alone is not Strong enoughf if desire and fulfill. 
ment are removed from each other. Under the conditions of exiatence, this 
is always the case and therefore, there is always resis tance on both 810e8 
of a love relationship. It is this volitional element in love to mich 
the Great Commandment primarlly refers. Love wivnout the will to love, 
relying only on the force of emotion, never would penetrate to the other 
one. 

The relation of love and the intellectual Tunetlon of the mind 

thoughts 


1s most fully developed in Greer and HellenisStlc-Ohristian, Wough. in 


all cases on a nystical backsround, Plato!s eros-doctrine points to the 


T8 
function of love to feel the emvitiness of the knower with the abundance 


of the know, In Aristotle it is the eros of everything towards the 
pure form which moves the universe. In Hellenistic-Christian language 
| the word gnosis has the meaning of knowledge, sexual intercourse and 


mystical union, And the German word erkennen (to know) is also used 


for Sexual union, Love includes the knowledge of the beloved, : but it is 
not the knowledge of analysis and calculative management, but it is the 


knowledge of participation which changes both the knower and the know! 
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in the very act of loving Knowledge, Love, like faith, is a State of 
the wWole person; In every act of love all functions of the human mind 
are ailve. 

While the word faith has_eet a vokutrentty religious meaning, 
the word love is so multivocal that it is in many cases necessary to 
gub>stitute for love as a creation of the Spiritual Presence the New 
Testament word Yagape. But, of course, this is not always possLible, 
especially not in homilectic and liturgical contexts, and beyond thek 
1imitation, there is a sSystematic problem which underlies the multivocal 


use of love in nglssh and other nodern largaares . In spive of the 


many kinds of iove wich e.g., in Greek are designated as pnilia, 


(friendship), eros (aspiration towards value), epithymia (desire) 


besices agape which is the creation of the Spirit, there is one point 
Tnese 
of identity in all awe iorms wich justiiles the trans lation of all 


of them by love, nanely the "urge towards the reunion of the Separated" 


the, inner dynamies of life. Love in this sense 1s one and indivisible. 


ns NNwe rn mede 


' to establish an CDI0LAGs contrast between agape and the 


| js b e4a.p mes 
bnree other kinds of love; but the consequence .as tat agape Recame— 


reduced to a moral concept, not only in relation to God but also in 


relation to man, and that eros (which (includes in this terminology, 


philia and epithynia,or libido) becomes profenized and deprived of 


possSible participation in unambiguous life, Nevertheless, there is 
one important truth in the contrasting of agape and the other kinds of 
love: agape 1s ar. eestatic manifestation of the Spiritual Presence, It 


is possible only in unity with faith, and i is the state of being taken 


| into the transcendent unity of unambiguous 3ife, Therefore, it is inde- 


pendent of them, able to unite with them, to judge them and to transform 


m 4 
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them. Love as agape is a creation of the Spiritual Presence wich 


conquers the ambiguities of all other kinds of Love, 


Agape is able to do $0 because(LY has \l1ike taith,) the basic 


structure of /T7 the New Being: Fre receptive, tne pr ag 
Tive 


the anticipatory character, In the case of azane ,the 4 : quality 
/mplies an ance Of Fn 
O8N8—SRRS-RSRDe ACCCDVS, the object of love without restriction as a 


2radoyical jad icales &S 
bearer of the holiness of lifes, the 8eeent. quality means thei agare— | 
4ng of 
nalntalng, this acceptance in Spiie of the eSlranced, profanized and 
24 Tempe? ory = hows = 
Jdemonized state of its object; the tkizequality means that agape expect 5 C 


The reestablishment of The holiness, greatness and Hen ty of the et 
of love by its accevting him. Agape takes its object into the brans- 
cendent unity of 1ife. 

A]11 this is said of agape as Spiritual power, preceding any 
personal or s8ocial actualization, In this it is equal with sin and 


wh according To 
tain as powers controlling life, But Were is a difference, DESHeeR— 


agape—and—tre—tmo"otmers={which makes a7ane greater than faith, i+{the 


___. words of Paull, Azape characterizes the Divine Life as 46 aoutrogre 


and therefore really, Faith characterizes the New Being in time and 
Space but not bhe mg ons Wn eb cnaracterizes estranged being. 
Agape is first of all the Love, God nas towards the creature and through 
the creature towards hinself., The three characteristics of agape must 
Tirst be said of God!s agape towards his creatures and then of the agape 
of creature towards creature, | 

But there 1s one relation left undetermined, as ans love of 


the creature towards God. The New Testament uses the word agape also 


for this relation, disregarding the three elements in the agape of God 


nr 4 Vf ry” = h yrre 
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to the creatures and the creatures to each other, Neither of these. 
elements can be applied to the love of man to God, Nevertheless, love 

as the drive towards the reunion of the separated can be said most enm- 
phatically of the love of man to God, It unites all kinds of love and 1s 
gomething else/ beyond all of them, ' The best way of characterizing 1% 
is to Say that in relation to God the distinection between faith and love 
diSappears. Being grasped by God in faith and adhering to him in love 


18 one and the same State of creaturely life. It is participation in 


the transcendent unity of unambi.guous life, 


B, The manifestation of the Spiritual Presence in historical 


td 


ſh... th —_— _—— —— 
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mankind 
R__—_LzTL 


1, Spirit and New Being: ambiguity and fragment 


— ————————C———— CC... eto 


The Spiritual Presence, elevating man through faith and love to 
the transcendent unity of unambiguous lite, creates the New Bein?e above 
the gap between essence and existence and cong8equently above the am- 
bleulties of life, In the preceding chapter we have described the mani. 
festation of the Divine Spirit in the human Spirit. We now mus determine 
the place in nistorical mankind fect the New Being as the creation 
of the Spiritual Presence is manifest, This / ef—conmrae;/ cannot be done 
without reference to the historical dimensLon of life wnich we _ 
reServed as Subject-natter for the last part of the s8ystem, "History 
and the Kingdom of God." But references to history are frequent in all 
parts of the theological 8ystem., Concepis like revelation, providence, - the 


| element ® 
the New Being in Jesus as the Christ, are impossible without the, historical, 


-oLenent..they—-eontaln, But it is one thing to 5ee theological problems 


165. (6x7) 


in their historical implications and a thine to make of history 
as Such a theological problem, The latter is reserved for the last part, 
the Ht i io be done at this point as it has been done en many 
Places previewsly In Hu SeyxTem, 
HoiRrbs-bereore, 

The invasLon of te human Spirit by the Divine Spirit does not 
occur in isolated individuals, but it nappens in social groups, just 
as all the functions of the human 5pirity, noral Self-lntegmbion, Cul- 
tural sSeli-production and religious 561f-transcendenos, Happen in the 
context of the eg0-Uou encounter. Thereſore, It is necessary to Show 
the working of the DMvine Spirit <8 tose places in hastorical mankind 
wich are Ccharacteristtilc and decisive for its self-manifestation, 

The Spiritual Presence 1s manifest in all history; but history as 
Such is not the manifestation of the Spiritual Presence, There are, as 
11 The Spirit of the individual, particular marks which indicate the 

S - oxha Mmerks | 

Spiritual Presence in an historical group, Mey, are, first the effective 
presence of smbols in theorila and PIs / in which a 8ocial 2POUD 


expresses its openness for the impact for the Spirit; end Whey are Second /Y, 


the rise of personalities and movements which fight against the tragically 


unavoidable profanizat on and demonization of these 8ymbols. These two 
marks of the Spiritual Presence can be found in religious as well as 
quaSi-religious groups, and in some way They are one mark, insofar as a 


STan 1 gs EF or 
Successful fight for the purification of the symbols (whit 


-Szmbers—v*- the transcendent union of unambiguous life) transforms them and 
creates a changed 8ocial group. ” 
The most familiar example for these dynamics is the fiemmt of the 


- prophets in Israel and Judah against the profanization and demoni zation 


of the desert-religion of Jahweh and the radical transformation of the 
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_ Social group under the imnpacd of the Spiritual Presence, communicated 


by the prophets, Similar developments, above all radical movements of 


27e. Fownd 
purification and their impact on the 8ocial. EFOUD, W-LEC everymere Lin 


\ack wy 


historical mankind, \The mark of the Spiritual. Presence Is not looking my 


\ | | 
anywere and at any tine, | The Divine Spirit or God present breaks into 


history in revelatory experiences which, abt the same time, have saving 
and transforming character, We have pointed already bo this fact in 
the discussion of universal revelation and of the idea of the holy, 
Now we relate Wis to the doctrir of the DMIivine Spirit and its mani- 
festations and can assert; Mankind is never left alone, The Spiritual 
man Kin a ng 
Presence acts upon a4 1n every mOmen% aug break inwo L% in Some great 
nonenbl; "he historical kairoi,(8See below) . 

Since mankind is never left alone by God, since Were il is 
permanently a the imvact of the Spiritual presence , there 18 always 
New Being in history, Tnere is always participation in the transcendent 
union of unambiguous life. But this participation is Tragmentary. We 


mst give some attention to this concept, It is quite different from Being 


ambiguous, Wen we Say Spiritual Presence or New Being or agape, we 


point to something unambiguous, It may be dram into the ambiguous ac- 


tualizations of 1ife, esvecially of -the lite under te dimenslon of 

Spirit. But in itself it is unambiguous, However, 1% 1s Iragnentary 

in its manifestation in time and Space. The wnole of The transcendent 

unidn is an eschatological concept, The frazment 1s an anticipation 

(as Paul speaks of the DR OR TER and anticipatory possession of the 

Ddvine Spirit, of the Truth, of the vision of God, etc.) The New Beirg 
ME 


W 
18 fragentarily and, anti.cipatodlay prevent, but It is present, un- 
f 


anbi.guousLly. 1/9. fragment of & broken Sculpture can point unambiguously 


on of the 


” 5 EY | in th content and uf anambigu os Kot TY Fn 
gn” | between the ambiguous and the fracmentary ff £4 possible to give © 
; 00. affirmation and full comnLtment to the narifestations of the _ —- —P 
— _ Spiri bual Presence, while aware of the fact. thai in the very acts CD — 
| , Pan, 7 DEL” comni.tment the anbigui ty of life LEappRars. Ou - 
| | mm axareness of as ris 6 hs at tet 7 for religious | Se EE 
ro | | | | | Jo ; OS Sn Tong wg he qua os ws ow Valli + > ao, ; ; | : 
2” eetuaitaaiton in thus ard apace under the eriterton a Jus 
| - OO the ambiguities of life unkyeraxlly. everineless, it is the New Beilngyg — bi | 
a conquering fragnentarily the ambiguities of 1iſe in and 8pace, Do L | ED 
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New Being 11 the religions 


Under this heading one couid give a wiole history of religion 
having a key with which one can discover meariing in the Seeningly 
chaotic relizious bife of mankind, And one could add many quasi- 
religious phenomena in which it is possible to see manifestations of 

Foes beyond 

the Spiritual Pregence, But such a progran Unegpeasess the limits of 

A theological 8ySten, Oniy a few typical manifestations of the Spirit 
can be discussed, but even they with a sSerious. limitation: Digtential 
knowledge pPreSUPPOSEes participation, 7Pne can know many things about 
Stearge religions and cultures in terms of detached observation, add 

85 2n &Hamp/e , 
eVen one's this Through empathetic UNders Landing , way gpel her of These 
Cot fs 
ways leadg to the central exverience wk=anaky Of an Aglatic religion if 


one grew up wWitnin the Christian-humanist civilization of the VWest. 


Derious encounters between Serlous representatlives of the two worlds 


- 


t © 6 


prove this, Instead of joining, ,the Snob=-reception of e.g., Buddhist - 
ons Kon Should be warned by the Statement of a ER 1nterpreter 

of Chinese ideas that after thirty years of living amongst Chinese he 

Just had Starbed to understand a little bit of their Spiritual life, 

The way to it 18 actual participation. There is only one thing wich 


can justity typological consideratilons like the following, namely the 


W 
identity of the dimension of spirit in every being when has lanzeuage 


and with hon(ereoreg/commmication 13) possibl s ani tne person=-to- 


persSon-encounier demanded: On this common basis sinlarities under 
the dimension of the Spirit develop, wich make a certain amount of 
cof Clamle, 
exiStential participation possible, Every great religion, wr&., has | Fs 


Some elements in its total structure which a re 8ubordinate in one 
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religion and dominant in another, wer The Christiar theologian can 
understand Eastern mysticism to the degree in wich he has developed 


the mystical element which is present in Christianity. But since it 


| changes the mole structure, whether one of the elenerts is dominant or 


OO EIOTI, CFE this 1linited way of understanding by varticipation can 


be deceptive. With this in n3.nd, the following stataments mus be read, 
It seems that the ARENED mana-religion has a Strong emphasis on 
the Spiri tual Presence in the "depth" of everything that 18, This Divine 


Power in all things is invisible, aysterious, approachably. only through 


defini.te rituals, known to a particular group of men, the priests, This 


8aarly substential vision of the Spiritual Presence returns with many 


variations in almost all of the 80-called "high" religions, even In some 


forms of Christian sacranentalism and secularized in the Romantic philosophy 


_ of nature ( in wich ecstasy becomes aesthetic enthusiasm) . 


Another example is the religion of the Treat mytholozies, like those 
of India. and Greece, The Divine Powers are Separatied from attains reality, 
al tough they rele it, parity or as a mole, Their manlfes tations Luvs ar 
extraordinary characler, bodily as well as arohologioal. Nature as well as 


mind become ecstatic if the Spiritual Presence manifests itself, The in- 


fluence of this mythological Stage of opiritual experience on all later 


LOTION, IN TIOLYS - CUILS WODINE, 30 obvious and has the justification that 
the experience of the Spiritual Presence is ecstatic., For this reason 

all attempts to demythnolozgize religlon radically are in vain, The best 
one can expect 1s LO deli ifieralize then for those Who are able and Willie 
to apply rations criteria to the noming of. religious symbols. = 


| On the basts of the a0 haloghand. Stage of reli ion (with 3 is 3n 14861 
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| | rl g19n? 
as discussed before) forces fighting Fs' profanized and demonized forms 
appear and transform the reception of the Spiritual Presence in s8everal 
directions, One a the Ureek and Hellenistic mystery cults, In 
them the Divine Spirit is embodied in tne concrete figure of a mystery-g0d, 
The nystery element 1s more empnasized than in ordinary polytheism wich 
1s very much open to POOLENENOICON, And the ecstatic participation. in the 

w25 ble * 
destiny of the god cemg, give a pattern which was used by monotheistic 
Christianity to expPess its experience of the Spiritual Preserce in the 
Christ. 
The fight against the demonization of the Spirit.appears mos t 

conspicuously in the dualistic purifications of the mythological Stage. 


The great attempt of religious duallsm, I1rst in Persia, then in Manichaisn, 


the Mithraist cult, the Cathari and similar groups to concentrate the 


© 
niended 
demonic possibility in one figure was Supposed to liberate the opposite, 


divine figure from any demonic contamination, Although it was nob ulti- 
mately successful in this respect (because of the Split in the creative 


cx” 


| | a 
ground of being which it taught) its influence on,monotheistic religions 
4 # L 


| 


| 4 - 


2B late Judaism and Christianity was and StTLLL is very great. The anxiety 
about demonization of the Spiritual Presence expresses itself in the fear 
of Satan "and all his works" (the baptign and confirmation vow), and in the 
fact that te classical Christian language is abundant with dualistic 
s8ymbolism, 

The two most important examples of the experience of Sptritual Presence 
are mysticism, ASilatic as well as European, and the exclusive monotheism of 


- 
Judaism and the religions dependent on it, 


Mysticism experiences the Spiritual Presence above the concrete bearers 


as they characterize the mythological Stage including its different trans- 
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formations, Both the 3ividg figures and the concrete realities, personal, 
communal and apersonal in which they enter the temporal and spatial reality, 
lows their ultimate Significance, They often retain a prelimirary impor- 
tance, e.g., as grades of a Spiritual stalrwmy to the ultimate, But only 
if the grades are left behind and the mind is grasped in ecstasy (the | 

pie inal Brenenea is) fully experlenced, Mysticism in this radical sense 


| pes Deryend 
trespasses every concrete embodiment of the Spirit, it "dM aj the SubJect- 


: betruvse *f 
object s8cheme of man!s finite siructure, but (4 18 Fov this Very reason, 
of 


« *'s 


in danger $@T annihilate the centered self, the subjects of the ecstatic 


experience of the opirit., At this point the communication between East 
and West is most difficult, the East affirming a "formless self" as the 
aim of all religious life, the Wes fpven in Christian nystLoLenſ trying 
to preserve in the ecstatic experience the subject of faith and loved — 
Fersonality and community, 
| This attitude is rooted in the prophetic way of fighting against 


the profanization and demonization of the Spiritual Presence in the 


priesbly religlon of their time, 


e Dividy Spiritlln the relizion of the 

_ 019 Testament/does not eliminate the centered selves and their encounters, 
but Lit does Sublimate them into states of the mind which transcend their 
ordinary possibilities and wnich are not produced by their toil and goodwill, 
The Spirit grasps them and drives the most uneducated to the height of 
prophetic power. 

This abtitude towards personality and community (and consequently, in 

contrast to the mystical religions} t0 s8in and foreiveness) is rooted in the 
ract Wat for the prophetic religion the Spiritual Presence is the presence 


zXx%&8% of the God of humanity and justice. Symbolic for the difference in 


aA! ry 


- ” ol oe wp > a 
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ecstasy/ produced by the Spirit is the 8bory of the conflict between The 


prophet Elia and the priests of Baal. The ecstasy produced by the presence 


of Baal in the minds and bodies of his priests is connected with self-ln- 


toxication and self-emitilation, wnile the ecstasy of Elia is that of 

persSon=-to-person encounter in a prayer which certainly transcends In in- 
tensity and effect ordinary experience, but which does not extinguish or 
di8integrate the personal center of the prophet and does not produce an 
unhuman bodily intoxication. The @1d Testament in all its parts follows 


this line: There is no pure Spiritual Presence where there is not humanity 


and justice, Wthout then, Ahis is the prophetic judement against their 


| ore ; A eG neon ea Po 
om religion, |there is demonized or prohanized Spiritual Presencs, \ 4rd 1-/ '- 


Ye! 


t 


| [f 
—hIS Judgment 15 taken up in the New Tes tament HF reappears /in the histor y 


of the Church in all movements of purification-- E tant 


—Keformation was—-one;” 


3, The Spiritual Presence in Jesus as the Christ: the Spirit 


Christology 


The Divine Spirit was, present} in Jesus as the 


(Without ai 8tortion, 
Christ, In him the New Being has appeared as the criterion of all Spiritual 
experiences in past and future, His human 8pirit with its individual and 


Social conditions was totally grasped by the Spiritual Presence, his 


Spirit was "possessed" by the Divine Spirit, or, in another languagef, 


Trod was in him." This makes him the Christ or the decisive embodiment 


of the New Being for historical mankind, Although the Christological 


problem has been the central 8ubject of the Third Part of the theological 


system, the problem itself appears in all its parts, and in connection wit; 


the doctrine of the Divine Spirit several additions to the earlier Christo- 


logical Statements are necessary, 
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The 8ynoptic stories Seem to ghow that the earliest Christian 
tradition was determimed by a Spirit-Christology. According to it, Jegus 
was grasped by the Subvih 0 the occaslon of his baptism., This event 
confirmed him as the elected "Son of God." Hestatic experiences as well 
as a correlation with an ceviactie nature appear again and again in the 
z20Spel Stories, They Show Spiritual Presence wich drives him bhnto the 
desert, leads him through the visLonary experiences of temptation, gives 
him the power of divination with respect to people and events, makes him 
the conqueror of demonic powers and the Spiritual healer in mind and body ; 
provides the ecstatic experience on the mount of Transfiguration, gives him 
the certainty about the BR hour, the kalros, for acting an) suffering. 


- 


"ol or 
In conSequence of this NEE TM TONY the ques on arose, how the divine 


Spirit could find a vessel in wich to pour itself 80 completely, ant the 
first answer was the story of the procreation of Jesus by the Divine Spirit. 
The justified impulse behind this story is the insight into the psycho- 
£ 

Somatic basis upon wich the Spiritual Presence works, and BEE 
elusion that there must be a teleological predisposition in Jesus for 
becoming the bearer of the Spirit without Separation, But this conclusion 
does not necessarily lead to t an acceptance of the half-docetic legend, which, 
by excluding a human father from the exl SLence of Jesus deprives him of his 
full humanity, The doctrine of the multidimensional unity of life gives 
the answer to the question of the psycho-somatic baslis of the bearer of 
the Spirit without ambiguity | 

We can now apply the two manifestations of the Spiritual Presence, 


faith and love, and their unity in the transcendent union of unambiguous 


lite, to the appearance of Jesus as the Chrast, This is obvious with resSpect 
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to love, The s8elf-sacrificial love of the Christ is in the center of the 
z0Spels as well as their apostolic interpretations, It is the principle 
of agape which is embodied in his being and has radiated from there into 
a world in wich agape was and is known only in Tragmentary or amblguously 


mixed experessions, The New Testament witness and the assertion of the 


oreatest theologians in the history of the Church is a n spite of many 


_—_— 


Eo GE 
varieties of interpretation)unanimous 1n this reapech” 


References to the faith of Jesus ave rare in Biblical literature 
as well as in later theology, though they are not lacking, The reason 
for this fact geems to be that the term faith includes an element of 
"in Spite of " which could not be applied to the one wo 65) as the Sor In 
a continuous communication wLth the father. This trend / "v#—Course,/ was 
Strengthened by the Logos-Christobogy and its presuppositions in Paul!s 
Christology. Words Llikef, MT believe, help my unbellef” could not be 


applied to the Logos-Incarnate, Nor could recent descripti ons of faith 


ALE or 
as, a leap 58S an act of courage, 8s a risk,, as, embracing itself and the 
firms 


doubt about itself be applied to him wo S8aJE that he and the Father are 


one, But we must asky wether this devetopgnent is nob Fo dangerous impli= 


cation of tne-tendency In ihe (history a) could be called a 


Tengen 
"krypto-mono=-ghy'sl tic", end which deprives Jesus of his real humanity, This 


problem (Gven\existfs) In Protestantien,/ were the monophysitic danger is 
QJ 


Substantially reduced by the emphasis of the Reformers on the F!hunble Christ" h 


and the image of the "suffering s8ervant. " But the meaning of "faith" in 
Protestantisn is determined by the doctrine of "justification through faith 


by grace," and it includes the paradox of the acceptance of him ko 18 


unjusD\as jusÞ—the forgiveness of sins. Faith in this sense can certaihly 
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because 
not be applied to the Christ, One could say: : o The Chri 8t himself 1s the 


paradox, one cannot attribute to him the paradox of faith, 

The problem can be answered in terms of the basic definition of fait 
as the state of being grasped by the Spiritual Presence and Through it by 
the transcendent union of unambiguous life, We also have seen that "faith" 
in this sense is a Spiritual reality above the actualization in thase who 
have faith. The faith of the Christ is the state of being grasped un- 
ambiguously by the Spiritual Presence, 

At this point our distinetion between ambiguous and framentary 
Shows its most important implication: It nakes the Taith of the Christ 
understandable., The dynamic picture of this faith which we receive in the 
2o8pel Stories þ is an expression of the fragmentary character of his 
faith, the elements of struggle, exhaustion, even despair wich often appear, 
But this never leads to a profanization or demoni zation of his faith, The 
SPLrit never Leaves him; te power of the transcenddent union of unambiguous 
1ife always carries him, If we can call this "the faith of the Christ" 
the word faith can be used, though essentially qualified by its unambiguous 
character, If the word faith has lost its Biblical meaning as a Spiritual 
reality in itself, it cannot be applied to theChrist, But if this meaning 
18 preserved FO Speak of "the faith of the Christ" as one Speaks of 
the love of the Christ," thus qualifying faith and love Þþ by the addition: 

'nof the Chrish," 

The Spirit GChristology of the Synoptic gospels has two further theo- 
| logical implications, the @ne 1s the aSSerliony bthat it is not the Svirit 
of the individual man, Jesus of Nazareih, which nakes hin the Christ, but that 


it is the Sptritual Presence, God in him, wich possesses and drives his 
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Spirit as a particular person, This insight stands as a guardian against 
a Jesus-theology wich makes the man Jesus the object of Christian faith, 
This can be done in seeningly orthodox bermagfas in Pietism, or 4+4-ear>Þe 

 4ere in hunanist terms as In theological Liberalism. Both distort or 
disregard the ChristLan mesaage that it is Jesus as the Christ in whom 
te New Being has appeared, And they disregard Paulls Spirit-Christology 
which emphasizes thai "the Lord is the Spirit" aid that we don! i Tow! 
1.m according ho this historical. existence ({flesh), but only as the Spirit 
wo $ is alive and present, This saves Christianity from a heteronomous 
Subjection to an individual as an individual. The Christ is Spirit and 
not law, 

The other implication of the 9PiriteUhristology is that 1% Shows Jegus,/ 
the Christ, as the & central 1m, in the chain of Spiritual manifestations 7 Nis 
in historical mankind, but not as an isolated event, Semezatrmz wich, 80 
to spealc, fell from heaven. Again, it is pietistic and liberal thought 
which isolates ihe appearance of Jesus against past and future, Spirit- 
Cnristology acknowledges that the Divine Spirit mich has made Jesus into 
the Christ is creatively present 1n the whole hisvtory of revelation and 
Salvation before and after nis appearance, The event Jesus as the Christ 


18 unique but not isolated! 4 it is dependent on the pasE and the future 


as they are dependent on it. T Tt is the qualitative center in a Process, 


_—m_—_— 


In comes from an indefinite past and 2085 to an indefinite future, Sym | 


boliecally called the beginning and the end of his tory, ) 


POSE IN 


pn mm ee rn eee 


The Spiritual Presence in the Christ as the center of history makes pos hl e 


a fuller understanding of the manifestation of the Spirit in history,possthtz> 


The New Testament and the Church were aware of this problem and gave (6ignifi- _ 
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cant answers,/to ib,s) The general assertion was that the Spiritual Pres ence 
ee eee rr nn 


in history is in its essence the Same as the Spiritual Presence In Jesus 
as the Christ, God in his self-manifestation, wherever it happens, is 
the God who is decisively and ultimately manifest in the Christ, There- 
fore, he cannot be differently manifest anywmere before or after the en- 
counter with the cenber of history. 
1Before, In this context, does not mean beroPe the year 30 A.D., 
but 44-means berore an exisbential encounter wth Jesus as the Christ--wmhich 
probably $11 not have happened to everybody at any time in history, Por 
even if all pagans and Jews would accepu Jesus as the answer to their. 
COT MWR questLon, in the nidst of GhriStlan ty, movements away from him wuld 
arilse; as-thepF always wane arises, "Before" Uhrist means before — 
tential encounter with the New Being in him, The ta Sacens | that Jesus is 
the Christ implies that the Spirit wich has made him the Christ and walcn 
became his Spirit (iti 37, wu was and is working in all those who have been 
grasped by the Spiritual Presence before wy cn no. as an 
11.8Ttorical event, This nas been expressed in Bible and Chureh in the 8cheme 
of Wrophecy and Tulfillment,” Te often absurd disLtoriion of this idea 
in primitive as well as theological 1iteralism Should nob PEevVent us from 
Seeing the truth in +4;-nemety the aggertion that the Spirit who created 
Gitnin Jeoud\the Ghrioty) 1s the same Spirit at on ereranes and is preparing 
mankind for the encounter with the new being, trains The way in mich 
this happens positively and critically has been described in the preceding 
chapter, Thab description is also valid for those who are directly or 


indirectly under the influence of an existential encounter with the new being 


in Jegus as the Chrisb, It is always the state of being grasped by the 
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Spiritual Presence, the profanization and demonization in the process of yen 

reception and actualization and the prophetic probes: and renewal, 
Nevertneless, Serious theological discussilons have arisen since 

Biblical times,/ concerning me exact relation of the Spirit of Jesus as 

the Christ and the Spirit working in those mo are 2rasped by the IPLY1tual 

"TSECHES after his manifes tation to them, The oa 1s discussed in 

ne fourth OR nw of an —orctan rnlng tne 

coming of the Holy Spirit as "Comforter, ” The quesUton was due to arise 

after + the fourbh-eeel the Spirit-Christolozy had// been replaced by 

the Logos-Christology, Tne answer 1s ino-allded, and nas determined the 

abiibude of the Church ever Since: POP RA OMe OF "NE the return 

of the Logos-Incarnate to the Father the PPLTit will take his place and 

reveal. the implications of his appearance TIn the divine economy he- 

follows the Son, but in essence the von is the Spirit. The Spirit does 

not take from himself what he reveals. Every new manifes tation of the 

Spiritual Presence Stands under the criterion of his manifestation in 

Jesus as the Christ, Tris 18 Said against bne claim of o1d and new 

theologies of the Spirit which teach that the revelatory work of the 

9pi.rit transcends qualitatively that of the Christ., The Montanists, the 

radical Franciscans, the anabapiists are examples of this attitude, In our 

time the "theologiles of experience belong to the same line of thought, 

To them progressive religious 2 PETAAPE In terms of wa amalgama- 

tion of the ets religlons, will coſqualttativelyJtnot only quantitatively / | 

l, 


as » tha fourth 208pel acknowledges} (beyond. Jesus as the Ohrist,) CRISOUETY, 


Such an expectation wuld remove the Christ-character from Jesus. Several 


manifestations of the Spiritual Pregence/ c ming ultinacy wuld remove tne 


concept of ultimacy; they would perpetuate the demonic sylit of consciousness, 
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Cine. 


| | u 25 
A variation of the same problem X8 the fizht between The EaStern 


and #e Western Church about the 80-called ! processio of the Spirit 


-- 


from God the Father and God the Son. The Lastern Church asserted tnat 

the SpPLrit proceeds trom the Father alone while the Western Churen 
insisted on the procession of the Spirit from Une Father and the Son. 

In its scholastilc form this discussion Seems to us completely empty and 
absurd, and we can hardly understand how it could have been taken geriously 
enough to contribute to the final schism between Rome and the Fastern 
churches. But siripped of its scholastic form the discussion has a 


SO TE wr a  tenre os HP Yes. 


protound meaning, [The Eastern Church} Wen 1% aSs8erted that the Spirit 
: EINE 
proceeds irom the father alone, ) saved the possibility of a direct 


A ng wn eng . CSE enteg een I Pre ts Car 


theocentric mysticism (bfeonnrse, a Tbaptized mysticism") . (The Western 


—— Me te 


Churoh/\In contrast, wanted to apply the Christo-centric criterion to 

MO metals pLety; and since the application of this criterion is in 

the hands of the pope as the "vicar of Christ," the Ronan church became more 
definite, less flexible, more lezgalistic than the lastern churches, In Rome. 


the freedom of the Spirit is limited by the canonic law. The Spiritual 


Presence is legally circumscribed, This, certainly, was not the intention 


of the witer of the fourth gospel when he had Jesss announce the coming of 


the Spirit wo will lead into all truth,” 


(557). 


h, The Spiritual Presence and the New Being in the Spiritual 


RE —————_——_ 


Communi ty 


a, The New Being in Jesus as the Christ and in the 


Spiritual Communi ty 


As we have emphasized in the Christological part of the 8ystem, the 
Christ would not be the Christ without those who receive him as the Christ, 
He would not have brought the new reality,” without those who have accepted 
the new reality in him and from him, Therefore, te creativity of the 
SpPL1ribual Presence in mankind must be Seen as a threefold one! In mankind 
universally, preparing for the central nanifeatation of the divine Spirit, 
in the central manifestation of the Uulas Kath 1tbself, in the establisn- 
ment or SPLri tual Community ,/ under the creative impact of the central 
manifestation of the Spirit. For the Spiritual Community we do not use the 
word Church, because this word has been used in tbne Trame of the ambiguities 
of religion and mus t be used there, But at this point we Speat of that wieh 
is able to conquer the ambiguities of relizion, the New Being in anticipation, 
In oantrel manifestation and in reception. Words like "body of Christ," 


"asgembly" (ekklesia) of God or of Christ express the unambiguous lifes 


created by the Divine Presence, in a 8imilar way as the tem Spiritual 
Community, The relation of it to wat is called "Church," in a rather 
miltivocal terminology, Shall be discussed later. 

The Spiritual Community is unambiguous; 1t 1s New Being / created by 
the Spiritual Presence, But, although it is a manifestation of unambiguous 
life, it is a fragmentary EPs... "J 2s, the manifes tation of un- 
ambiguous life in the Christ was fragmentary, and in those who expecied the 


central manifestation, it was fragmentary, The Spriitual Community is an 
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unambiguous, though fragmentary creation of the Divine Spirit. Fragmentary 
In Ss contexty means: app earing under the conditions of finitude but 
conquertng estrangement and with it ambiguity, 

The Spiritual Community is Spiritual also in the 8ense in which 
Luther often uses the word Spirtbrad, namely, "invisible," "hidden," !Yopen 

to faith alone, " but nevertheless real, inconquerably real, This is 

analogous to the hidden presence of the New Being in Jesus and in those 
wo were bearers of the preparation for him, From this hiddenness of the 
Sptri tual Commun ty its "dialectical! (identity and non-identity) relation 
to the Church follows, as from the 8ame hiddenness the fialectical real'tion 
of Jedus and the Christ follows, and as from the same hiddenness, ther- 
dialectical realtion of the his tory of religion to revelation, fedtowss In 
all three cases, only the "eyes of faith! gee whab is hidden or Spiritual, 
and the "eyes of faith" are a creation of the Spirit: only Spirit can 
discern Spirit, 

The relation of the New Being in Christ to the New Being in the Spirtual 
Community is symbolized in Several central stories of the New Testament, 
The first one, which is most s8ignificant for the meaning of "Christ" is also 
most 8ignificant for the relation of Christ and the Spiritual Community. It 
is the story of Peter's confession to Jesus as the Christ at Caesarea Phil- 
1ippi, and the answer of Jesus that the recognition of him as the Christ is 
% work of God; it is the result not of an ordinary experience but the impact 
of the Spiritual Presence, The Spirit, gracplng Peter enables his Spirit to 
recognize the SPLYLY in Jesus which makes him the Christ, This recognition 
is the basis of the Spiritual Community azainst which the demonic powers are 


powerless and of which Peter and the other disciples are the founding re- 


presentatives, Therefore we can s8ay: As the Christ is not the Christ 
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without those who receive him as the Christ, 80 the Spiritual Community 
is not Spiritual if it is not founded on the New Being as it has appeared 
in the Christ, 

The character of the Spiritual Community is powerfully emphasized in 
the story of Pentecost, The Stbry,/ of-eourTe, £ combines historical, 
Legendary and mythological elements, the distinetion of which, in the limis 
of probability, is the task of historical resezxrch, But important for our 
purpose is the 8ymbolic meaning of the story 1n all these elements, We 
may distinguish five of them. The first ektement is the ecstatic character 
of the creation of the Spiritual Community, . It confirms what has been 
Said about the character of the Spiritual Pregencey hanely the uni ty of 


ecstasy and structure, ++4is an exanple of this ant ton he Story of 


a 


Pentecoet Johows. It i9-ecotasy,—ulth all the characteristics of ecSUaSTy 
but 1% is an ecstasy wich is umited with Taith, love, unity and umiver- 
Sality--as the other elements of the 8tory show, In the light of the 
element of ecstasy in the 8tory of Penbecost, we must Sy ,/ that without 
ecstasy there is not Spiritual Community. 

The 8econd element in the s6\jry of Pentecost is the creation of a 
faith wich was threatened and almost destroyed by the crucifixion of him 
who was Supposed to be the bearer of the New Being, If we compare the 
Pentecost story with the Paulinian repobt about the appearances of the 
resureected Christ, we find that in both cases an ecstatic experience 
reaffirmed the tociples Ar) a State of total incertitude, The fugitives, 
diSpersed in Galileey were not a Spiritual Community. They became 8vuch 
A communi. ty only after the Spiritual Presence has grasped them and reestab- 
1ished their faith, In the light of the Blement of certainty overcoming 
doubt in the story of Pentecost, we must gay that without the certainty of 
faith there is no Spiritual Communs. ty, 
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The third element in the story of Pentecost is the creation of a love 
which expresses itself immediately in mutual s8ervice, especially towards 
those mo are in need, including the strangers who have joined the original 
group, In the light of the element of love producing s8ervice in the 86ory 
of Pentecost we must say that al tf $61f-ourrentering love, there Is no 

Spiritual Communi ty . 
The fourth element in the 8story of Pentecost 1s the creation of 
unity. The Spiritual Presence had the effect * units the different 


individuals, nationalities and traditions and zather then in the Sacra- 


mental meal. The ecstatic 8peaking of the disciples wes interpreted as the 


cnquest of the disruption of mankind as symbolized in thk story of the 


Tower of Babel. In the lizht of the element of unity in the Story of 
Pentecost,we must gay thai without te reunion of all the estranged parts 
of mankind there is no Spiritual Communi. ty. 

The fifth element in the story of Pentecost is the creation of uni- 
versaltyy, expressed in the m3. SSLONAary drive of those who were grasped by 
the Spiritual Presence, They could not. zIVve UTne message of what has L 
happened to them to everybody, because the New Being would not be New Being 
if mankind as a wole and even the universe were not included in it. In 
the light of the element of universality in the s8tory of Pentecost, we must 
Say that without the openness of the Spiritual Community to allindividuals, 
groups and things and without the drive to take them into i t8elf. there 18 
no Sprii tual Communi ty , 


All these elements which will reapperar In our diScussion | as the nxk 


markgs of the Spiritual Community are derived from. the image of 0d e8US as 


the Christ and the New Being, maitz in him, irs 18 Synbolteally JL @X- 


gm” 


pressed in the image of him as the head and the Spiritual - Community as his 
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body. /Ft 18) 4n . more psychological aynbol.s My, expressed in the image 

of him as the bridegroom and the DpPiritual Comte as the bride, Xt 18) 
In a more etnical aymboli.em, expressed in the image of him as the Lord 

of the Sirius Commt ay. This imagery points to the fact, te-wich 
we-heve already ted, hi the Div ine Spirit is the Spirit of Jesus 
as the Christ, that the Christ is the criterion to FED every Spiritual 
claim must be $ 8ubjected. 


noyal 
b., The Spiritual Community in its <ebent and in its 


—— 


The Spiritual Commnity $s determined by the appearance of Jesus 
as the Christ, But it 3s  ——— with the Christian Church, The 
question then arises: lng 18s its relation to the manifold religious 
communi ties in ths ins of religion? This is a reformilation of the 
questions we have discussed as the problem of umiversal and final reve- 
lation and as the questilon of the Spiritual Presence in the period Lleadtng 
to the central manifes tation of the New Being, But in the present 
context, we are PE; appearance of the Spiritual Community in the 
preparatory period, In asking this ques tion, we imply that were there 1s the 
impact of the Spiritual Presence, and therefore revelation (and 8alvation), 
there must be the Spiritual Community. If, on the other hand, the 
appearance of the Christ is the central manif estation of the Divine Spirit, 
there mustÞ be a difference in the apnearance of the Spiritual Community in 
the period of wanaratdion -and in the period of reception. This difference, 
x3 biggent./ th: decoriby bs the difference between the Spiritual Community in 
Its Wk. and in its manifestatzeons 09ueial Maw fan folr'o 

The terms "latent" and "manifest" bhurch have been used by me for 


many years, and they have been accepted and rejected quite frequently, 
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gonetimes they were confused with the classical distinection between the 
church_invisible and visible, But the two distinctions cross each other: 
The qualities ini. sible and visible must be applied to the church, both in 
its latency and in its manifestation. The presently sugzested distinction 


between the Spiritual Community and the Church may be helpful in over- 


coming possible confusions between latency ,and invisibility. It is the 
Spiritual Community wichf is Chhont before an encounter with the central 


manifest after 8uch an encounfer. This "before!" and "after! 


revelation an 
Lyo-rFold 
has a dawbte-meaning, Lt points to the world-ehistorical event, the "basic 
kairosj" whibh has established once for all the center of history, And it 

| of : 2» 
refers to the ever-repeated events derived kairoi in which a relggious (a | : 
cultural group has an existential encounter i the hp -'s The 

nb Ws 

before and after in connection wth ihe Se 


and LEE ar of the 
Spiritual Community refers directly to the second meaning of before and 
after, and only indirectly to the first one, 

The concrete occasilon for the distineion of latent and mnanifes% 
Church was the encounter witn groups outside the organized diced + "des 
In an inpresslve way the wower of the New Belng in them. There are youth=- 
alllances, friendship$2roups, educational, artistiic, political movements, 
andy even more obviously, individuals without visible relation to Z# each 
other, in wmom the impact of the Spirit tual Presence can be found, almough 
they are indifferent or nostLle to all expressions of religion. They 
do not belong to a church, but are they excluded from the gpiritual Community? 
It was impossible to deny this question if one , looked at the manifold 


profanization and demoni zation of the Spiritual Presence in these groups 


who claim to be the Spiritual Community: the churches, They certainly are 
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not excluded from the Spiritual Community, but neither are their s8ecular 


opponents, They represent the Spiritual Communi ty in nanAt, religions 


g8elf-expresslon, while the others represent the Spiritual ommuni ty in 
MAY » 


dud 


Latency is the state of belng 


Secular erm latent unites a negative and a postive element, 


actual. partly potential. Of that 


which is merely potential, e.g., the rec Dil on of Jesus as the Christ by 


those wo have not yet encountered him, one would not—say—that 1% is latent. 
Han Ve 
There must be acuailzed and not ol 150. elements in the state of latency. 
Mm 


Am—thits T5—juob what characteri.ces the Spiritual Community in Tatanags «hh ahorel Mm 
there 1s the impact of the Spiritual Presence in Taith and love; but FER Joh ON; helen 


o.. — 
ultimate criterion of both of them, tne transcendent union of ananbiguous 


1 
life as it is nanifest in the faith and the love of the Christ,| Is, lacking .") | 
Therefore, it is open to proſfanization and demonization wiihout an EC 
principle of resistance, while the Spiritual Commmity, if in a Church, has 
In 1tself the Worinciple of resistance and 1s able to appiy it also to 

3. Self. Bert ih 1N the movements of prophetism and NeZOIWBELON, 

It was the latency of the Spiritual Community under the cover of 
Chris tian Funani.en which led to the concept of latency, But the concept 
proved to be more inclusive than it appeared in its basic conception, It 
could be applied to the whole history of religion (which is in most cases 
identical wilh the history of culture), 

There is Spiritual Community a2 i8bencx in the assembly of the people 
of Israel, in the schools of the prophets, in the conmunity of the temple, 
in the Synagogues in Palestine and in the diaspora, in the medieval and 
modern ern There is Spiritual Community mm latercy in the Islanic 


devotional communities, in the mosques and theological schools, in the 


mystical movements of Islam, There is Spiritual Community = Stetency in tie 


a WT, AHey 


as x - oo DA by 2 > —_— 


ehmmuni ties created by the great mythological zods, in the egoteric 
priestly groups, in the mystery cults of the later ancient world, in the 
half=scientific, half-ritual communities of the Greek philosophical schools, 


There is Spiritual Communi ty +2—=alencp in classical mysticism in As8ia and 


Burope, in the monastilc atlas 303-04 


and half-monastic 
groups wich were are the bearers of mnystical religion. In all of them and 
many others there is the impact of the Spiritual Presence, and therefore 
Spiritual Community, There are elements of faith in the sense of being 
graSped by an ultimate concern and there are elements of love in the sense 
of a reunion of the separated in a transcendent union, But, tre—SpIFTtmat 


eommmntty 16-avert, Fre ultimate criterion, ie fai th and the 10s of the 


Christ has not yeb appeared to them/ where they 1ixe-chronologi cal before 
N ell TRES? Frovps 
<I/ 
Or after ne Tears 1 to 30. {/ The lack of this criterion has the consequence 


Hen LE 


Pat they are as t actualize a radical Self-negation and 8elf-trans- 


formation as it is, reality and S3mbo]. in the Cross of the Christ, And 


this means that they arg teleologically related to the Spiritual Community 
NM 
in 13S Stable of apa manifestation: They are unconsciously driven 


towards the Chrisb, even if they reject him in the form in which he is broght 
to them, namely by the preaching and acting of the Christian Churches. In 


oppPo83i. tion to this form, they may represent the Spiritual Communri ty better 


than! the eturehes/ do) at least in some respects, They can become the critics 


of the Church in the name of the Spiritual Conmunity, This is even true of 


Eu Oh 
such anti-religious and antiChristian novenents” as world-communigm, It also 
: A 


could not live if it Were completely void of elements of the Spiritual 


HL en antes Ge 
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Communlty, But {even world comnnti.on) as, hunant.om general is teleologically 
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E ol oven : 
5 
related to the Spiritual Communi ty in ZZ itd/nanifest eppearence” 


It is most important for the practice of the Christian ministry, 
especially the miSSLonary practice towards those outside a d inside the 


Christian culture , to consider the pagans, Y Sts and Jews as members of 
Aves J 


244 {6 


are asked to come from outside into the Spiritual Community, This is an 


the Spiritual Community in its and not as complete strangers wo 


insight which stands as a powerful weapon against eceTfastical and hier- 


archical arrogance, 


c, The marks of the Spiritual Communi ty 


Latent or ny ng Spiritual Community is the community of the 

vor being; It 14 erected by tie vine Anecti in copentercs of ite omtonl. 

manifestation, the New Being in Jesus as the Christ, This origin determines 

the character of the Spiritual Community: It is the community of faith and 

love and,/ therefore, 16 1s one and it is Tor all, embodying the transcendent 

union, holy inspite of its fragmentary and anticipatory character. The 
require 


Several qualities combined in this characterization reguest special consid- 


FI a. .£ F 
SfÞ #1 « 


eration for their om $Sake and because thay abce the criteria for dJesScribilng 
and Judging the A For the churches are the manifest actualization 
and distortiion of the Spiritual C ommunt ty . (See knit below), 

As the community of the New Being the Spiritual Gommuni ty is communi ty 
of faith. The term itself indicates the tension between the faith of the 
individual member of the community and the faith of the community. It 
belongs to: the nature of the Spiritual Communi ty that this tension does not 
lead to a break (as it does in the churches) . The Spiritual Presence, by 


which the individual is grasped in the act of faith, transcends individual 
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conditions, beliefs and expressions of f&ith, It unites with the God 

who can grasp men through all of them, but who does not restrict himself 

to one of them, The Spiritual Commm ty contains an indefinite variety of 
expressions of faith, and it does not exclude any of them, It can be 

open in all directions,” because it is based on the central manifes tation 

of the Spiritual Presence, Nevertheless it is Taith, overcoming the ins 
finite gap between the infinite and the finite; it is in every moment 
fragmentary, a partial anticipation of the transcendent union of unambiguous 
life, As jt 8vch it is the criterion for the faith of the churches, un- 
ambiguous itself, conquering their anblewtitiies, | The Spiritual Communi ty 

18 holy, pariticipaiilng through Tfaith in the holiness of the divire life; and 


1b gives holiness to the religious communities in which it is the invisible 


—_— 

* 
wat, Y! 
I 


Spiritual esSence, namely the churches, 


As the community of the New Being, the Spiritual Communi ty is community 
fs 
of love, SSke in relation to faith the Spiritual Community contains the 


#\\£ 


members... 6/bMG% WATT | 
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tensilon between the faith of the inatriuy confer indefinite variety of 


As Fl \ 
2om_ 


experienceland ef. the communi ty, )80 it contains the tension between the 
indefinite variety of love relations and the agape which unites being with 
being in the transcendent union of unambLegeuous life. And as the variety of 
conditions of faith does not lead to a break with the falth of the communi ty, 
80, the variety of relations of love does not prevent agape from uniting the 
Separated centers in the transcendent union of unambiguous life, Never- 
theless, it is miltidimensional love, fragmentary in view of the Separation 
of everything from everything in time and Space and a partial anticipation 
of the perfect union of unambiguous life, as such it L6-the eriterlon of 


the love within the churches, unambiguous itself, conquering their ambiguities, 
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The Spiritual Community is hotyparttoipatine dh love in the holiness 
of the divine life; and it give Dada to the religious communi tiles in 
which it is the invisible Spiritual es8ence, namely the churches, 

From the character of the Spirituai Community as community of faith 
and ove tdtfou its unity and universality. Its unity is an expression 
of the fact that the tension between the indefinite variety of the con- 
ditions of faith does not lead to a break with the faith of the community, 
The Spiritual Communi ty can Stand the diversitles of psychological and 
Sociological structures, of nhistorical developments, of preferences with 
respect to þ s8ymbols, devotional and doctrinal forms, This unity is not 
without tensions, but it is without break, It also is fragmentary and 
anticipatory because of the limits of finitude in time and space. But it 
is unambiguous and as such the criterion b60r the unity of the relzsious 
groups, the churches of wich the Spiritual Community is . the Iinvisible 
Spiritual Es8ence, This umty is another expressLlon of the holiness of 
the Spiritual Community, aamely its participation through unity in the 
holiness of the Divine Life, 

The universality of the Spiritual Community is an expression of 
the fact that the tension between the indefinite variety of love relations 
and the agape wich unites being with being in the transcendent union of un- 
ambiguous life does not lead to a break between them, The Spiritual Communi ty 
can gtand the diversity of the qualities of Love. There is no conflict in 
1t between agape and eros, between agape and philaa, between agape and 
1ibido. There are tensions as they are implicit in every dynamic process. 
The dynamics of all life, even the unambiguous life of the transcendent 


do 
union, imply tensLons, But only in the estrangement of ambiguous life, the 


tensiLons become conflicts. (Keape, In the peri. ual Conmunt ty, 1. + only 
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itself united with the other quality of love, it also creates uni ty between 
them, And this has the consequence that the inmense diversity of beings 
according to sex, age, race, nation, tradition, character (&, typological 

as well as individual) does not prevent their participation in the Spiritual 
Community. The abstract phrase that all men are children of the same 
father 1s not wrong, but it has a hollow Souncy because 1b points to a 
mere potentiality. The real question is wether in s8pite of the exister- 
tial estrangement of the children of God rm God and from each other 
participation in the transcendent union is possible. And this question is 
anSwered in the term Spiritual Community and by working of agape as mani- 
festation of the Spirit in it, 

LLIKe fall, love, and unity in the Spiritual Community, so is 
universality unanbiguous but fragnentary and anticipatory, The linits 
of {3.03 tude restrict the actual universality i Þ every moment of time 
and bn every point of space. The Spiritual Community is not the Kiggdom 
of God in ultimate futfillment. It is actual in the religious communi- 
ties as their invisilble Spiritual essence and the criterion of their ambilg- 


uous life, Nevertheless, the Spiritual Community is holy, because it 


participates through its universality in the holiness of the MNvine Life, 


bt 


d, The Spiritual Communi ty and the unity of religion, 


culture and morality in it 


The transcendent ion of unambiguous life in wich the Spiritual 
Community participates includes the unity of the three functions of life 
DEP the dimension of the Spirit, "religion, culture and morality, This 
unity 18 pre-formed in man's essential nature, disrupted under the condi- 
tions of existence, created by the Spiritual Presence in the Spiritual 


Community, struggling with the ambiguities of life in religions and secular 


2/2. 


communities , 5 

There is no religion as a 8pecial function in the Spiritual 
Communi ty, Of the two concepts of religion, the narrower and the larger, 
the nfarrower does not apply to the Spiritual tia: 4 for all acts of 
man's g8viritual life are grasped by the Spiritual Prevence. In Biblical terms: 
There is no temple in the fulfilled Kingdom of God, but Go dwells with ther 
4 every place. The Spiritual PresSence by whlch the Sptritual Communi ty 
18 created does not create a Separated reality <maewr 1t Should be 
received and expressed, but it grasps every reality, every function, every 
5ituation. It is the "depth" of all cultural production and turns them 
into| the vertical dimection to their ultimate ground and aim, Inthe 
Spiritual Community there are no religious symbols because the encountered 


| WL w. 
reality as Such is its totality symbolic Tor the Spiritual Presence, ana 150, 


there are no religious acts, DECSRES every act includes s8elf- = LIGNSOENAENE., 2 
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</ In this way the essential io he. religlon and culture, 
ef: 


+ha& "culture is the form of religion and religion the substance of 

eul ture, "/ 1s real in the Spixi tual Community Although the relation is 
unanbi.guous, 14 1. not without dynamics and  Lenglons, and &t 18/1 Like the _ 
other charagteristilcs of the Spiritual Command ty, fragmentary and i 
The Biblical vision of the Holy City without a temple is the vision of 
ultimate fulfillment; but as Such 1% is a description of what the Holy 
Community is in anticipation and, fragmentary realization, The temporal 
process and the limited field of consciousness prevent the universal 
within-each=-otherness of cultural production and religious self-itranscendence, 
The distinection of moments in watch bhe one or the other prevails cannot be 


elininated, But these 8spatial and temporal differences do not produce a 


mabual exclusion of a qualitative character, Such exclision occurs in the 
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8eparation of religion from culture and in the consequent ambiguitis of 


the religilous and cultural life, The UNSRDLESOUS ;\ though fragnentary, / 


union of religion and culture in the Spiritual GE Pita lis the criterion 
of the religious and the cultural communities, and "the hidden power wich 
Struggles within them against 8eparation and ambigui ty . 
Since religion in ine narrower Sense is lacking in the Spiritual 

Communi ty, religion in the larger 8ense is also united in an unambiguous 
way with morality. We have defined morality as the constitution of the 
Person as person in the encounter with the other person. If religion (in 
the narrower Sense) and morality are Separated AZ from each other, hs 
have to defend their mutual independence: Morality must defend its 
autonomous character avainst religious commandments imposed on it from 
outsSide, as, Por ſn Land _ in a monumental way, And religion must defend 
1tself agalinst The attempts to explain it as an illusionary support of or 

a destructilve interference WLth autonomous morals, as oSchlelermacher did most 
Inpressively, There 1s no such conflict in the Spiritual Communi ty. Religion 
in the Sense of being grasped by the Spiritual Presence ds wu moral 
S61f-constitution,/ which is the condition of everything ler and 
Spiritual. The term Spiritual Communi ty itself, points to the personal- 
communal character in wich the New Being appears, It could not armear 
in any other character, and it would destroy itgelfs if it imposed religious 


commands / exterior to the act of moral self-constitution, But this possi- 


bility is excluded in the Spiritual Conmunity because religion in the 


narrower 8ense is excluded in it, The unity of religion and morals 
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Expres5es itself \bn the other hand, ) in the character of VATEEN 1n the 
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Spiritual Community, They are "theonomous" morals in a rata Sense: 


If we ask for the g8ource of the unconditional character of the moral imperative 
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we mugt glve two answers, a formal and a material one. (one rormnn””5* 
angwer 1s that the moral imperative 1s unconditional as it 


expreages man 's .e8gential being. Affirming what me o88entially 
are and being obedient to the moral imperative Tow 
are oneand the same act, But one could ask: Why Should « one > affirm one! s 


ess8ential being and not destroy oneself? To this the answer must be Txt 
because under the impact of the Spiritual PreSence, the person becomes aware 
of 1ts infinite value bn err at a 1ts belonging to the 
transcendent union of unambiguous life wich is the divine life, The act 


of faith and the act of accepting the unconditional character of the moral 


inperative are one and the 8ame act. 

If we ask the questilon of the motivating vower of tAagmoral Imperative, 
the ansSwer, in the light of the Spiritual Communi ty is: not the law but 
the Spirltual pevbures; Wh in relation to the moral imperative. is 
grace. The moral act, the act of personal s8elf-constitution in the encounter 
With other persons, 18 based on the participation it the transcendent 
union, It is this participation mich makes the moral act possible. The 
preceding transcendent union by its Spiritual impact creates the actual 
union of the centered person wth itself, the encountered workd ard the 
ground of Self and world, It is the quality of preceding" which charactetzes 
the Spiritual impact nh as grace: And nothits constitutes the moral personality 
and communi ty except transcendent union which manifests itselfin the Spiritaal 
Commund. ty as grace, The self-constitution of a person as person without 
grace leaves. the person to the ambi-uities of ihe law, Morality in the 
Spiritual Community is = EW oO OY oy 

YAA 

Nevertheless, the unity of religion and morality remains fragmentary, 

i% nas temporal. and 8patial limits. And it remains AIDE TONE: 16 Tory 
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not embrace the mole of mS0n- to-Person relations Even the raceſul C 


personality and communi ty , standing under the impact of the Sptti tual 


| 


PrO#ence: 1.8 not the fulfilled personality and community, Nevertheless, 


they are the criterion of moral 8elf-constitution in religious and Secular 
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(599) SOOT. 
persons, in religious and secuiar groups, Tae Neties of the kingdom of 
God! are the measure of the ethics in Church and society. 
_ The unity of religion wth culture and morality implies the unity of 
culture WL Un morality. This refers first to the contents which nora thy. 
receives from culture, The ont one) ocharavter of the moral imperative 


does not give the content of the inperative, The ethical contents are 


produced by culture, and Share all the relaivities of cultural production. 


But their relativety has one limit, namely the act of the constitution of 
the personal Self in te person-to-person encounter; and this nas already 
# led us to sonething more than abstract acknowledgment, to they MU. Cl 
dimensLohnal love mich affirms the other one in an act of reunion, In it 
we moral Imperative and the ethical contents come together and cons tiltuesg 
te theonomous morality of the-Sptritual Community, Love is changeable in 
every moment, while remaining tdentical with 1vSelf as Love, AD the 
pi. ri bual Communi ty Mare are no tables of commandments Dec han the 

p4rt ined. Presence eto creates love and wich may aiso create documents 
of the wisdom of love (as the decalogue) .: But these ETON are not 


ethical law books, Love decides In every moment about their validity and 


their application to the particular case, In this way florality is both 


ddpendent on the dynamics of cultural produc tLvity and independent of it 
through the love which is created by the Spiritual PreSence. The How Being 
uni bes morality and oulturs by participation in the transcendent union of 
unamblguous life, 

But this unity, though unambizuous , is fragmentary and anticipatory 
because of 'the finitude of the moral agents, individuals and groups, Every 


noral decision into which the Spirit drives, extludes other possible decisions, 
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This makes the act of love not ambiguous, but it makes every act of love 
fragmentary, anticipating ultimate--and this means all-embracing--fulfillment, 
Nevertheiess, Unis unity of morality and culture is the criterion of the 


moral-cultural Situation in all religious and Secular communities. And(it 


"184 at the Sane tine, the hidden Spiritual power within them which $iznts 
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agalinst the ambiguities walch follow from the existential separation of 
morality and culture. 
/ As culture zives |the; contents) to morality, x6 80 morality gives 
Seriousness To eulture. The PoS8lble at of culture tas Deen 
called "aestheticism," first of all by Kierkegaard, It is the attitude 
of a Jetached use of the cultural vroducts for ime sake of an enjoynent 
Without eros tomards the product itself, This attitude should not be 
confused with the element of play in cultural production and reception. 
Play is one of the most characteristic expressions of the freedom of the 
Spirit, And there is a Serlousness in Tree playing which can nob be oVer- 
come by the Serilousness of NecesSaary work, Were there is Seri 0uSNess, 
were 18 the unconseclous or consclous awareness of the uncondi tonal charac- 
Þ er of he moral inperatlive, A culture which loses this awareness. in its 
productive work, becomes Shallow and 5elf-destructive, and a morality wiei 
establishes itseli in opposi tion as "withdrawal to seriousness" defies its 
OWN Sel ouSHf ness by empty nernonal and communal Self-constitution, as in 
the cage of a cul re-edefylng moralism. In both cases it is the lack of 
uniting love which effects. the conflict. In the Spiritual Communt ty there 
18 no aestheticist detachment, here is the 8criousness of mose Wo can 


experience through every cultural product and task the ultimate in being 


+ and meaning, The Seriousness of moral gelſ-integration and the richness of 
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cultural 8elf-production are united by the Spiritual Oresence which 
answers the 8elf-transcending drive in culture and morality. The 
eonflict between irresponsible enjoyment of cultural products and 
production, and the attitude of moral Superiorityff over culture in the 
name of s8eriousness does not belong to the Spiritual Community. But the 
tension. out of which this conflict can risey does belong to 1%, And 
although the unity of eulture and morality in the theonomy of the 
Spiritual Community is real, it is only fragmentarily and by anticil- 
pation real. The limits of human finitude prevent an all-embracing 
Seriousness and an all-embracins cultural eros, But even within 

these limits the unity of moral s8erilousness and cultural openness 

1s the ethntn for the relation of morality and culture in all 
religions and Secular groups. And it 1s the Spiritual power wibh 


strugoles against the ambiguities following from the Separatiom of 


morality and culture, 


The description of the Spiritual Community is the description 
of 8omething which is as manifest and as hidden as the New Beins in 
all its expressLons, Tt is as manifest and as hidden as the central 
manifestatation of -the New Being in Jesus as the Christ; and it is as 
manifest and as hidden as the Spriitual Presence, creating New Being 
in the hiswry of mankind, and , indirectly in the universe as a whole, 
This is the reason for the use of the term Spiritual Community; for 
every, thing Spiritual is manifest in hiddenness, In other words it is 
open only to faith as the state of DETKEEEREPEc by the Spiritual Presence, 


As 8aid before; Only Spirit discerns Spirit, 
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